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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Ai*to Workers Sold Out on 
Wages, Hospitalization, Speed-Up 

The contracts in the UAW have’ been signed and supposedly 
ratified by the workers, with the exception of the Studebaker- 
Paekard workers who went out on strike. 

Since the organization of the UAW workers have’ always 
looked forward to contract negotiations expecting that im- 
provements will be made along the lines of unsolved griev- 
ances that have' accumulated during the period of contract, 
such as speed up, working conditions, disciplinary action against 
workers and firing of workers. With this we always looked 
forward to some economic gains also. 

“POT OF GOLD” 

With the past several contracts we have seen nothing like' 
this coming out of these union-management negotiations. Many 
of our hard won gains have been bargained away and substi- 
tuted for some, as one worker puts it, ‘‘big pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow,” or as the union leaders, put it, a big broad 
economic plan. 

Workers felt that the only thing we did gain in this con- 
tract was paid hospitalization by the company, and this was 
after listening to the union bureaucrats sell us the contract 
with five hours of talking. They said not only were we get- 
ting paid hospitalization but that we will be covered with hos- 
pitalization for one ye'ar after we have been laid off. Another 
big point they made was that if we work 32 hours in one week 
and the company sends us home, we would get paid 65% of 
the fifth day. Also, if the company times one operation on 
the production line for more jobs it would have no effect on 
the other jobs on the line. 

“EVERYTHING IS WORSE” 

Theoretically these points didn’t sound so bad, but prac- 
tically it was a continuation of the big sell-out by the union 
bureaucrats. 

Less than three weeks after the contract was ratified we 
had a big lay-off. We discovered to every worker’s surprise 
that our hospitalization is tied up in the supplementary pay 
(SUB). It is based on how many credit units you have in SUB 
benefits to determine how much and how long your hospitaliza- 
tion will be paid. 

A worker must work two years without any lost time' to get 
a year’s paid hospitalization. Some workers with many years 
accumulated seniority, who have been laid off will not receive 
even two months paid hospitalization. 

FIFTH DAY PAY— A HOAX 

We’ also discovered that if we work a 32 hour week and 
are not to work that fifth day, that as long as the company 
posts a notice saying not to return that fifth day, we will not 
get a red cent for it. 

As for the production line timing — the company saw to 
that too — they reorganized the automation machines. They have 
the slowest machine doing the first operation and its highest 
speed may be, say, 250 pieces an hour. The second machine 
will do 260 pieces, the third 270 and so forth. Since the first 
machine makes only 250 an hour that is the standard for the 
workers on that operation. But if and when the third machine 
breaks down, number one and two continue to run, the stock 
is piled up and when the machine is repaired then the produc- 
tion for the line is 270 until they catch up. 

Take our line, before the contract was signed our produc- 
tion was 350 pieces an hour. . We worked on the last operation, 
and every worker in the group had the same production quota. 
After the contract was signed the foreman walked up to us and 
said our production was 480. We thought- he was kidding, and 
we asked him about it. He told us that the first machine’s work 
capacity was 350, number seven’s was something like 450 and 
ours was 480 and that is what we -would have to do to catch 
up on the stock that was piled up. 

That is what is me'ant in the contract when it states that 
they can time-one operation at a time, that timing one opera- 
tion does not -necessarily mean they have to time all operations. 

UNEMPLOYED— FORGOTTEN MEN 

This is what we got, out of the contract. NOT better work- 
ing conditions BUT WORSE. NOT better seniority and protec- 
tion BUT WORSE. NOTHING to help the UNEMPLOYED but 
more workers ADDED to the unemployed lists. 

While thousands of unemployed demonstrated at - the city 
and county building before Christmas with signs saying ‘‘There 
will be no Christmas for the unemployed and their families,” 
Emil Mazey, Roy Reuther and other bureaucrats were having 
their pictures taken in a big hotel downtown, saying they were 
there to meet with the new mayor to help him make Detroit a 
better city. 

If they do to the City of Detroit what they have done to 
workers in the UAW, GOD HELP l!S." 


INSIDE . . . on Page 2 


A LETTER FROM NATALIA TROTSKY 


Report on N. Y. Hospital Strike 

By Freedom Rider, Mary Hamilton 


Labor Secretary Goldberg's Anti-Labor Line 


Administration Jugglers Can’t 
Hide Truth of Unemployment 

No amount of doctoring up employment statistics can change the present un- 
employment picture. Nearly 5 million workers remain fully unemployed and an- 
other 8 million are only partially employed. Particularly hard hit are Negro workers 
and youth. 


According to Department of 
Labor statistics, 22% of the 
Negro work force that com- 
prises 11% of the nation’s work 
force is unemployed. Of the 
youth who left school to go to 
work in recent years, fully 30% 
of them are unemployed. 


* * * 

There are two churches, two 
banks, four city policemen, one 
sheriff and three deputy 
sheriffs. There are three Negro 
restaurants, one white hotel, a 
white motel and two Negro 
hotels. 

There is only one hospital, 
and the one Negro doctor in 
town is not allowed to re- 
ceive his patients there. 

Some of the men of Pike 
County work in the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad shop and several 
are railroad workers. Most of 
the women work as domestics. 

Firmwood -Box and Crate 
Company has five per cent of 
Nergo employees. Movie Stars 
Ine. hire no Negroes. A commit- 
tee of local Negro citizens went 
to see members of the City 
Council about hiring Negroes in 
the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments. The council stated that 
they would “look into the mat- 
ter.” They are still looking but 
in the wrong direction. 

* * * 

Holiday Inn, a National Motel 
chain, opened ’ a motel recently 
and employs 25 Negroes as 
maids (18.50 per week) and as 
waitresses ($10 per week). 

The farmers in general own 
their own land and the majority 


JFK SENDS YOUTH 
INTO ARMY 

President Kennedy recently 
seized upon the Berlin crisis to 
extend the tour of duty of those 
enlistees in the armed forces 
and activated 155,000 men in 
the National Guard and Re- 


of Negroes own their own 
homes. 

* * * 

The Negro high schools in 
Pike County are not accredited 
high schools. There are only six 
high schools in the entire state 
that are accredited. None of the 
higher institutions of learning 
provided for by the state for 
Negro students are accredited. 

The beginning salary for Ne- 
gro teachers in Pike County is 
$2,900. 

* ~ * * 

That is a picture of what Pike 
County, Mississippi is like. What 
follows is what the Negro stu 
dents and some white students 
of Pike County are doing to 
change it. 

* * * 

STUDENTS PROTEST 
TREATMENT OF SIT-INERS 

On October 5, 1961, 116 Negro 
high school students participa- 
ted in a march to the downtown 
area of McComb., This march 
was in protest of the refusal of 
the Board of Education to re- 
admit Brenda Travis and Ike 
Lewis. These two students were 
refused readmittance to Burg- 
hind High School because they 
participated in a sit-in demon- 
stration in McComb, Mississippi 
(Continued on Page 8) 


serve units, as if this would 
solve the problem. He, no doubt, 
considers that although this may 
not be the best solution to 
chronic unemployment, it does 
take some of the heat off, and 
certainly, isn’t creating any 
more unemployment. 

So overwhelming is this fact 
of life in 1961-62 that the labor 
bureaucracy with Meany at its 
head was compelled on the very 
day Meany announced that he 
was 100% behind Kennedy, to 
make exceptions. 

See “New Wave of Lay-offs” 
Page 2 


Meany and AFL-CIO leader- 
ship went on record as support- 
ing a shorter workweek with no 
cut in pay, Kennedy to the 
contrary. In opposition to Ken- 
nedy who had addressed the 
Bal Harbor convention a week 
earlier, the AFL-CIO, adopted 
a resolution to “press for wage 
advances” in the coming year. 
Kennedy had suggested a volun- 
tary wage freeze. Concerning 
price stability, which Kennedy 
says will go up, if workers de- 
mand higher wages, the resolu- 
tion stated, "most industries 
can afford to grant improve- 
ments of wages, salaries and 
fringe benefits without price 
increases.” 

LABOR’S GATE CRASHER 

Only in the field of public 
relations has the New Frontiers- 
men proved more adept than 
their Republican predecessors, 
and they may assume the role 
of the “friends of Labor” only 
with the connivance of the 
labor bureaucrats. A fe.w years 
back Eisenhower roundly as- 
sailed his cabinet members, for 
not one of them secured an in- 
vitation to speak before a labor 
gathering on Labor Day. 

Kennedy has no such prob- 
lem. Carrying the ball for the 
Administration in the field of 
labor, Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg has crashed into virtually 
every major labor parley and 
management-labor dispute that 
occurred in 1961, to the cheers 
of the top labor brass. His line 
is clear. Now isn’t the time to 
strike. Now isn’t the time to 
ask for higher wages, and now 
isn’t the time to press for a 
shorter workweek. Any such ac- 
tivity on the part of labor 
would place the nation in 
jeopardy at a moment when 
Russia threatens from without. - 
“NOT NOW” MEANS NEVER 

The utter cynicism with which 
this line is put forth is nakedly 
exposed if one listens to the 
pronouncements of JFK at the 
same time. The President con- 
stantly reiterates that we can 
expect the Cold War to con- 
tinue for “generations to come.” 
In the language of the Kennedy 
Administration, not now, means 
never. 

Goldberg’s arrogance knows 
no bounds. At the AFL-CIO 
Convention that took place in 
the middle of December in Bal 
Harbor, Florida, he took the 
platform and proceeded to lec- 
ture A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
(Continued on Page 8) 



STUDENTS PROTEST IN 

McComb, Mississippi, U.S.A. 

McComb, Miss. — The City of McComb is located 
in Pike County Mississippi. Pike County has a popula- 
tion of 10,401. Of these, 43 per cent are Negroes. There is 
one park, one -golf course, one swimming pool, two 
schools restricted to Negroes and seven restricted to 
whites. I 
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IN STEEL AND AUTO 

Workers Face New Wave Of Lay-Offs 


Natalia Trotzky Denounces 
Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung 


"No Work, Go Home" 

HOMESTEAD, Penna. — In 
the steel mill today the work- 
ers are very uncertain about 
what to expect next. They know 
more layoffs are coming, 
though. They’ve _ seen them 
happening for many months. 
The worry comes in not know- 
ing what day your number is 
coming up — the day you get the 
pink slip. 

Nobody is safe. In my de- 
partment alone, four foremen 
were put on that one-way 
street — out of a job. As for 
the workers, they have been 
regularly laid off for some 
time. It’s reached the point 
now where 15 years seniority 
doesn’t mean a thing. And the 
men are pretty bitter about it. 

A Negro friend of mine told 
me of an incident that happen- 
ed to him when he was sent 
to the 45-inch mill to work. He 
said he didn’t like it down 
there because there was no 
such thing as steady work 
hours. If anything happened 
to prevent the men form work- 
ing while the mill was rolling, 
they were sent home. 

This worker tried to make 
the best of it, but in the mean- 
time signed for another job in 
the department. He knew the 
discriminatory policy in the 
mill, but figured they would 
either give him the job or send 
him to another plant. 

Workers 

Battle 

Automation 25c 

By Charles Denby 
Orders: News & Letters 
875i Grand River 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


Rather than give him the job, 
they shipped him to another 
shop — bnt not before he told 
the head super off good and 
proper. ' 

The company is trying to 
adopt a general policy of “No 
work, go home” if anything 
happens. It used to be that 
we could stick around until the 
bottleneck was cleared up. 
Now it’s different. 

There is also another new 
twist in the mill. Here at 
Homestead, you did the work 
that your letter called for. Now 
they are trying to work any- 
body anyplace and on any job 
— from top money on down. 


"Recalled in Sept. 
Laid-off in Dec." 

CALIFORNIA - - I’ve seen 
something new in this layoff — 
and it is a depressing thing. 
I don’t know how widespread 
it is, but the people I’ve talked 
with say they are not coming 
back to Chrysler. 

You ask the union what they 
are going to do about unem- 
ployment-nothing. And others 
are trying to find an individual 
way out. Or try to. But some- 
where you have got to see the 
negativity, the surge for some- 
thing different; some way other 
than an individual way out. 

I haven’t seen anything as 
deep as this layoff. It is much 
worse than last year. Not only 
were fewer people called hack 
on this model, we didn’t work 
any more on it. The speed-up 
is tremendous. I worked from 
August to December in 1960 
and was laid off. On this model, 
I didn’t get called back until 
September and worked to Dec- 
ember. 


POLICE BRUTALITY AGAINST 
NEW YORK HOSPITAL PICKETS 


New York City — I joined 
the picket line at Flower 
Fifth Ave. Hospitalwhen a 
friend from Local 1199 of 
the Hospital Workers told 
me about how 150 of the 
400 workers' had been fired 
and the wages' of the others 
lowered. 

This supposed “reform” in 
NY hospitals, where the work- 
ers are already underpaid, 
would set a terrible precedent, 
and the demonstration of the 
sacked hospital workers was 
very important. 

This was the first time I 
have ever been on a union 
picket line, and although I was 
a Freedom Rider in Jackson, 
Miss., I have never seen such 
police brutality. One of the 
union men said to me: “I 

haven’t seen such police vio- 
lence since the ’30s.” 

We were out at five a.m. in 
front of the entrances asking 
the other workers not to go in 
and telling them “You’ll be 

next.” To other Negroes I 

would yell “Last hired, first 


fired.” Cops would try to bring 
scabs in through our line and 
they were very mean. I could 
see them hitting people in the 
kidneys with their clubs, swing- 
ing them from the elbow and 
hitting f-om behind so that 
onlookers couldn’t see. 
JACKSON, MISS— N.Y., N.Y. 

Many of the workers are 
Negroes, and the cops were so 
brutal it reminded them of the 
South and of the Freedom 
Rides. . “This is New York City, 
not Jackson, Mississippi!” they 
yelled. Finally, when I tried 
to stop a cop who had knocked 
a woman down and wouldn’t let 
her up again, he turned on 
me and hit me in the stomach 
with his nightstick. 

WORKERS WERE 
WONDERFUL 

In the face of this violence, 
the workers — most of whom are 
Puerto Rican or Negro — were 
wonderful. When they met at 
ten o’clock the enthusiasm was 
high and it was voted to carry 
on the demonstration for as 
long as possible. 

Mary Hamilton 
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So many things were sold out 
in the contract. There is some- 
thing about SUB. The govern- 
ment tied it up. We won’t re- 
ceive the entire amount under 
the new contract because 
Chrysler has to get permission 
from the government to allow 
them to write off SUB as a 
tax loss or something, which 
nobody knew until this layoff. 

We will also be out of about 
$220 dollars in vacation pay. 
Other au-o contracts are pro- 
rated on the time you work — 
not us. Under the Chrysler 
contract a man could have 25 
years seniority in the place and 
not get a vacation. It’s possible. 

If yon don’t work eight 
months out of the year, or if 
you are not on the payroll on 
May 1, you won’t get a vaca- 
tion. For most of us, cur only 
hope is to be on the payroll 
on May 1, because we only 
worked four months, half the 
time specified. 

The work force on this model 
has been cut by one-third, and 
: the line by 25 percent, so you 
can imagine how much speed- 
up there is going to be. One 
worker said some men on the 
line will have as many as six 
operations to do where they 
used to have one. As Auto- 
mation has come in we’ve seen 
one man do the work of two, 
then three — and now it’s six. 
And the word is going around 
that if you can’t do the work, 
you’re fired. 


Paris 

November 9, 1961 

Dear Editor: 

In the interview by Mr. Michel Gordey published in 
France-Soir, Monday, Nov. 7, the second paragraph says: 
“She (meaning me) hopes, before dying, to assist in the 
rehabilitation by world Communism of him (Trotzky) who 
was, after Lenin, the greatest revolutionary of modern 
times and the spiritual father of Mao Tse-tung, the’ Chinese 
Communist leader. 

These words don’t belong to me at all; they Were in- 
troduced by the writer of the interview. I am therefore 
obliged to state precisely the following: 

1 — A great revolutionary like Leon Trotzky could not 
in any way be the father of Mao Tse-tung who won his 
position in direct struggle with the Left-Opposition 
(Trotzkyist) and consolidated if by the murder and per- 
secution of revolutionaries just as Chiang Kai-shek did. 
The spiritual fathers of Mao Tse-tung and of his party are 
obviously Stalin (whom he always credits as such) and his 
collaborators, Mr. Khrushchev included. 

2 — I consider the present Chinese regime, the same as 
the Russian regime or all others based on the latter model, 
as far from Marxism and the proletarian revolution as 
that of Franco in Spain. 


3 — The police terror and the calumnies of Stalin are 
only the political aspect of a death struggle conducted 
against the revolution by the entire bureaucracy. One can- 
not therefore expect the re-establishment of the whole 
truth except by the annihilation of this bureaucracy by 
the working class which it has reduced to slavery. I don’t 
expect anything from the Russian party nor from its 
fundamentally anti-communist imitators. All de-Staliniza- 
tion will prove to be a trap if it doesn’t lead to the seizure 
of power by the proletariat and the dissolution of the 
police institutions, political, military and economic, based 
on the counter-revolution which established Statlinist state- 
capitalism. 


With my salutations, 
Natalia Sedova Trotzky 


I As we go to press the sad news of the death of Natalia 
Trotsky has just been announced. An article in memoriam 
will appear in the next issue. 


Freedom Riders Hit Route 40’s 


Segregated Restaurants 


On December 16, CORE went 
through with the Freedom Ride 
against the segregated restaur- 
ants on US Route 40 in Mary- 
land and Delaware. This ride 
had been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 11 and was postponed on 
a compromise. Some 35 out of 
70 restaurants in Maryland and 
12 out of 15 in Delaware said 
they would serve Negroes. The 
others were given until Decem- 
ber 16 to integrate. At least ten 
of those which had promised 
to integrate reneged on their 
promise when tested Novem- 
ber 25. 

OVER 700 people participated 
in the ride. They came from as 
far away as Rochester, New 
York and Cornell University. 
Some of the riders had to drive 
all Friday night to arrive at the 
rendezvous point Saturday 
noon. 

* * * 

There were enough cars so 
that ■ really massive attacks 
could be ’made on the restaur- 
ants. Five and six ears would 
drive up to a restaurant and 


the riders would fill it. In some 
cases this worked. About ten 
restaurants integrated that day. 
These were generally the bet- 
ter restaurants. Others simply 
closed and remained closed all 
day. A rather expensive way 
of avoiding serving Negiroes. 
Others read the Maryland tres- 
pass act to the sit-iners, thereby 
forcing them to leave or be ar- 
rested. This too became rather 
awkward when carload latter 
carload arrived throughout the 
afternoon. 

One proprietor of a diner, 
a notorious racist, refused to 
allow the riders even to enter 
his restaurant. This forced 
him to stand out in the cold 
rain for several hours in his 
shirtsleeves reading the tres- 
pass act as about twenty cars 
drove up to his diner one by 
one. 

At the finish of the ride; the 
riders gathered in a church in 
Baltimore. The climax of the 
evening was not speeches, 
however, it was a march through 
the Negro section of Baltimore 


by the Freedom Riders. As they 
walked through the streets 
singing Freedom songs, win- 
dows opened, heads peered out, 
people cheered and joined in 
the singing. About a score or so- 
joined the march. The march 
continued for about an hour 
and returned to the church. 

At the church, it was an- 
nounced that a group of twenty 
riders had been sitting in a 
restaurant in Aberdeen, Mary- 
land. People were asked to go 
and relieve them. About 45 
people did go. The restaurant 
proved to be the Aberdeen bus 
terminal and was also the 
hangout for a lot of the local 
hoods and a lot of the soldiers 
from Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds nearby. 

GI’S CHANGE OWNERS TUNE 
The owner did not want to 
read the trespass act lest he 
run the risk of violating Fed- 
eral laws and regulations pro- 
hibiting discrimination in bus 
terminals.. Apparently, he had 
spread the news that Freedom 
Riders were sitting in his res- 
'taurant and he invited the local 
toughs to come around. There 
was a CORE picket line around 
the restaurant. 

About ten o’clock it seemed 
that a climax was about to 
be reached. The police ' dis- 
creetly absented themselves, 
and rumors were heard that 
the owner was going to cut 
off the lights and set the 
Hoods on the sit-iners. Then 
he had an apparent change 
of heart. The police reap- 
peared and the owner read 
the trespass act. This was 
not due to any sudden access 
of morality. A Negro soldier 
walked in with several white 
and oriental buddies and was 
joined by a number of other 
GI’s. The owner realized that 
they would be on the side of 
the Freedom Riders. 

More Freedom Rides will un- 
doubtedly. be necessary on 
Route 40. They will continue 
until victory. 


ONLY 25* 

FREEDOM RIDERS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 

By Louise Inghram and Mary Hamilton yi 

. . There was a rally in Jackson the night before 
we went to court. It was pouring down rain . . . The 
place holds 1500 people and It was filled to capacity. 
The police were out in force, refused to let anyone 
stand. When the seats were filled the rest of the 
people were made to disperse . . . The Freedom 
Riders were all there. We received a standing ova- 
tion. We sang that night within the borders of Jack- 
son.” 

Order your copy of the Freedom Riders’ stories. 
News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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Mao Tse-tung 


From the Beginning of Power 
To the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


By Raya Dunavevskaya * 


War and Revolution 

The totality of the crisis in China has been 
brought about by a combination of natural calama- 
ties and an inhuman drive % the totalitarian rulers 
to industrialize, collectivize and “communlze” the 
vast land with one “Great Leap Forward.” Instead 
of achieving any new social order, 650 million 
human beings face famine and near-famine condi- 
tions for the secbnd consecutive year. This, how- 
ever, has in no way deterred the state-capitalist 
bureaucracy either from swallowing up countries 
bordering its territory — as in the conquest of Tibet, 
and the incursions into Indian territory — or from 
vying with Russian Communism for influence over 
the Afro-Asian and the Latin-American worlds. On 
the contrary, Mao has thrown down the gauntlet to 
Khrushchev for leadership of the Communist world. 

To crown his world ambitions Mao has not 
shirked from taking on responsibility for a pos- 
sible nuclear holocaust. The Chinese rulers have 
shocked alt mankind by their cynical statements 
that China would suffer “least” were such a 
holocaust to break out. “Even if 200 million of 
us were killed, we would still 'have 400 million 
left.” (1) Maq has laughed at “nuclear war black- 
mail” branding all who fear nuclear war as 
cowards and “revisionists.” As Hongqi (Red Flag) 
put it: “The modern revisionists are panic stricken 
by the policy of nuclear war blackmail. They de- 
velop from the fear of war to the fear of revo- 
lution.” (2) 

This glorification of revolution is not meant 
for mainland China, however. It is directed against 
other lands. The Chinese masses would like nothing 
better than a revolution against their ruling class 
headed by Mao Tse-tung. For one brief period voices 
were heard, loud and clear, in uncompromising op- 
position to the single party state. They were, as 
they expressed it, “blooming and contending” in 
line with Mao’s speech “let 100 flowers bloom, let 
100 schools of thought contend.” This opposition was 
soon ruthlessly crushed. 

1956 opened a new world epoch in the fight for 
freedom. The year began with Khrushchev, in Feb- 
ruary, calling for de-Stalinization. He hoped this 
would guarantee the containment of revolutionary 
unrest. In May, Mao felt certain that it was safe 
for him to act the benevolent “sun” (3) that would 
allow “100 flowers to bloom,” and “100 schools of 
thought to contend.” The year ended with the Hun- 
garian Revolution showing, beyond any peradven- 
ture of doubt, that what the Freedom Fighters want 
is freedom from Communism. 

The Chinese people “bloomed and contended” 
so vigorously that they exposed the contradiction, 
the live, antagonistic contradiction between rulers 
and ruled, thus giving the li e to Mao’s claim that he 
is an exponent of the Marxist theory of liberation. 

It is impossible to understand the situation the 
Chinese rulers face now, either internally or ex- 
ternally, without understanding the critical years 
1956-1957. Just as the Hungarian Revolution was not 
only a national revolution, so the discontent in China 
was not confined to its borders. Both events mark an 
historic turning point in world development as well 
as in class relations within state-capitalist societies. 

The bureaucracy’s incredible fanaticism and 
blindness to reality and to logic meant that every- 
thing had to fit into the - bureaucracy’s world. If 
people could not be “remolded” to fit, they had to 
be destroyed. We face, as the starkest and most 
palpable realities today, what the great German 
philosopher Hegel — analyzing the abstract philo- 
sophic development of the “Spirit in Self-Estrange- 
ment” — had called “the absolute and universal in- 
version of reality and thought, their entire estrange- 
ment one from the other’’(4). 

That brief period of open dispute in China 
illuminates both the Sino-Soviet dispute, and the 
fundamental struggle of China and Russia against 
the United States. The life and death question of 
war and revolution is thereby brought into focus. 
Though the right to any freedom of expression in 
China was short-lived, and though the official 
sources (5) did not by any means reveal the full 
extent of the opposition, the true' sweep of freedom 
broke through these barriers as well as through the 
barriers of language. Just as the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters spoke in a more universal language 
Whan Magyar, and the Swahili language of the Afri- 


*This article is based on a chapter of a new book I 
am writing on the Afro-Asian and Latin-American 
worlds. I wish to thank a young scholar, Jonathan 
Spence, for some of the research for this article, 
and I am indebted for his knowledge of the Chinese 
language. The analysis of the material and the politi- 
cal conclusions are, however, naturally mine alone. 


can revolutionaries is understood by all, so, for the 
same reasons, we feel at one with the Chinese. They 
all speak the human language of freedom. Let’s 
listen: 


I. Voices of Revolt 


Communist Youth 

Lin H si-ling, age 21: “True socialism is highly 
democratic, but the socialism we have here is not 
democratic.. I call this society a socialism sprung 
from a basis of feudalism.” The People's Dally, June 
30, then continues, “She called them (certain pheno- 
mena in the life of our society) a class system, 
saying that it (i.e., class system) had already entered 
all aspects of life . . . she said with ulterior motives 
that the social productive forces in both the Soviet 
Union and China were very low and that these two 
countries had not yet eliminated class differences 
. . . Moreover, quoting Engels’ theory that one 
country cannot construct socialism and Lenin’s 
dictum that socialism is the elimination of class, 
rile arrived at the conclusion that present-day 
China and Russia are not socialist. She loudly de- 
manded a search for ‘true socialism’ and advocating 
using explosive measures to reform the present 
social system.” 

Chang Po-sheng, head of the propaganda depart- 
ment of the Communist Youth League in the Normal 
College 1 of Shenyang: “All kinds of important ques- 
tions are decided upon by six persons — Chairman 
Mao, Liu Shao-ch’i, Premier Chou En-lai and those 
above the rank of the Secretary General of the 
Party center. The destiny of six hundred million is 
dictated by the pen of these six men and how can 
they know the actual situation? At best they can 
make an inspection tour of the Yellow River and 
swim the Yangtze.” (Shenyang Daily, June 11). 

Worker and Student Strikes 

“Since last year, workers in the province have 
involved themselves in thirteen strikes and trouble- 
making incidents.” (Reported by New China News 
Agency, Canton, May 14). 

Trade Unions called “Tongues of the Bureau- 
cracy.” "Trade unions were cast aside because they 
were concerned with production and not with the 
workers’ welfare . . . that is why some workers in 
Canton, Changsha, Wuhan, Hsinhsiang and Shikiach- 
wahg dubbed their trade unions ‘workers’ control 
departments’ led by the administration, ‘tongues of 
the bureaucracy,’ and ‘tail of the administration,’ 
etc. ... Is it not a ‘crisis’ in the trade union work 
that trade unions are divorced from the masses to 
such a degree?” (From Li Feng’s “On an 8,000-li 
Tom of Hurried Observations,” People’s Daily, 
May 9). 

Professors 

Ko P’ei-chi, Lecturer, Department of Industrial 
Economics, China People’s University in Peking: 
“When the Communist Party entered the city in 
1949 the common people welcomed it with food and 
drink and looked upon it as a benevolent force. 
Today the common people choose to estrange them- 
selves from the Communist Party as if its members 
- were gods and devils . . . The party members be- 
have like plain-clothes police and place the masses 
under their surveillance. The party members are 
not to be blamed for this, for the party organiza- 
tion instructs them to gather information ... The 
masses may knock you down, kill the Communists 
and overthrow you. The downfall of the Communist 
Party does not mean the downfall of China. This 
cannot be described as unpatriotic for the Com- 
munists no Longer serve the people . . .” (Reported 
in People’s Daily, May 31). 

Huang Chen-Iu, editor of the school paper at 
the Normal College of Shenyang: “The Communist 
Party has 12 million members, less than two per 
cent of the total population. The 600 million pcofie 
are to become the obedient subjects of this two per 
cent of the people. What sort of principle is this!” 
(Reported in Shenyang Daily, June 11). 

NonrCommunist Parties 

Su P’ei-ying. China Democratic League, and 
Engineer of Tientsin Civil Housing Designing Board: 
“When the Communists first entered Tientsin, they 
said it was a revolution and our revolution was not 
a change of dynasties. The way I look at it now is 
that the revolution was worse than a change of 
dynasties and living in such a society is heart- 
breaking.? (Reported in New China News Agency, 
June 9). 

Lung Yun, Vice Chairman KMTRC (6). “During 
the Second World War, the United States granted 
loans and leases to her allies. Later, some of these 


allies refused to pay back the loans, and the United 
States excused some from repayment. It will take 
our country more than ten years to repay the 
loans from the Soviet Union, if we can ever repay 
them. Besides, we have to pay interest to the Soviet 
Union. China fought for socialism, but look at the 
result.” (Reported by the New China News Agency, 
June 18, as “Lung Yun’s Absurd Views”). 

The Press and 
The Peasants 

Tai Huang, New China News Agency journalist. 
Who had joined the Communist Party in 1944: “The 
old ruling class has been overthrown, but a new 
ruling class has arisen. The evolution of this will 
lead to an amalgamation with Taiwan.” NCNA, Pek- 
ing, August 17, continues its report: “After the out- 
break of the Hungarian incident, Tai Huang disap- 
proved of the dispatch of the Soviet troops to help 
Hungary to suppress its counter-revolutionary rebel- 
lion ... He slandered the people’s journalistic enter- 
prises as a ‘policy to make the people ignorant.’ He 
maliciously attacked the leaders of the New China 
News Agency everywhere.” 

NCNA, Canton, May 14: “The Communist Party 
Kwantung Committee has courageously and thor- 
oughly exposed the contradictions found in current 
work in Kwantung . . . the contradictions between 
the leadership and the masses. These find main ex- 
pression in undemocratic behaviour on the part of 
the cadres which leads to the practice of having 
work carried out by coercion and command and the 
violation of law and discipline; the refusal to make 
public the accounts which has permitted quite a 
number of co-operative cadres to indulge in corrupt 
practices; the non-participation of co-operative 
cadres in manual work and the payment of compen- 
sation wages to them at too high a rate. AH this 
dissatisfies the masses . . . From last winter, a total 
of 117,916 households have pulled out at different 
times from co-operatives in the province. At pre- 
sent, 102,149 households have rejoined.” 


I I . Suddenly 1 ,000 Weeds and 
The Great Leap Forward’ 

Suddenly, six weeks after the open forums first 
started, the Communist rulers called an abrupt halt 
to the “100 flowers” campaign, rt was felt that, in- 
stead of 100 flowers, they found 1,000 weeds and, 
“of course,” weeds must be rooted out; The road 
that had led to those six weeks was a tortuous one. 
Mao’s original speech, “Let 100 flowers bloom, let 
100 schools of thought contend,” which had been 
delivered as far back as May, 1956, and was in- 
tended for intellectuals only, had never been pub- 
lished. Nevertheless the limited freedom expanded 
itself. China was confronted with student strikes 
and worker strikes^ Meanwhile, the Hungarian 
“thaw” had developed into a full-scale revolution. 
Mao still thought he could limit the Chinese thaw 
by fitting the limited freedoms into the vise of 
single party domination. Thereupon, (February 27, 
1957) he delivered a new speech, “On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the People.” He 
redefined “contradiction” (Mao’s favorite thesis) to 
where both it and freedom lost all meaning. 
He further redefined “the people” to where they 
were , either “people” or “enemies.” Mao put so 
many limitations to the permissible contradictions 
that “blooming and contending” was diverted. Even 
then, however, he felt called upon to introduce so 
many “additions” to the text of his speech that 
when it was finally published, on June 18, 1957, (7) 
“the correct handling of contradictions” soon turned 
into a relentless hunt for “rightists.” The right to 
free expression ended abruptly, ruthlessly. 

Whether this took the form of outright exe- 
cution, as in the case of the three student leaders 
at Hanyaug, who were hanged before the horri- 
fied eyes of 10,000; or whether it took the form of 
sending “rightists and intellectuals” to work in 
the fields, or to serve prison terms, the shock 
was not exhausted by the typical totalitarian 
state’s crushing of the opposition. Far from re- 
treating in the faee of widespread opposition, Mao 
soon came out with a real brainstorm called “The 
People’s Communes.” 


2 . Regimentation of Labor 

Mao’s “People’s Communes” far outstripped 
Stalin’s dictum “to liquidate the kulak as a class 
In these “Communes” all the peasants — of China’s 
population of 650 million, no less than 500 million 
are peasants — were to be herded into barracks- 
like quarters where they were to function “along 
military lines,” working from sun-up to sundown 
After dinner they were either to attend meetings] 
or work in fields, or on construction, or in steel , 
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“mills” — or wherever they might be ordered to 
work. Then Mao planned to organize “Communes” 
in the cities. This total regimentation and militari- 
zation of labor was called “mass mobilization.” or 
“mass line.” This, said Mao, was going to unleash 
such vast productive forces that they could accom- 
plish in one' decade what it took four decades to 
accomplish in Russia. Moreover, the fantasy went 
on, they could go, “without interruption,” to Com- 
munism. 

The totalitarian state was in so great a hurry 
that in eight months it herded 120 million peasant 
households— formerly in 740 thousand agricultural 
producers’ cooperatives of 160 families- each — into 
24,000 “People’s Communes” each averaging no less 
than 5,000 families. This, it was claimed, “liberated” 
tens of millions of women from household chores. 
They therefore had to work alongside their men in 
the field full time; their children were taken away 
from them ,and sent to nurseries; old parents were 
sent to “old peoples’ happy homes.” All eating "was 
done in public mess halls, hence the women who 
were “freed” from household chores had to cook, 
instead of for one family, for approximately 8,000. 

“The People’s Commune,” read the Chinese 
Communist Party’s Central Committee Resolution, 
“is the combination of industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, education and military affairs within the 
scope of their activity.” (8) 

Pretentious Claims 

Pretentious claims were made that steel was 
being produced on the farms. Actually only a low- 
grade of pig iron — full of slag, and quite useless to 
the steel mills — was produced at the cost of trans- 
porting the bulky ore to the farm kilns. In the end, 
Peking itself had to admit that in 1958 no less than 
3.08 million tons of “locally made pig iron” had to 
be scrapped because it . was no good for industrial 
purposes. Instead of unleashing vast productive 
-forces, all that the “mass line” unleashed were 
aching backs,, and miserable barracks ' conditions of 
work and of living. The chaos, disorganization, in- 
tolerable living conditions, inhuman relationships, 
and just plain exhaustion compelled even the totali- 
tarian bureaucracy to call a halt and proclaim 
benevolently that “ten to twelve hours was suffi- 
cient” to work; that calisthenics and meetings 
should not take all the rest of the time since “people 
should sleep eight hours.” The determination per- 
sisted for the recognition of personal freedom. 
Hence, a new didtum; “Members of the Commune 
are directed to lead a collectivized life. Each per- 
son must work ten hours and engage in ideological 
studies for two hours a day. They are entitled to 
one day of rest every ten days . . . .The CCP com- 
mittee rules that all members are free to use their 
time as they wish outside of the ten hours of labor 
and two hours of ideological study each day; that 
husband and wife may have a room of their own; 
that members are permitted to make tea and other ' 
refreshments in their own quarters for themselves; 
and that women members may use their spare time 
to make shoes and mend clothes . . The Commune 
members have enthusiastically welcomed the small 
personal freedoms granted them by the CCP com- 
mittee.” (From a New China News Agency report of 
November 20, 1958). 


complete conditions, but yet who direct produc- 
tion.” The “new” principle has all the sound of 
sweated piece-work pay, thus: “The principle of ex- 
change for fair prices, distribution according to 
work, and work-more-earn-more.” (11) 

We must not think, however, that the recogni- 
tion of a need for technological build-up, or the 
need to concentrate on agricultural production, or 
the need for “specialists” and “lowering of produc- 
tion costs” means the abandonment of the Chinese 
Communist “three-sided banner” that is, socialist 
construction, the Great Leap Forward, and the 
“Commune”. 

Directed to the Afro-Asian world was the claim 
that it is possible for the underdeveloped areas to 
go uninterruptedly from industrialization into “Com- 
munism,” and that “the mass line” can achieve 
greater miracles than advanced science. This fan- 
tasy is at the root of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Khru- 
shchev’s policy of peaceful co-existence with the 
United States brought this underlying conflict to a 
head. 

2 . Roots of the 
Sino-Soviet Rift 

The first “model Commune” had been initiated 
in April, 1958 and was named “Sputnik.” The no- 
menclature was not chosen accidentally. The Octo- 
ber, 1957 Russian launching of the sputnik produced 
two very different reactions on the part of Khrush- 
chev and Mao. The former knew that Russia’s 
“superiority” over the United States was not “total.” 
He knew, also, the cost of crushing the. Hungarian 
Revolution and bringing the whole of Eastern 
Europe back under full Russian control. At the same 
time, the one billion dollars (12) in short-term cre- 
dits to Eastern Europe prevented aid to China in as 
massive ■ doses as had been previously given it. 
Above all, the Hungarian Revolution blew sky high, 
not only Hungary’s State Plan, it undermined also 
Russia’s Five Year Plan. This was scrapped and 
Khrushchev began .to think of some substantial 
trade, on a long-term loan basis, with the United 
States. Hence, the Manifesto of the ruling Com- 
munist parties, in November, 1957, was by no means 
limited to exorcising "revisionism.” It also reaffirm- 
ed the line of “peaceful co-existence.” 

Mao, who was present, thought otherwise. He 
believed that the sputnik had produced so radical 
a shift . in the world balance of power that the 
Communist orbit could now undertake little wars, 
“just wars” and all sorts of adventures with which 
to taunt US imperialism. While he signed the 
'“unanimous statement,” he decided upon a very 
dramatic departure not only vis-a-vis the United 
States, but a dramatic short-cut to outstrip Rus- 
sian Communism. The “Great Leap Forward” was 
to be accomplished by “the People’s Communes.” 
This illusion of Mao’s was fostered by one bounti- 
ful harvest, and his vainglorious confidence that 
he could, by a militarizing labor, outstrip science 
itself. 

Khrushchev & Mao Maneuver On U. S. 


, While the Communes never did develop as the 
over-all form of production in industry, industry was 
alleged to have met its production targets “so far 
ahead of time” that a halt could be called. Once 
again it was to be recognized that while industry is 
“the leader” agriculture remains “the basis.” There 
is no doubt that some progress was made, if the 
measure of progress is not the way in which people 
live, but the way. industry is developed. Irrigation 
projects were constructed with forced labor, and the 
rate of industrial growth far outdistanced that in 
another Asiatic country — India. 

Fantastic Goals Revised 

Whatever attraction the fantastic goals set for 
1958 had for the underdeveloped countries, if the 
gullible thought that ordering the masses about like 
soldiers and making them work endless hours would 
produce industrialization overnight, if the cynical 
failed to recoil from the “Communal living” which 
was short on sex life and love, and long on public 
mess-halls and work, the present famine conditions 
compel second thoughts. Here are the figures: 


First Revised 

Claims on Claims on 

1958 Output 1958 Output 
Steel (million metric tons) 11.08 8.00 

Grain (million metric tons) 375.00 250.00 

Cotton (million metric tons) 3.32 2.1 


No current statistics are released for agricul- 
ture. It is known, however, that while the word 
“Commune” is retained, it is actually the production 
brigade rather than the whole Commune that has 
become the operational unit. The large production 
brigade embraces from 200 to 300 families, equiva- 
lent to what it was in agricultural producers’ co-ops, 
or a single large village; and the small production 
brigade consists of only forty families. Again, while 
the large production brigade has the right of owner- 
ship, the small production brigade has the right of 
use of labor, land, draft animals, and farming tools 
and equipment. 

The “new” method of work follows along the 
road of the First Five Year Plan modeled on the 
Russian line, rather than the lines of departure 
mapped out with “The Great Leap Forward.” The 
blame is placed on those who didn’t understand, and 
thus are in need of yet a new rectification cam- 
paign since there are those “who have taken advan- 
tage of the difficulties created by natural calamities 
and shortcomings in basic-level work to carry out 
destructive activities.” 

The dictum is: “Reform some comrades who are 
crudely unconcerned with details, unwilling to 
understand and often have no idea whatsoever of 


Khrushchev didn’t have to wait two years for 
the revised figures on the achievements of the 
“Great Leap Forward” to be published for him to 
know the preposterousness of the so-called simul- 
taneous development of agriculture and industry 
in a country that had no advanced technological 
base for either. Nor did he appreciate Mao’s attempt 
to transform the fantasy into a “theory” to prove the 
superiority of the China Road over Russia’s more 
arduous and long road to “Communism.” The break- 
ing point, however, came, not on the question of 
the “Commune,” but at a time when Mao tried to 
tell him how to conduct the struggle against, the 
United States, and how to run the intemati«nal 
Communist movement. He disregarded Mao’s opposi- 
tion to his meeting with Eisenhower, and proceeded 
to lay the basis for a summit meeting at which, of 
course, Mao would not be present. Khrushchev ar- 
rived in the United States on September 15, 1959,. 
and the “spirit of Camp David” for a summit was 
adhered to until the U-2 spy plane incident in May, 
1960. Before that day which compelled Russia to 
change its line, China took advantage of the 90th 
anniversary of the birth of Lenin (April 22) to trans- 
form the power conflict into a “theory of revolu- 
tion.” It was called “Long Live Leninism,” was 
published as an “Editorial,” and appeared in Red 
Flag, No. 8, 1960 and translated in the Peking Re- 
view, No. 17, 1960. (21) 

This “Editorial” Is a full-sized pamphlet of some 
40 pages. It is heavily sprinkled with quotations 
from Lenin, which stress proletarian revolution. 
While the editorial itself plays down “modern 
science” (that is, ICBM’s, H-bombs, and sputniks) 
as mere “specific details of technical progress in the 
present-day world,” it unleashes an attack on “mod- 
ern revisionism” in a way that makes it very easy 
fo read “Khrushchev” where the editorial says 
“Tito,” Since all the proofs of the war-like nature 
o fthe United States are drawn from the period after 
Khrushchev’s visit with Eisenhower, it is easy to 
see that “the inevitability of war” is, in truth, not a 
question of Lenin’s theory, but is specifically direc- 
ted against Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful co- 
existence. 

A year-and-a-half before Khrushchev’s attack 
on Albania, which even the most simple-minded 
easily recognized to mean “China.” and Chou En- 
lai’s departure from the 22nd Congress of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, Khrushchev rightly (13) 
judged that lengthy editorial on Lenin as a new 
stage, not merely in “Mao’s Thought,” but in Mao’s 
ambitions for leadership in the Communist orbit, in 
influence over the underdeveloped areas, and in 
calling the shots as to when to start the war with 
the United States. It is rumored that a discussion 
between Russia and China regarding a joint Pacific 


Fleet was’ cancelled by Khrushchev for fear that 
Mao would push him into a war over the Formosa 
Straits. (14) 

In any event, Khrushchev’s .1960 UN perform- 
ance, as well as his 1961 success in getting Outer 
Mongolia seated at the UN, announced to the United 
States that he, and not Mao, was still master of the 
Communist orbit; and announced to the Afro-Asian 
and Latin-American worlds that Russia and not 
China, can light the path to power. 

No doubt Mao had, and continues to have, illu- 
sions about the “Commune.” But this in no way 
changes his imperialist politics, which led to the 
conquest of Tibet, despite his “theoretical” es- 
pousal that socialist construction relies “on the 
masses, not on technique.” It is true that these 
considerations of power-politics (15), and not any 
theoretical differences, are the basic reasons for 
the different interpretations from Moscow and 
Peking on war and revolution. The objective forces 
that compel the different interpretations are, how- 
ever, by no means exhausted by pointing to the ob- 
vious power-politics involved. It is true also that 
the unity of the Communist bloc far outweighs its 
differences. The differences, however, are by no 
means accidental or incidental. Nor are they dic- 
tated only by different national interests and con-’ 
ditions. 

Different conditions produce different modes 
of thought. Although threadbare, Mao’s and 
Khrushchev’s “theories” are as objectively found- 
ed as are their power politics. It is, therefore, 
necessary to trace them through to their sources. 
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Ifi. The Dialectic of Mao's Thought 
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“There are people that think that 
Marxism can cure- any disease. We 
should tell them that dogmas are more 
useless than cow dung. Dung can be 
used as fertilizer.” — Mao Tset-ung (16) 

“. . . in place of revolt appears arro- 
gance.” — Hegel. 

The Sino-Soviet rift has produced a raft of 
r-r-r-revol utajonary statements from the Chinese 
Communist Party that picture Mao as a Marxist- 
Leninist in unsullied revolutionary armor, who 
carries on a single-handed global struggle against 
“revisionism,” The West’s daily press does nothing 
to upset the simplicity and coherence of this fairy 
tale because it is all too eager to stress the power 
rift between Russia and China. In the process all 
words have lost their meaning. Yet the whole 
history of Mao proves his fight to have been one 
long struggle against “dogmatism,” not against 
“revisionism.” This is seen even in the official 
sources cited to prove his originality, mainly his 
pamphlets, “On Practice,” and “On Contradiction.” 

The 22-year long struggle 1 for power— -from the 
defeat of the , Chinese Revolution of 1925-27 to 
Mao’s assumption of full power in mainland China 
in 1949 — has been one long series of basic revis- 
ions of Marxism, ending in its total transformation 
into opposite, i.e., totalitarian Communism. To this 
theory of totalitarian Communism — the monolithic 
single party state power developed by Stalin— Mao 
did make two original contributions; (1) the role 
of the Army, in and out of state power; and (2) 
brain-washing, which he calls “Thought Reform” 
and which he applies equally to all classes. While 
this has even less relationship tu Marxism than his 
“philosophy” of Practice and Contradiction, it is 
of the essence in a consideration of Mao’s thought 
and must, as; we said, be traced to its-source. The 
transformation into opposite is never a mere aca- 
demic question, but has deep objective roots. In 
the case of Mao, it is not limited either to the func- 
tioning of the “Soviet China in Yenan” or the 
"Philosophic Essays,” both of which date back to the 
period of 1937. Much less can we see it in its 
totality if we begin only with Mao’s 1949 assump- 
tion of power in mainland China, and the political 
statements that followed. Rather, the transforma- 
tion begins directly after the 1925-1927 Revolution 
is defeated. Ip this case we are willing to follow 
Mao’s method of back-dating. He dates the "Chinese 
Revolution” front its defeat because it is then that, 
as he puts it, “The Revolutionary War” began. 

1. Defeat of Revolution 

The defeat of the 1925-1927 Chinese Revolu- 
tion meant the defeat of the peasantry as well as 
the proletariat. However; where the proletariat 
could not in any way escape the counter-revolu- 
tionary vengeance of Chiang in the cities where his. 
power — state and military, prison and police — was 
centered, it was possible, in the vast land of Ohna, 
to find some escape in the mountainous countryside. 

Very early during his running, from Chiang’s 
endless “extermination campaigns,” Mao must have 
decided that warlordism is no accidental feature of 
Chinese life, and that “mass power” too should he 
coordinated with the military. Guerrilla war, and 
not peasant revolution, was soon made into a theory- 
The “Red” Army, and not the poor peasants, be- 
came the new all-encompassing reality — political 
as well as military, philosophic as well as economic. 
The Party aimed with military might won support 
from the peasantry when it took over in a definite 
piece of territory and fostered agricultural reform. 
But whether or not it had such wide support, its 
military control of an area gave the Party state 
power over the peasantry. This is the quintessen- 
tial element. Theory can wait. 

This is why Mao never made his only original 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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and moving piece of writing of spontaneous peasant 
revolt and organization — ‘“Report on an Investiga- 
tion of the Peasant Movement in Hunan,” Febru- 
ary, 1927 — into a theory of the role of the peasantry 
in revolution, (17) Mao had no disagreement with 
Stalin’s policy of “The Bloc of Four Classes,”. which 
contributed no small share to the defeat of the 
Revolution, Despite its revolutionary fervor when 
it reports the actual revolutionary actions of the 
peasantry, Mao's Report describes divisions of society 
as those between “good gentry” and “bad gentry,” 
“corrupt officials” and “honest ones,” and speaks 
of “a new democratic order,” not of a social revolu- 
tion and a new classless society. 

Peasant Revolts 

The peasant' revolts which have characterized 
the whole of Chinese history since before Christ, 
deeply characterized, of course, the 1925-27 Revolu- 
tion. But Mao’s “Red Army,” which arose after 
the defeat of the Revolution including the peasantry 
in Hunan, did not spring from any large scale 
spontaneous peasant movement. Quite the contrary. 
“The Red Army had no support from the masses. 
And in many places it was even attacked like a 
bandit gang.” (18). When asked whether his Army 
hadn’t included some lumpen-proletariat and even 
some bandit chiefs, Mao’s answer was characteristic, 
that is to say, practical: They were excellent fight- 
ers. The Army was kept disciplined and in action. 
By the time of Chiang’s fourth extermination cam- 
paign, it was capable of the historic military feat, 
the phenomenal long march, which began in Octo- 
ber, 1934, into the vastness of China, and stretched 
over no less than 6,000 miles. 

What, however, is forgotten in the oft-telling of 
this military exploit— I leave aside the decisive role 
of Chu Teh because it does not change the charac- 
ter of .Maoism — is that the long march meant also 
stops; conquests of villages; acquisition of food sup- 
plies by whatever means; and the final method of 
establishing power when it did set itself up as the 
supposed “Soviet Republic.7 The so-called Soviet 
areas always coincided with the Red Army’s sphere 
of action including the setting up of the “Soviet” 
from above by the Chinese Communist Party. One 
thing is clear and indisputable and absolutely new: 
Never before had a Marxist leader built an Army 
where there was no mass movement and called the 
territory of its operation a “Soviet Republic.” 

The running for safety, the need to survive, the 
compulsion to protect oneself, was to be elevated 
into “a theory of revolution.” Not only that,- every 
aspect of this survival was so transformed. For ex- 
ample, early in his career, Mao was ruthless against 
opponents, more ruthless against revolutionary op- 
ponents than he was against Chiang Kai-shek. Thus 
Li Li-San, who tried to base himself on the urban 
proletariat and some revolutionary Marxist 
principles, had to be destroyed. Thus, Mao 
liquidated the Kiangsi Soviet which, in 1930, tried 
to base itself on the city. As he himself pat it to 
Edgar Snow, the rebels were “disarmed and liqui- 
dated.” (19)Thereby, Mao completed what the count- 
er-revolution Chiang Kai-shek achieved with the 
defeat of the 1927 Revolution — physical divorce of 
the Party from the working class. 

, He repeated this in 1936 as he moved again “to 
liquidate” Chang Kuo-t’ao (20) who opposed, his 
“peasant Soviets.” Mao followed the same policy 
after his new united front .with Chiang in the war 
against Japan, when he moved against Trotskyists 
who stood for a “third front” or “Lenin front.” In- 
deed, he branded these as the“principal enemies,” 
which means that fighting against them took pri- 
ority over fighting either Chiang or Japan. 

Struggle Against "Dogmatists" 

The struggle against “dogmatists” characterized 
Mao, in action and in theory, before and after power. 
We will not get the slightest whiff of fighting 
“revisionists” until Mao has to fight Khrushchev 
for power within the Communist world and sud- 
denly finds it necessary to appear ‘orthodox.” The 
pretense of orthodoxy is strictly limited to the world 
outside of China. Since the concrete there gives 
the lie to this claim of orthodoxy, the emphasis is 
on Mao’s “original contributions.” Original they 
truly are. Indeed they have nothing whatever to do 
with Marxism as was seen over and over again on 
his road to power. His outflanking of the cities was 
of one piece with his appeal to the workers, not to 
revolt, but to continue production, and remain at 
work while he “took the cities.” 

Mao’s “orthodoxy” has more than a tinge of 
“originality” since he feels compelled to transform 
his road to power into a universal theory applicable 
to all, and especially, so to the under-developed 
countries. Thus, a recent article in Hongqi (Red 
Flag) Number 20-21, 1960, called “A Basic Sum- 
ming Up of Experience Gained in the Victory of 
the Chinese People’s Revolution,” expansively states, 
over and over again, that the road to power was 
the establishment of “small revolutionary bases in 
the rural areas,” the moving from “a few” of these 
to “many,” and thus encircling “the cities by the 
rural areas (led) to the ultimate taking over of the 
cities.” 

And again: “Com. Mao Tse-tung maintained 
that, above all, the bases in the country which at 
the beginning were small in area and still few in 
number should be firmly held and continuously ex- 
panded and developed. In this way, it would be pos- 
sible ‘to come ever nearer the goal of attaining 
nation-wide political power’.” 

Mao is not stressing the role of the peasantry 
as against that of the city workers in order to give 
the peasantry a special role in the revolution. On 
the contrary, he denigrates the early peasant Soviets 
in China, of which he was a leader, but not yet the 
undisputed leader. Here is how he analyzed that 
period: 

“We must by no means allow a recurrence of 
such ultra-left, erroneous policies as were adopted 



toward the petty and middle bourgeoisie by our 
party in the period from 1931 to 1934 (the advocat- 
ing of uneeonomieally high standards in working 
conditions; excessively high income-tax rates; . . . 

- the shortsighted, one-sided view of the so-called 
‘welfare of the toilers’ instead of making , our ob- 
jective the development of production, the pros- 
perity of our economy, the taking into account of 
both public and private interests and benefits of 
both labor and capital.) (22) 

Mao launched his new policy by securing Chiang 
Kai-shek’s release after his own Kuomintang sub- 
ordinates had kidnapped him at Sian in December, 
1936. Mao then had Chiang re-instated as head of 
the united national forces. This is what it meant: 

“Our policy is to rely on the poor peasants 
and maintain a stable alliance with the middle 
peasants in order to destroy the system of feudal 
and semi-feudal exploitation by the landlord class 
and the old type of rich peasants. The land, the 
properties . which the landlords and rich peasants 
receive, must not exceed those which the mass of 
peasants get. But neither should there be a repe- 
tition of the ultra-left, erroneous policy carried out 
between 1931 and 1934, the so-called policy of ‘dis- 
tribute no land to the landlords and poor land to 
the rich peasants/ It is necessary to heed the opinion 
of the middle peasants ... if they do not agree, 
concessions should be made to them.” (24) 

And again: “We have already adopted a de- 
cision not to confiscate the land of the rich peasant 
... we are not confiscating the property and the 
factories of the big and small merchants and capi- 
talists. We protect their enterprise . . . The com- . 
mon interests of both capitalist and workers are 
grounded in the struggle against imperialist ag- 
gression . . . What we consider the most important 
is that all parties and groups should treat us with- 
out animosity and bear in mind the objective of the 
struggle against Japan for salvation of the country. 
We shall hereafter consider of no importance any 
difference of opinion on other questions.” (23) 

In a word, Mao "supports” the poor peasant, 
the revolutionary peasant, like a rope supports a 
hanging- man. Only after the abrogation of the 
Land Law of the first “Soviet Republic” which 
had stipulated the confiscation of the land, with- 
out compensation, of all landowners above middle 
peasant — and only after the total disintegration 
of the proletarian leadership — did Mao finally 
(1937) become the undisputed leader of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

He is “for” the peasant when he wants to fight 
the city worker. He is “for” the poor peasant as he 
moves against the landlord who opposes him. When 
he needs the landlords as “part of the nation” that 
opposes Japan, he promises them their rights, and 
he even collects their rent for them in this period! 
The only peasant he is truly for is the peasant Army. 
Of air the Communists in po wer, only the Chinese 
list the Army along with the Party as the two in- 
struments of power. 

Since the attempt to establish Mao as nothing 
short of “the greatest and most outstanding revolu- 
tionary leader, statesman and theorist of Marxism — 
Leninism in the modern era” begins with establish- 
ing him as “the philosopher” ' who wrote “On 
Practice.” (25), and “On Contradiction” (26), it is 
to these we turn. 

2 . The 4 Philosophy ’ 
of the Yenan Period 

“We are opposed to the die-hards in 
the revolutionary ranks . . . We are 
opposed to the idle talk of the ‘left’.” 
— Mao Tse-tung. ' 

The drastic change from the first “Soviet” 
period (1928-34) to the’ second (Yenan period, 1935- 
1945) was naturally questioned by many Commun- 
ists. When some in his “Red Army” called the 
merger with the Chiang regular Army “counter- 
revolutionary,” Mao replied that they were' “dog- 
matists.” This political struggle underlies the period 
of Mao’s alleged original contribution to the phil- 
osophy of Marxism. 

Objective research has since cast considerable 
doubt as to the date (1937) when the essays “On 
Practice” and “On Contradiction” were written; they 
weren’t published until 1950-52. (27). We', however, 
are willing to accept the official date for their 
writing at face value because they are objectively, 
subjectively, for yester-year and for today, so very 
Maoist that it does not matter that Mao may have 
back-dated them to make them appear prescient 
or re-written thein to suit his present style. The 


point is, in order to sell the policy of class collabora- 
tion, Mao evidently thought a frontal attack -on 
“dogmatists” would be insufficient. Hence he 
chose the form of “Philosophic Essays.” These are 
so filled with empty abstractions that it is difficult 
to discover either his subject or his aim. 

Mao Perverts |Lenin 

In “On Practice,” Mao writes, “The epistemol- 
ogy of dialectical materialism . . . regards human 
knowledge as being at no point separable from 
practice.” If knowledge is at no point separable 
from practice, he. would have done well to tell us 
what practice he is talking about. But, no, Mao is 
anxious to make this reduction of theory to “prac- 
ticality” appear to be based on nothing less au- 
thoritative than Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. Mao 
quotes Lenin’s sentence, “Practice is more than 
cognition (theoretical knowledge).” He fails to te’ll 
us, however, that Lenin was only restating Hegel’s 
analysis of the relationship of the Practical Idea 
to the Theoretical Idea before the two are united, 
as Lenin puts it, “precisely in the theory of knowl- 
edge.” 

Far from theory being reduced to “practicality ^ 
Lenin asserts, in the very section from which Mao 
quoted one sentence, the following: “Abas: Man’s 
consciousness not only reflects the objective world, 
but creates it.” Since this preceded the quotation 
Mao used, it would have seemed impossible for 
even a Confucian like Mao so totally to have mis- 
understood its meaning — unless, of course, he had 
set out deliberately to pervert Lenin. In any case, 
the world the sophist Mao created was for such a 
low purpose^ — to compel obedience to a new 
united front with Chiang — that one hesitates to 
dignify the writing as “philosophy.” 

Only because this state-capitalist tyrant rules 
over no less than, 650 million souls is one com- 
pelled to attempt an analysis of his “original con- 
tribution to Marxism.” 

Evidently, Mao failed to convince his hearers 
or his readers (we are not told which) because he 
soon followed with still another “philosophical 
essay,” once again directed against the dogmatists,” 
and this time called “On Contradiction.” We are 
told that it was delivered as a lecture at the anti- 
Japanese Military and Political College in Yenan, 
August, 1937. 

In “On Contradiction” Mao used some “prac- 
tical” examples. This has at least one virtue: _ it 
shows exactly how he has to rewrite' his own previ- 
ous period of rule in order, “to balance” the mis- 
takes of “dogmatists” against those of the Kuomin- 
tang. It turns out that only “after 1927 (ray em- 
phasis — R.D.), the Kuomintang turned in the op- 
posite direction” from the “revolutionary and vigor- 
ous” period of united front in 1925. The defeat of 
the Chinese Revolution is now laid at the door of 
“Ch’en Tuh-siuism,” that is to say, th e revolution- 
ary Trotskyist leader, Ch’en Tuh-siu! Even the loss 
of “Soviet China” (now called merely “revolution- 
‘ ary bases”) is blamed, not on Chiang’s extermina- 
tion campaigns, but on the “mistakes of adven- 
turism.” 

“Since 1935,” Mao pompously continues amidst 
a gre'at deal of pretentious phrasemongering on the 
philosophic meaning of “Contradictions,” it (the 
Communist Party) has rectified these mistakes and 
led the new anti-Japanese united front.” It follows 
that after “the Sian Incident in December, 1936, it 
(the Kuomintang) made another turn,” obviously in 
the “right revolutionary direction” since they are 
once again in a united front. 

In “On Contradiction,” this demagogic class col- 
laborationist says benignly, “We Chinese often say: 
‘Things opposed to each other complement^ each 
other’.” 

So permeated to the marrow of his bones is Mao 
with Confucianism that it is doubtful he is even 
conscious that he is thereby perverting in toto the 
Hegelian-Marxian theory of development through 
contradiction. Seen in all its profundity for the first 
time by Lenin, in 1915, as he re-read and com- 
rpented upon Hegel’s Science of Logic, this develop- 
ment through contradiction, transformation into op- 
posite, helped Lenin get to the root of the collapse 
of established Marxism, the. Second International. 
(28) Blind to the developing oppositions, contradic- 
tions, antagonisms. Mad on the other hand invented 
a “truly original” division in the concept of contra- 
diction, which he called “Principal Aspect of the 
Contradiction.” This division between “the principal 
contradiction” and “the principal aspect of contra- 
diction” permits Mao to make as complete a hash 
of philosophy as he has previously made of history. 
Thus it turns Out that under certain conditions, 
“even principal contradictions are relegated tem- 
porarily to a secondary, or subordinate, position” 
and because of “uneven developments” and “mutual 
transformations; ”• the economic basis becomes “sub- 
ordinated” while “political and cultural reforms be- 
come the principal and decisive factors.” Trying to 
make up for this insipid subjectivism, Mao proceeds 
to tell his readers that Communists “of course” re- 
main materialists since “as a whole,” they see that 
i “material things determine spiritual things .'. .” 
A11 one can say of such a hodge-podge is what Kant 
said of “the cosmological proof,” that it was “a per- 
fect nest of thoughtless contradictions.” 

A recent traveler to China cited what a local 
party secretary from Shensi said: “Through the 
study of theory, I clearly understood the principles 
of uninterrupted revolution and of revolution by 
stages and put them into concrete application in 
pig breeding.” (29) Senseless as the local party 
secretary’s statement is, it is only the logical con- 
clusion of “The Leader’s” reduction of theory to 
“practice” and compelling the Chinese to follow his 
dictum that “dogmas are more useless than cow 
dung.” 

Before, however, we flee in disgust from the 
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vulgarities that pass for “philosophy,” and become 
too anxious to dismiss what totalitarian China lov- 
ingly calls “Mao’s thought,” let us bear in mind bis 
present power. Let us remember, also, that when 
Mao made the Chinese Communist Party, accept the 
new united front with Chiang and initiated his 
“three-thirds” principle— that one-third Communist 
Party members, one-third Kuomintang, and one- 
third non-party people constitute the administration 
in Communist areas — the fight against Japan stiff- 
ened. This was the period when visiting foreign 
journalists, whose cultural standards we're vastly 
greater than Mao's cohorts, wer e impressed with his 
“exciting speeches on culture.” 

Wearied of the Kuomintang corruption and its 
inefffectualness in fighting Japan, other were im- 
pressed by the Communists, not only in the fight 
against Japan, but in the dedication “to go to the 
people,” i.e., to establish schools among the peasants 
in remote? areas, and proceed with agricultural 
reforms. Still others, including many of the 
bourgeoisie and landlords, were attracted by the 
moderate agricultural program, and hence, many 
anti-Communists began accepting the Chinese Com- 
munists as mere “agrarian reformists.” Mao con- 
tributed nothing to Marxian philosophy, and denuded 
its politics of its class content. But he certainly 
carved out an original road to power. It is this 
Which we must look at again from still another 
aspect which he> calls “three magic weapons.” 

“Three Magic Weapons 99 

Stalin’s rationalization for transforming the 
workers’ state into a state-capitalist society was 
ealled “building socialism in one country.” It was 
based on the supposition that this could be done if 
only Russia were not attacked from the outside. To 
assure this Stalin transformed the world Communist 
movements into outposts for Russia’s defense. He 
allotted them no independent class role to play. 
In the case of China it resulted in the elaboration 
of “the bloc of four classes” which effectively sub- 
ordinated the Chinese Communist Party to the Kuo- 
mintang which helped defeat the 1925-1927 Revolu- 
tion The “bloc of four classes,” renamed the policy 
of the “united front,” became the warp and woof 
of Mao’s thoughts and actions both as he strove for 
power and after he achieved it. 

What Stalin had used for the outside, Mao ap- 
plied inside China. Mao is a positivist. He is posi- 
tively “magical” in seeing “positive” elements in all 
Classes. It stood him in good stead on the road to 
power; and when he achieved it, he proceeded to 
liquidate “the bureaucrat capitalists” not the capi- 
talists as a class; the “bad gentry” and not the land- 
lord as a class. He feels positive he can “remold” 
the capitalists and landlords mentally. This is where 
his “rectification campaigns” differ from Stalin’s 
“purges”: he is so blind to the actualities of the 
class divisions tugging at his rule that he believes 
in “a world of Great Harmony,” where all contra- 
dictions, of course, “complement each other.” 

A recent article from Hongqi (30) — “The United 
Front — A Magic Weapon of the Chinese People for 
Winning Victory”— sheds more light on the united 
front as the actual “philosophy” of the de-classed 
concept of “contradiction.” Truly it is “the magic 
weapon” by which Mao swears throughout his de- 
velopment, in and out of power. As Mao made it 
the very warp and woof of existence and thought in 
1937, the recent article from the fortnightly of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
extends its existence to the present day. It was “the 
magic weapon” after he consolidated power in main- 
land China and, in 1952, when Mao began his three 
“antis” campaign — anti-corruption, anti-waste, and 
anti-bueaucratism. It continued into the later cam- 
paign of the five “antis” — anti-bribery, anti-tax eva- 
sion, anti-theft of state property, anti-cheating on 
government contracts, and anti-stealing of economic 
information for private speculation. So much for the 
period in which he tried to break the back of the 
private capitalists and landlords whom he brought 
with him from the anti-Japanese war, and as he laid 
the basis fdr state-capitalism in the economic foun- 
dation as well as in the political structure. 

He then had to increase his campaign against 
the proletariat and peasantry and intellectuals who 
still thought this meant a move to “socialism.” The 
“rectification campaign of 1957-1958” is not acci- 
dentally launched under the same “philosophic” 
banner of 1937, only this time “On Contradiction” 
gets extended to “On the Correct Handling of Con- 
tradictions Among the People.” Simultaneously, the 
vise of the single party state rule is clamped on the 
“100 schools of thought contending.” 

A World of Great Harmony 

A perennial mathematician of sorts, Mao had, 
“as early as 1939, on the basis of the rich historical 
experience of the Party over a period of 18 years,” 
expanded the single magic weapon into “three magic 
weapons” (31): “the united front, armed struggle, 
and Party building are the three fundamental prob- 
lems of the Chinese Communist Party’s three magic 
weapons, its three principal magic weapons, for de- 
feating Hhe enemy in the Chinese Revolution.” 

Since he is supposed to be a Marxist revolution- 
ary, this leader “of the bloc of four classes,” having 
state power in addition to these “three magic 
weapons” of “the united front, armed struggle and 
Party-building,” remembers that he is supposed to 
stand for proletarian revolution and the rule of the 
proletariat. To a man in command of “magic wea- 
pons” this obligation presents no problems. “The 
people’s democratic dictatorship” in China, says Mao, 
functions indeed “under the leadership of the work- 
ing class.” How? To the Chairman of the Communist 
Party, the one and only ruling party in China, it is 
all as simple as jumping through a hoop: the prole- 
tariat lives “through the Communist Party.” Mao 
makes it easy indeed as he moves to sum up and 
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reduce the “three magic weapons” into the single 
omnipresent one: “To sum up our experiences and 
concentrate it into one point, it is: the people’s dic- 
tatorship under the leadership of the workihgclass 
.(through the Communist Party) and based upon the 
alliance of workers and peasants.” (32) 

For one ready, with one great leap, to go di- 
rectly to “communism,” he cannot, needless to say, 
stop long at this “alliance of workers and peasants” 
before he jumps into the “world of Great Har- 
mony”: “Bourgeois democracy has given way to 
people’s democracy under the leadership of the 
working class, aid the bourgeois republic to the 
people’s republic. This has made it possible jo 
achieve socialism and communism through the peo- 
ple’s republic, to abolish classes and enter a world 
of Great Harmony.” (33) 


IV. Oriental Despotism, Brainwashing 
— Or the Economic Compulsion 
Of State-Capitalism? 


In contrast to the panegyrics from Chinese 
Communist sources, bourgeois scholars are once 
again reviving the appelation of “Oriental Despo- 
tism.” (34) A good dose of this thesis has even 
affected one Marxist who made an original study 
of “Mao’s China,” correctly designating it as a 
state-capitalist society. (35) There is so much war- 
lordism in Mao; so solid a substratum of Chinese 
nationalism underlies his revision of Marxism; so 
thoroughly saturated with Confucianism is “Mao’s 
Thought” — and the state-capitalist society he estab- 
lished is so great a tyranny — that rt is all too easy 
to arrive at such a seemingly logical conclusion as 
“Oriental Despotism.” That nothing quite misses the 
mark by so great a margin is obvious from the total 
overhaul of Chinese society, its family life as well 
as its industry, its ruling ideology as well as its 
agriculture'. 

Neither Chinese economic development nor the 
Sino-Soviet dispute is greatly illuminated by harking 
back at the past of any alleged continuous develop- 
ment ealled “Oriental Despotism.” At the same time 
the fact that Mao’s China is vying also with India 
for influence in the Afro-Asian and Latin American 
worlds compels a se'cond look both at the ideology 
and economics of present-day China. 

1, In Agriculture 

The victory of Mao is not rooted in some sort 
of unchanging Oriental despotism resting on a static 
agricultural mode of production. The very opposite 
is true. There have been so many changes in the 
agricultural pattern of China in the single decade 
of Mao’s rule that it looks as if there were no points 
of “equilibrium” at all. The fact, however, is that 
it is the state-capitalist' structure which keeps it 
from collapsing now in its period of crisis, and 
underlies all agricultural changes from the first 
land reform, upon gaining power, until the “People’s 
Commune.” 

Thus, the land redistribution of the period from 
1950 to 1953 left a mere three million peasants un- 
affected. To say that this gave the land to the 
peasants would be the greatest hoax ever perpe- 
trated on the perpetually betrayed poor peasants. 
The redistribution made the average land-holding 
per capita something under 2 mou (l/6th of an acre 
equals 1 mou). The redistribution did eliminate 20 
million landowners; it is estimated that no less than 
five million were killed. 

Obviously there weren’t as many as five million 
top capitalists and landlords in the exploitative 
class. The pattern of Mao’s ridding China of revolu- 
tionary opposition, as well as “counter-revolution- 
aries,” has been to brand all opposition as “bureau- 
crat capitalist” or “rich landlord” or “rightist.” This 
stood him in good stead for it allowed hundreds of 
thousands to be sentenced to forced labor and sent 
to build roads and irrigation projects. (36) At the 
same time, enough "bad gentry” and capitalists were 
liquidated to assure full state power to the Com- 
munist Party, which had come to power with their 
help. And enable it to turn against the peasants who 
had been granted 2 mou but could not possibly eke 
out a living from it. 

The first period of cooperatives proceeded, 
however, at a slow pace, with peasants being en- 
couraged to form mutual aid teams and smal] co- 
operatives. By 1955, the tempo had quickened to 
such an extent that no less than 96 per cent of the 
peasant households were reported as organized in 
cooperatives. The peasants were permitted to have 
“ownership” of their lands, private property was 
allowed, and they could work 10 per cent of their 
land for themselves. This was the period when high 
increases in production were attained, and when 
the bountiful harvest created the foundation for 
Mao’s brainstorm about the formation of “People’s 
Communes.” ‘ , 

Instead of “the Great Leap Forward,” we know 
the results of this 1958 phantasmagoria, dealt with 
above. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to dismiss 
the impact on the non-industrialized world of what 
the Chinese totalitarian rulers called the “uninter- 
rupted revolution” — “a revolution without pause” 
that, moreover, can be accomplished, without high 
technology, by the mere application of a “mass 
line.” 

As Hongqi recently put it: (37) “Before it was 
possible to equip agriculture with machinery it was 
possible to develop agricultural and productive 
forces and thereby promote the development of in- 
dustry.” Not in any way deterred by thus standing 
matters upside down, our Chinese theoretician pro- 
ceeds to develop the concept of “simultaneity” as 
the new basis of “the worker-peasant alliance”: 
“That basis is, as Comrade Mao Tse-tung points out, 
‘simultaneously, gradually, to bring about on the 
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one hand, socialist industrialization and socialist 
transformation of handicraft industry and capitalist 
industry, and commerce, and, on the other, the social- 
ist transformation of agriculture as a whole through 
cooperation. In that way we shall . . . let all people 
in the rural areas enjoy a common prosperity.’ ” (38) 

The fact that the “prosperity” has become 
famine is something we have analyzed and exposed 
in no uncertain terms. But what has this to do with 
Oriental despotism? Far from an Oriental despotic 
ring, it has a most modem ring and accounts for its 
appeal to Overpopulated Asia and underpopulated 
Africa. 

2 . Military and Industrial 

Nor is Mao’s victory accountable solely to the 
fact that Chiang Kai-shek’s regime was so corrupt 
and discredited that it literally fell apart by itself. 
Although that certainly helped Mao’s “Red Army” 
achieve poorer, we fly in the face of the facts of 
Mao’s military exploit in the “Long March,” as well 
as the organization needed for bare existence for 
two decades in isolation from all urban centers, if 
we limit Mao’s victory to Chiang’s ineffectuality. 
Mao’s rule, no doubt, has its roots in old China, both 
its magnificence and its corruption, its war lords 
and Mandarins. What needs analysis, however, are 
the distinguishing marks which set off one epoch 
from another, not the similarities which blur what 
is new, what is of our age. 

Our age is the age of state capitalism, national 
revolutions and workers’ revolts. Unless one is ready 
to base himself on the masses who alone can ini- 
tiate a truly new social order, one has no place to 
go but to State-capitalism. This is so not only irre- 
spective of personal traits but even of the basic 
factor . that China is overwhelmingly agricultural. 
Insofar as China is concerned, industrialization has 
come so late on the stage that, either a new human 
basis will be laid for it, or the exploitative indus- 
trial form will need to go via state-capitalism. The 
very occupation and industrialization of Manchuria 
by Japan, for example, meant that a great deal of 
industry became “ownerless” once China regained 
its independence. Even Chiang Kai-shek recognized 
what would next have to be done: “We must adopt a 
planned economy,” he wrote in 1943 in his China’s 
Destiny. “It is imperative that we eventually ac- 
complish (he objective of ‘transforming’ capital into 
state capital.” The minute Mao consolidated his 
power in mainland China, this is precisely what he 
embarked on — statification of industry. And, it needs 
to be added, with the same method of exploitation 
of the masses as Chiang or any other capitalist 
would have followed. 

The First Five Year Plan (1953-1957) began 
with substantial aid from the Soviet Union, mainly 
in the form of 156 complete projects and key in- 
dustries — iron and steel plants, oil refineries, chem- 
ical works, power plants. For the first time state 
ownership was fully established, and the workers 
were forever admonished about “production and 
more production.” This part didn’t change from the 
May Day slogans of 1950 when he allowed private 
capitalists to function: “Members of the Chinese 
working class! Consolidate your ranks and unife 
with the national bourgeoisie.” Just as, in 1947, he 
stressed that he was “for both labor and capital,” 
“reasonable profits” were greatly encouraged, first, 
for private capital, and now for the State. The five 
“antis” campaign was launched as the capital- 
ists amassed too much profit — and the “rectification 
campaigns” proceeded apace when the workers 
struck against inhuman working conditions, whether 
that was 12 hours of labor, or lack of any freedom 
in their personal lives. The State moved from joint 
private and state enterprises which it had called 
state-capitalist to “socialism.” that is to say, real 
state-capitalism. The appeal to the capitalists to 
remain managers of business did not stop. Thus: “If 
you do a really good job in developing your busi- 
ness, and train your children to be first-class techni- 
cal experts, you will be the obvious people to put in 
charge of the nationalized enterprise and you may 
find that you earn more as managers of a socialist 
enterprise than as mere owners.” No doubt many 
of them have become managers of industry. 

The workers were forbidden to strike. The trade 
unions were made into pure organs of disciplining 
the workers and seeing that production plans were 
carried out. Forced labor was a regular feature of 
Chinese state-capitalism calling itself Communism. 
It is not in this that it differs from its Russian 
model. It does differ in its concept of “thought 
reform.” 

3. Brainwashing 

Brainwashing, as a word coined in the Korean 
War to denote either forced or genuine changing of 
sides on the part of American soldiers joining the 
Chine'se, gives the appearance of yet one more form 
of the confessionals made so famous during the 
infamous Moscow Frame-Up Trials. No doubt there 
is much of that in them. What is new in Mao’s 
perennial “rectification campaigns” is that they are 
neither limited to the “foreigner” or “enemy,” nor 
meant as a purge limited to members of the Party. 
No. Mao has raised the concept of “thought reform” 
both to a philosophic category and a veritable way 
of life. 

While he has not succeeded in brainwashing the 
Chinese, he has succeded in brainwashing certain 
liberals outside of China who take this belief in 
thought reform to mean that there is no violence 
against the people. Contrary to Stalin, these be- 
lievers in Mao’s order maintain that Mao has not 
killed “the general staff of the revolution.” As 
“proof” they point to the fact that those in com- 
mand are the very ones who led the “Revolution.” 
This is an 'unmitigated lie which conveniently forgets 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Subjectivity - Indications 
for Future Development 

, . the transcendence of the opposition 
between the Notion and Reality . . . rest 
upon this subjectivity alone.” — Hegel’s 
Science of Logic 

. . in this (Science of Logic) most idealis- 
tic of Hegel’s works, there is the least ideal- 
ism and the most materialism. ‘Contradic- 
tory’ but a fact!” — Lenin’s Philosophic 
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that, with the defeat of the 1925-1927 Revolution, 
Chiang Kai-shek did for Mao what Stalin had to do 
for himself- — kill or imprison the revolutionaries, 
including Ch’en Tu-hsiu. This is first of all, but not 
all. For even in those years when Mao did not have 
full power, he was ruthless against revolutionary 
opponents. We saw this in 1930 when the workers 
under Li Li-san attacked Changsha and held the 
city for a few days, whereupon Mao “disarmed and 
liquidated the rebels.” This was repeated in 1936 
with Chang Kuo-t’ao. And again during the war with 
Japan when he “liquidated” the 3rd Front. There 
were no Trials comparable to the Moscow Trials 
after Mao Tse-tung gained power in mainland China 
only because the “general staff of revolutionary 
war” were those who followed his class collabora- 
tionist path to power, and state-capitalist rule in 
power. 

The one grain of truth in the apologia is that 
Mao believes in “thought reform.” However, not 
for the reasons the apologists give. No, it is for the 
needs of a state-capitalism that must be developed 
in an overwhelmingly agricultural land, and there- 
fore wishes to convince part of the capitalist and 
landlord class to remain as managers of the state 
economy in the hope of obviating the inevitability 
of proletarian revolution. 

Back to "War and Revofution" 

Along with this Mao has based his challenge 
to Khrushchev for influence over the Afro-Asian 
and Latin-American worlds on the fantasy that 
what he calls the “mass line” — but the masses 
know as the most rnthiess totalitarian regimenta- 
tion — would unleash vast productive forces. And 
thus, irrespective of low technology, allow for 
skipping stages and entering “a world of great 
harmony.” 

All it has unleashed is mass discontent. As we 
saw from the “Let 100 Flowers Bloom” campaign, 
he has neither brainwashed the masses nor the in- 
tellectuals. While he is using all the might of the 
state to see that the discontent does not bloom into 
open revolution, he is attempting to woo the intel- 
lectuals back with appeals that “a school is after all 
a school,” and while they need to be re-established 
outside of production he is urging the intellectuals 
to speak 'their mind by attending “meetings of im- 
mortals” (ho less!). His thought reform, as his ex- 
ploitation, have led into the valley of famine and 
discontent. -We have reached full circle; back into 
the blind alley whose “no exit” sign can be elimi- 
nated only through outright revolution. 

The revolutionary statements that thunder out 
from Communist China — against “modern revision- 
ists” (meaning Khrushchev) who, for fear of nuclear 
blackmail on the part of “the most vicious enemy, 
American imperialism,” have moved over “to fear 
of revolution” — show much greater adeptne'ss at 
political quotation than the philosophic ones. Never- 
theless, the battle of quotations— with Mao leaning 
heavily on Lenin’s State and Revolution, and Khrush- 
chev on Lenin’s Infantile Sickness of Leftism in 
Communism — is no more than a tool forged to serve 
very narrow purposes indeed. To use a phrase of 
Mao’s on another occasion, it is all an “8-legged 
essay,” (39) fashioned to cover up the play of power 
politics. 

1959, the year of Khrushchev’s visit to Eisen- 
hower with its emphasis on summit talks where Mao 
would not be present, was the real breaking point 
between those two state-capitalist powers which 
call themselves Communist, and which have reached 
a state of development that spills over into imper- 
ialism. The gambits of 1961, when Khrushchev chose 
to attack Albania, ana Chou chose to walk out after 
defending Albania, are as counterfeit as the 
“theories” in which Mao and Khrushchev wrap them- 
selves as they carry bn the Sino-Soviet conflict. It is 
no accident that none of the theories in which Mao 
either has, or lays claim to, “originality” form any 
part of the dispute — not the question of the role of 
the peasantry in revolution, nor the question of 
guerrilla war, much less any philosophic interpreta- 
tions of the concepts of “On Practice” and “On Con- 
tradiction.” Even when the proposal for “Com- 
munes” very obviously did cause sharp differences, 
it was possible to smooth them over and publicly 
insist that the dispute nev.er occurred. 

It was not so easy to continue the pretense of 
the Communist* monolith once Khrushchev showed 
no concern over the absence of one of its major 
partners at a possible big deal on the question of 
war and peace. Quite the contrary, his appearance 
at the UN, and his presence in Southeast Asia (which 
China considers its “province”) told Mao in no un- 
certain terms that Russia intends to be boss of the 
Communist orbit. The odd mixture of Mao’s oppor- 
tunism and adventurism, the ordinary imperialist 
power struggle (both within the Communist world 
and outside, as in the conquest' of Tibet, incursions 
into Indian territory, and covetous glances cast 
from Burma to Viet Nam, and from Nepal to Laos) 
cannot be separated from the struggle for the minds 
of men. It is here that the irresponsible abuse of 
Marxist language — on the question of “revolutions 
without pause” proceeding in a straight line from 
State Plans to “Communism” — makes it imperative 
to show, not only the blind alley into which the 
dialectic of Mao’s thought has led us and from 
which it may catapult us into a nuclear holocaust, 
but also to show that which is opposite from both 
the state-capitalist powers and the general global 
struggle with the United States for world domina- 
tion. That is to say, it is imperative to illumine the 
path of freedom. 

• 


r Two kinds of subjectivity characterize our age 
of state-capitalism and workers’ revolts. One is the 
subjectivism that we have been considering — Mao’s 
— which has no regard for objective conditions, be- 
haves as if state power is for herding 650 million 
human beings into so-called “People’s Communes,” 
as if- a party of the elite that is armed can both 
harness the energies of men and “remold” their 
minds. We have seen the results of this type of sub- 
jectivism permeated with, to use a Hegelian phrase, 
“a certainty of its own actuality and the non- 
actuality of the world,” ready to ride the whirlwind 
of a nuclear holocaust. 

The second type of subjectivity, the one which 
rests bn “the transcendence of the oppositon be- 
tween the Notion and Reality,” is the subjectivity 
which has “absorbed” objectivity, that is to say, 
through its struggle for freedom it gets to know and 
cope with the objectively real. Its maturity unfolds, 
as Marx put it, “when actual corporeal Man, stand- 
ing on firm and well rounded earth, inhaling and 
exhaling all natural forces . . . does not depart from 
its 'pure activity’ in order to create the object . . . 
We see here how thorough-going Naturalism, or 
Humanism, distinguishes itself both from Idealism 
and Materialism, and, at the same time, is the truth 
uniting both.” (40) 

Our epoch is the epoch of the struggle for the 
minds of men. To engage in this struggle, and clear 
one’s head, it appears to us necessary to focus on 
these two types of subjectivity of which I can give 
here* only a few indications. 

The Road to Freedom 

in 1956 these two types of subjectivity came 
into head-on collision in Hungary. (41) The Hun- 
garian Revolution put an end to the illusion that 
workers or peasants or intellectuals can be brain- 
washed. It put an end to the pretense that Commun- 
ism and Marxism are one. It raised the banner of 
Marxist Humanism as freedom from Communism. 
In the great traditon of Marx who had written that 
Communism is “not the goal of human development, 
the form of human society” (42), the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters moved away from totalitarian 
state centralization to decentralized Workers’ Coun- 
cils, Youth Councils, Councils of Intellectuals — 
that is to say a form of rule where the individual 
and society are not opposed to each other because 
the freedom of the individual is the proof, the only 
proof, of the freedom of all. 

This outburst of elemental activity and organ- 
ization of thought was bloodily suppressed by the 
counter-revolutionary might of Russia which, with 
the help of its Chinese cohorts, branded this Human- 
ism as “revisionism.” Mao had good reason to help 
his Russian partner because, as he himself put it, 
“Certain people in our country were delighted when 
the Hungarian events took place. They hoped that 
something similar would happen in China . . .” (43) 
To the extent that Mao was able to suppress -his 
opposition without an open civil war, to the extent 
that he usurped the Marxist banner — both in general 
and in the specific use of one word, “Commune.” 
that has always stood among Marxists for self- 
liberation (the Paris Commune of 1871) — to that 
extent some newly independent African nations were 
attracted to it. 

However, just as it is impossible to hide the 
hunger rampant in the so-called “Peoples Com- 
munes” (44), so it is impossible to cover up the fact 
that within China, as within each modern country, 
there is a fundamental division into classes. Mao has 
no magic by which to turn these antagonistic contra- 
dictions into a mere difference between what he 
calls the “old” and the “new.” Far from being a 
mere opposition between the existent and the not- 
yet existent, it is an open struggle between two 
antagonistic forms of reality that co-exist. The co- 
existence of oppressor and oppressed is the deter- 
mining factor also in proving the non-viability of 
Chinese state-capitalism that calls itself Communist. 

Mao admits that, just as under ordinary private 
capitalism, the basic contradictions in Chinese so- 
ciety “are still those between the relations of pro- 
duction and the productive forces, and between 
the superstructure and the economic base.” This is 
precisely the Achilles’ heel which caused Mao’s 
father superiors — the Russian theoreticians — also to 
fall when, in 1943, they were compelled to revise 
Marx’s economic theory of value. 

No matter by what name it is called, capitalistic 
relationships, at the point of production, reveal their 
exploitative nature. Why Russia “chose” to revise 
Marx’s economic theories, and why China “chose” 
to revise Marx’s philosophy, is due both to the 
totality of the world crisis and to the important in- 
dustrial differences between the two countries. 

Russia has become an important industrial land, 
a country that possesses values. China is a vast 
underdeveloped land, whose main possession is not 
the machine, but 650 million'buman beings. 

It is precisely this backwardness which has 
pushed China forward to pose. — only to pose but 
not to solve — its crisis in human terms. It cannot 
hide, however, the duality, the irreconcilable duality 
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between China’s new ruling class and the millions 
it exploits. Nor can it cover up the fact that the 
division of the world into two nuclear giants fight- 
ing for world domination — the United States and 
Russia — extends to the little Caesars in each camp 
—not only de Gaulle in “the West” but Mao in “the 
East.” 

Mao’s failure to grasp dialectic logic has nothing 
whatever to do with “understanding philosophy.” 
Dialectic logic is the logic of freedom and can be 
grasped only by those engaged in the actual struggle 
for freedom. Therein lies the key to the fulfillment 
of human potentialities and therein lies that new 
relationship between theory and practice which 
could lessen the birthpangs of industrialization. 
Anything else is the type of subjectivism which 
hides Mao’s compelling need to transform the strug- 
gle for the minds of men into a drive to brainwash 
them. 

On the other hand, the subjectivity of the mil- 
lions struggling for freedom — stretching not only 
from Hungary to Africa, but from the United States 
to West Europe, and from Russia to Asia — has posed 
a need for a new unity between theory and practice, 
a unity of Notion and Reality which will release the 
vast untapped energies of mankind to put an end, 
once and for all, to what Marx called the “pre- 
history of humanity” so that the true history of 
humanity can finally unfold. 


Footnotes 

(1) Statement by the Chinese War Minister to Sam 
Watson of the British Labour Party, quoted in 
Time, Dec. 1, 1958. 

(2) Quoted by Thomas Perry Thornton in his 

“Peking, Moscow and the Underdeveloped Areas” in 
World Politics, July, 1961. - 

(3) Chinese children must learn the rhymes; 

“Mao Tse-tung is like the sun; 

“He is brighter than the sun . . .” 

And one Chinese governor came up with this one: 
“The sun shines only in the day, the moon shines 
only at night. 

“Only Chairman Mao is the sun that never sets.” 
(Quoted in Mao’s China by Ygael Gluckstein; Lon- 
don, Allen and Unwin. 

(4) Phenomenology of Mind, p. 541. 

(5) The indispensable book for the English Reader 
is The Hundred Flowers Campaign and the Chinese 
Intellectuals by Roderick MacFarquhar (London, 
Stevens and Sons Limited: New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger.) It has a minimum of comment and a 
maximum of translations from official Chinese 
sources. Tb e quotations used here are all from that 
book. 

(6) Revolutionary Committee of Kuomintang. As all 
parties permitted to exist in China, it had to accept 
“the leadership of the Communist Party.” In the 
case of Lung Yun, who was born in 1888 and had 
been a member of the Kuomintang Central Com- 
mittee, 1931-49, but expelled from it for defecting 
to the Communists, he has been given high govern- 
mental posts in Communist China. 

(7) Se’e my analysis of the June 18, 1957 speech in 
News and Letters, July 16, 1957; also my column on 
“Let One Hundred Flowers Bloom . . . But Only 
One Party Rule,” August, 1957. 

(8) Published in Communist China Digest, May 2 

1960. ’ 

(99 One of the best books on agriculture is “Agrar- 
ian Policy of the Chinese Communist Party 1921- 
1959” by Chao Kuo-chun, (Asia Publishing House, 
New Delhi, 1960.) Also consult his “Economic Plan- 
ning and Organization in Mainland China, 1949-57.” 

(10) See Chapter 3, “Economic Development” in 
Communist China and Asia by A. Doak Barnett 
(Harper Brothers.) 

(11) Quoted by H. F. Schurmann in his “Peking 
Recognition of Crisis” (Problems of Communism, 
September-October 1961.) 

(12) See The Sino-Soviet Dispute, documented and 
analyzed by G. F. Hudson, Richard Lowenthal and 
Roderick MacFarquhar; Frederick Praeger. 

(13) See my article, “Russia’s Changing Role in 
Africa.” (News & Letters, November, I960); also my 
analysis of the "Manifesto of the Eighty-One Com- 
munist Parties” in News & Letters, January, 1961. 

(14) See Edward Crankshaw in The London Ob- 
server, February 12 and 19, 1961. 

(15) See Weekly Political Letter “The Sino-Soviet 
Rift, Or State-Capitalist Power Politics,” October 
30, 1961. News & Letters, Detroit. 

(16) That so vulgar a statement as the above should 
be quoted approvingly (by George Padmore in Pan- 
Africanism or Communism, The Coming Straggle 
for Africa) testifies to the fact that the leaders in 
technologically underdeveloped areas are greatly 
attracted to that use of the pragmatic, which is done 
in Marxist language. Mr. Padmore, now dead, had 
broken with the Comintern as he turned to work 
out a new “theory” for the developing African 
Independence Movements. In his book, he calls 
Mao “the political genius,” who transformed Marx- 
ism “to suit the national traditions and needs of the 
Chinese people whose social philosophy is deeply 
rooted in Confucianism and the Mandarin bureau- 
cracy.” Obviously, he considers the method a good 
thing for Africa. (See my pamphlet. “Nationalism, 
Communism. Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions.”) 

(17) The report is included in A Documentary His- 
tory of Chinese Communism by Brandt, Schwartz 
and Fairchild. (Harvard University Press). Also see 
Soviet Russia and The East, 1920-27, a documentary 
survey by X. J. Eudin and Robert C, North (Stan- 
ford University Press.) 

(18) From “The Military Bulletin of the Central 
Committee,” Shanghai, quoted by Harold Isaac* in 
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Administration Jugglers Can’t 
Hide Truth of Unemployment 


READERS’ VIEWS 


I read that Bob Kennedy 
gave credit for progress in 
Civil Rights during ’61 to 
“local Southern authorities.” 
I assume this means that he 
also gives “credit” to the 
Mississippi authorities who 
jailed 322 Freedom Riders in 
Jackson! 

This kind of twisting of 
history to ensure that the 
actions for freedom taken by 
the riders, sit-inners and 
boyeotters is buried from 
common knowledge, makes 
your pamphlet, “Freedom 
Riders Speak for Them- 
selves,” very necessary. , I 
wish to thank News & Letters 
for being the only publica- 
tion in the world which un- 
dertook to make sure that 
this story will not be “brain- 
washed” out of history. 

The truth is (and the pam- 
phlet makes it very clear) 
that all credit goes to the 
bravest and most active seg- 
ment in our country, the 
Southern Negro Freedom 
Fighters, who inspired us 
from the North into joining 
with them through their own 
activity for freedom. 

Freedom Rider 
Los Angeles 
k * * 

It was really awful the 
way those poor people were 
treated. But what has ever 
been won without a struggle 
and a fight? From all the 
bad there will come some 
good. 

Even a union organizer is 
chased out of the South. But 
that won’t stop anything. I’m 
sending you some copies of 
my union paper, Advance, 
(ACWA) which tells of a lot 
of factories that have been 


organized anyway — and you 
can see that it hasn’t forgot- 
ten the Negro or the Free- 
dom Riders either. 

Garment Worker 
West Virginia 
* * * 

It’s a wonderful pamphlet. 
I pictured eve. y thing each 
one said. It made me wish 
I was there. 

What we are fighting for 
is freedom. The only way 
to fight for freedom is 
everyday. This book helps 
to do that. 

I always show this pam- 
phlet to anyone who comes 
into the house and invite 
them to News & Letters. 

Mother of a 
Freedom Fighter 
Los Angeles 
* * 

I could hardly believe any 
human being could treat an- 
other human being like it is 
described in “Freedom Rid- 
ers Speak for Themselves.” 
There should be a better 
way of fighting this sort of 
thing, but I don’t know what. 
Let’s hope something is 
done, so more will not have 
to go down to get this sort 
of treatment. 

Mother 
* Philadelphia 

* * * 

I cannot see the argument 
over violence or non-vio- 
lence as a principle. To me 
it is a question of the time 
and place and circumstances. 
There are times when to re- 
frain from the self-preserva- 
tion instinct of defending 
yourself from attack is just 
plain stupid — in fact, it is 
suicide. There are other 
times when non-violence is 


going to be known, and gets 
wide coverage and publicity, 
and makes a point. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

“Freedom Riders Speak 
For Themselves,” is the in- 
side story of What happened. 
It helped me to know the 
strength and endurance of 
the Freedom Riders, and to 
live with them in prison. It’s 
the best thing on the Rides 
in print. 

New Committee Member 
California 

sjc ;*£ 

I did not enjoy the pam- 
phlet — because I know it’s 
true and yet why should 
people be treated like that 
is beyond me. In bur small 
town we have plenty of graft 
and other faults, but color 
isn’t onp of them. People are 
liked for what they are. The 
kids in school get along fine. 

My young daughter was 
mad and crying all at once 
when she read it. She’s a 
thinker and also radical. 1 
think they must go together 
Subscriber 
Upper New York State 
* * * 

I have heard much from 
Negroes here and in N.Y. on 
Dubois’ joining the Com- 
munist Party. Unfortunately 
it is not as comic as I 
thought it was when I first 
heard it, and I think it is 
having an impact on .many 
people. Personally, I view 
it as a final act of despera- 
tion by a very disillusioned 
old man. 

Student 
New Haven 



(Continued from Page 1) 

dent of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, who sat 
directly behind him on the 
platform. He told Randolph and 
those assembled that no one 
could possibly believe that 
George Meany supported segre- 
gation. He had no word of 
criticism for the executive com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO who 
earlier in the year censured 
Randolph as a ‘‘racist” in re- 
taliation for his rightly, and all 
too modestly made demands, 
that sanctions be taken against 
Jim Crow unions within the 
AFL-CIO. 

Goldberg hopes, no doubt, 
that Meany will say in turn, “No 
one can believe that the old 
union lawyer, Goldberg is a 
union-buster.” But what, pre- 
cisely, has he done to oppose 
the Taft - Hartley,- Landrum- 
Griffin anti-labor laws, and 
what has he done to put into 
effect the Full Employment 
Act, the law of the land? 
AUTOMATION 

Though Congress in ’61 failed 
to pass legislation that would 
provide for the retraining of 
technologically displaced work- 
ers, a pilot project is currently 
underway in West Virginia. 
Mine employment in West Vir- 
ginia dropped from 140,400 in 
1949 the year before Automa- 
tion was introduced - to 45,300 
the current figure. The Govern- 
ment is retraining 325 persons. 
Workers selected for retraining 
get as much as $23 a week sub- 
sistanee pay for no longer than 
16 weeks. After the training is 
over there is no assurance that 
these trainees will get jobs. The 
"skills” like “restaurant work” 
and “selling” that they are be- 
ing taught are hardly in short 
supply. 

1961 saw greater increase in 
Automation and mechanization, 
but a decrease in capital expen- 
diture compared to 1960. Work- 
ers are forced to meet the 
speed of the new machines and 
where industry has , not auto- 
mated they are driven to com- 
pete with automated industry 
here and abroad. 

Though Administration econ- 
omists have characterized 1961 
as a year of mild recovery, the 
facts are that industrial produc- 
tion rose by less than 1% over 
1960, while the population grew 
by more than 114%. 

WORKERS READY 

1961 not only demonstrated 
that the Administration and the 
labor bureaucrats mean to do 
nothing for the ranks of labor, 
but showed that the workers 
are ready to do for themselves. 
The strikes that swept the 
auto industry in particular, ex- 
posed again the deep conserva- 
tism of the fair-haired “radical” 
unionist, Walter P. Reuther and 
his henchmen who sought at 
every turn to quell rank-and- 
file initiative and strove to set- 


tle with the auto companies in 
quick fashion. 

The autoworkers on the 
other hand, demonstrated in 
1961 that they considered the 
conditions of work the para- 
mount issue, and as if to 
emphasize the point, Stude- 
baker-Packard workers are 
striking as we go to press. 

„ The central issue again is 
the conditions of work. 

AUTO CO.’S TRYING 
FOR ANOTHER KOHLER 
Much underplayed is the 
brazen initiative the industrial- 
ists are taking in still trying 
to break the union. They are 
apparently girding to take their 
stand with Studebaker-Packard. 
Just as in the early days of the 
New Deal before the capitalists 
as a class recognized that 
Roosevelt was their savior and 
fought him all the way, so now 
auto management does not rec- 
ognize that the labor bureau- 
cracy helps them to discipline 
the workers, and tries to break 
the union. This trial balloon is 
of the stuff Kohlers are made of. 

In opposition not only to 
management and the Admin- 
istration but to the labor 
bureaucracy as well is the 
militancy and independence 
of the workers struggle. 1961 
saw them strike after con- 
tracts were signed. The most 
steadfast demands they made 
were “non-material” ones, 
that announced they would 
not for long bear the inhuman 
treatment to which they have 
been subjected. Of primary 
concern has been the condi- 
tions of work, and the num- 
ber of hours worked. When 
even radicals thought they 
were going way-out with the 
30-40 slogan, New York elec- 
trical workers demanded a 
20 hour work week. 

AH this underscores the fact 
the workers do not have to be 
told, so much as listened to, 
for they are quite capable of 
educating the “educators.” 


MISS. PROTEST 

(Continued from Page 1) 
during the summer. AH 116 of 
the marchers were arrested. One 
participant, Robert Moses, a 
leader of the Student Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating Committee, 
was reportedly attacked by an 
unidentified person. 

A spokesman for the S N C C 
stated that Robert Zellner, a 
white college student also a 
worker for SNCC, was choked 
by a white person. 
MISSISSIPPI’S “BREACH OF 
PEACE” 

Eighteen of the demonstra- 
tors, who were 18 years old and 
over were taken to the County 
Jail. The others, all but twenty- 
eight were release'd in custody 
1 of their parents. All 116 were 


charged with “Breach of Peace”, 
the most famous charge in the 
state of Mississippi. These stu- 
dents were expelled from Burg- 
hind High School indefinitely. 

* * * 

. . ON OCTOBER 11, over fifty 
of the suspended students re- 
turned to Burghind High School, 
refused official’s terms for their 
readmission and walked away.-. 
Later during the day, they re- 
turned to school and reported 
to the school officials, turned in 
unsigned slips that they had 
been given to sign in order that 
they could return to class if 
they agreed to the statement 
that they had known what they 
were doing when they walked 
out of school, and that they 
would be expelled for good if 
they repeated such an act. 

AFTER BEING REFUSED ad- 
mittance to Burghind High 
School, about 70 of the demon- 
strators were enrolled at J.P. 
Cambell College’s High School 
Department as boarding stu- 
dent’s. J.P. Cambell College is 
located in Jackson, Mississippi. 


NEED FUNDS 

Dr. R.M. Stevens, Cambell’s 
President said, “Most of the stu- 
dents are being assisted financi- 
ally. Many donations have been 
given to the school for the sup- 
port, of the McComb students. 
All donations should be made 
out as follows: McComb Student 
Fund, J.P. Cambell College, 
.1500 Lynch Street, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

We must fight this evil sys- 
tem in all fields, using all the 
power that we are able to pro- 
duce. I am a Negro and being a 
native of Mississippi I am con- 
cerned about the conditions 
that the Negro Mississippians 
live in today. Here, where the 
system of segregation prevails 
it seems to be a crime to be 
bom a Negro. I’ve been exposed 
to this system of segregation for 
quite some time. I know what 
it means to be looked upon as 
inferior. Separate but equal fa- 
cilities are not equal in Missis- 
sippi. 

WILLING TO GIVE LIVES 

, Many people, just as I, joined 


the Freedom Rides to prove that 
they are willing to give even 
their lives if necessary to eradi- 
cate this sinful segregation from 
our country. 

How can a man love God and 
pratice segregation? I listen to 
their Sermons and I hear them 
speak of brotherly love. I attend 
school where I am taught the 
importance of people living to- 
gether and when I try to prac- 
tice what they preach and to be 
a citizen of the U.S. I’m arrested 
for “Breach of the Peace.” What 
Kind of world is this? 

I TRY TO REGISTER to vote, 
I am intimidated. I try to attend 
the church of my choosing and 
“men of God” refuse me; 

Ladies and gentleman, segre- 
gation is wrong. Until it is eradi- 
cated from America it will re- 
lieve this country of its first 
class standings. How long will 
we let segregation exist? I say, 
lets eliminate it today. I’m will- 
ing to suffer until the end of 
it, are you? 

T. A— Student \ 
Tougaloo College 


Man Tse-tuny 

FOOTNOTES 

(Continued from Page 7) 

The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution. Introduc- 
tion by Leon Trotsky. Also confer Leon Trotsky’s 
Problems of the Chinese Revolution. 

(19) Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China. Confer also 
Stalin’s Failure in China, 1924-27 by Conrad Brandt. 

(20) Chinese Communism and The Rise of Mao by 
Benjamin Schwartz. See also Robert North, The 
Kuomintang and The Chinese Communist Elites. See 
also; Sino-Soviet Friction In Underdeveloped Areas 
by Donald S. Zagoria (Problems of Communism, 
April-May, 1961). 

(21) Included in The Sino-Soviet Dispute. 

(22) Quoted by John Kautsky, Moscow and the 
Communist Party of India. 

(23) Address to the members of the All-China Sal- 
vation League, (quoted by .Isaacs, ibid). 

(24) On the Present Situation and Our Tasks, De- 
cember 25, 1947 (Foreign Language Press, Peking 
1961). 

(25) International Publishers, n.d. Judging by the 
reference notes which go through the year 1949, this 
pamphlet was probably published in 1950. 

(26) International Publishers, New York, 1953; For- 
eign Language Press, Peking, 1961. 


(27) “How Original is ‘Maoism 1 ?’’ By Arthur A. 
Cohen in Problems of Communism, November, De- 
cember, 1961. 

(28) See Chapter 10 “The Collapse of the Second 
International and the Break in Lenin’s Thought” in 
Marxism and Freedom. 

(29) Audrey Donnithorne, “Economic Development 
in China,” in The World Today, April 1961. 

(30) Translated and published in Peking Review, 
June 16, 1961. 

(31) Ibid. 

(32) Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. IV, For- 
eign Language Press, Peking, 1961. 

(33) Ibid. 

(34) Oriental Despotism by Karl A. Wittfogel. 

(35) Ygael Gluckstein thus spoils an otherwise fjne 
study, Mao’s China, which we recommend. 

(36) Ibid. Also the China Quarterly carries compe- 
tent current articles, and the Peking Review gives 
the official Chinese Communist view. 

(37) Translated and published in the Peking Review, 
May 26, 1961. 

(38) Mao Tse-tung, “The Question of Agricultural 
Cooperation,” quoted above, ibid. 

(39) On Contradiction. 

(40) See Marx, Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic, 
Appendix A in Marxism and Freedom. 

(41) By now the books on the Hungarian Revolution 


are legion, and yet few go fully into the Workers’ 
Councils, and fewer still bring out the Humanism 
of Marxisih as it developed in the disputes among 
Communists, Nevertheless, the following are the 
best in presenting the record of the revolutionaries 
and the' type of eye-witness accounts that con- 
centrated on them: The Hungarian Revolution, A 
White Booik edited by Melvin J, Lasky; Behind the 
Rape of Hungary by F. Fejto; Imre Nagy on Com- 
munism: In Defense of the New Course. Consult 
especially The Review published by the Imre Nagy 
Institute #4, I960; Vol. Ill, #2, 1962 “My experi- 
ences in the Central Workers Council of Greater 
Budape'st*’ by Miklos Sebestyen; the magazine, East 
Europe also carried (April 1959) “Eyewitness Re- 
port of How the Workers Councils Fought Kadar.” 
Also consult the sections on Hungarian Revolution 
and Marxist Humanism in my Marxism and Freedom, 
“Nationalism, Comunism and Marxist-Humanism 
and the Afro-Asian Revolutions” and Weekly Politi- 
cal Letter, September 17. 1961. “Spontaneity of 
Action and Organization of Thought : In Memoriam of 
the Hungarian Revolution.” News & Letters, Detroit. 

(42) Private Property and Communism, Appendix 
A, ibid, i J 

(43) Mao Tse-tung, On the Correct Handling of 
Contradictions Among the People. 

(44) See “Hunger in China, Letters from the Com- 
munes — II," Introduction and Notes by Richard L. 
Walker, special supplement to New Leader, May 
1961. 
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What Next In Auto Shops? 

Today I am one of the older workers in the plant. I began 
working on a farm at the age of ten. I can remember very clearly 
how hard the work was, chopping and plowing corn and cotton, 
digging ditches and working in the hay fields. However, you 
could take a few minutes to catch your breath and somewhat 
set your own pace. 

At 16 I left the farm and obtained my first job in the city. 
It was an iron pipe factory. They made cast iron pipes, some 
18 to 20 inches in diameter and 30 to 40 feet long. The daily 
talk among the workers was around the conditions of work and 
“why should a person have to work this hard in order to live?” 
I worked in many places like that in the deep South. 

"THE UNION" 

In 1924 I got my first job in an auto shop in Detroit. I was 
very happy because I had always wanted to help build cars and 
at the time I thought this type of work would be easy. It was not 
long before I knew that it was no different from those jobs I 
had in the South. Especially the jobs that were set up for Negro 
workers. Many of the whites had what seemed to be better jobs 
with higher pay rates than the Negroes. 

The first time I heard the word “union” was in this auto 
shop. It wasn’t said from the point of an organization but what 
It meant to workers in relation to working conditions, job pro- 
tection, and higher rates in pay. It sounded great but I thought 
of it as a utopian dream. The big Depression eliminated this job 
and in the early 1930’s I was back South. 

CAME NORTH TO BUILD THE UNION 

When the UAW began to organize through the sit down 
strikes in 1937 there was so much publicity and talk about the 
union that I quit my job to come back North to see what I 
could do to help. I attended every union rally and the number 
one points that were on every speakers lips then was working 
conditions, job security, speed-up, equal rate of pay for equal 
jobs, and that the workers should have a say as to how much 
they can produce, the eight hour day and pay increases. “Strike 
and close the plant down if our demands are not met” was the 
slogan of the day. 

This is the fundamental basis on which workers organized 
the UAW. When I got a job in the auto shops again, in the early 
40’s, I found the union in full swing and workers having their 
voices heard at the point of production. I and many workers 
felt that no organization ever existed on this earth as great as 
the UAW for working people. 

"1955— LEADERS TAKE A DIFFERENT ROAD" 

With the introduction of Automation in 1955 these samp 
union leaders began to take a different road from the workers. 
They began to sacrifice working conditions and all the things 
the union was built on for fringe benefits and some broad eco- 
nomic plan. 

Today there is no stopping speed-up and the working con 
ditions are unbelievable. None of the jobs I have ever worked 
in all the years that I have been working compare to working 
on these automatic machines. 

My last job on one of these man-killing machines I had to 
do 247 pieces an hour. Each piece weighs 37 pounds. A half-hour 
after I started I was soaking wet from sweating. When I got 
home at night I was still soaked. On this machine you can not 
set your pace, you can not even wipe your face. The machine is 
set by the company. You load and unload as fast as that machine 
demands. At quitting time my hands were so stiff I couldn’t close 
them and every muscle felt as though they had been pulled out 
of place. You gasp for breath and it seems like all your strength 
leaves your body. 

One worker said that he has to soak his hands in hot water 
and salt every night and morning to get them in shape to work 
the next day. Another worker asked, “Do you have any idea how 
many workers these machines have killed in the past several 
years?” He began to call out some of the names of workers who 
have passed away. “But,” he said, “this is legal.” 

The union leaders can not say one word in defense of this 
type of inhuman working conditions. As ofte worker said, “It is 
a bankrupt outfit” not as far as its finances are concerned but 
in relation to the problems facing working people in the shops 
today. 

Workers are saying we need something different. This is 
heard as often today as the need for a union was heard in 1926 
and 1927. What will happen next I can not say but this talk 
among the workers does not sound, in my ears, like some utopian 
dream. 
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JFK’s $93 Billion Budget 
For War Ignores Negro Rights 

The recent announcement by President Kennedy that he intended to place a 
high-ranking Negro administrator Weaver, as head of a newly created urban De- 
partment was designed to make him appear as the number one champion of both 
the Negroes and the city workers. In actuality it doomed the proposal to imme- 

, diate defeat. 


TWO WORLDS 



Leon and Natalia Trotsky 
and the author — Mexico, 1938. 


In Memoriam: 

Natalia Sedova Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

ROLE OF WOMEN IN REVOLUTION 

The death of Natalia Sedova Trotsky marks the end 
of the generation that achieved the greatest, and only 
successful proletarian revolution in history — the Russian 
Revolution in 1917. It has brought into sharp focus that 
other unique phenomenon — the unusual role of women 
in the original Russian Marxist movement. 

mm 


One has only to compare an 
opportunist like Furtseva, the 
only woman to reach, for a sin- 
gle year, the Political Bureau 
of the Russian Communist Par- 
ty, with a Vera Zasulitch — one 
of the three founders of the 
Russian Marxist movement — to 
see the class abyss that divides 
one from the other. 

I mention Zasulitch rather 
than the one woman in the 
world Marxist movement that 
has made her mark as an origin- 
al theoretician — Rosa Luxem- 
burg — because, in memoriam of 
Natalia, X wish to speak of those 
women who had not gained 
theoretical leadership and 
therefore were very nearly dis- 
regarded except as faithful 
wives and mothers. (1) Vera 
Zasulitch, though a leader, was 
known for her bravery and emo- 
tions rather than for any theo- 
retical contributions although 
it was her letter to Karl Marx 
that had produced his answer 
on the special role that the mir 
(old Russian argicultural com- 
mune existing even in Tsarist 
days) might play if Russia could 
find a way “to skip” capitalism 
in her path to industrialization. 

VERA ZASULITCH was only 
16, in 1861, when she was first 
arrested. She was in and out 
of jails when she gained promi- 
nence for shooting the most 
hated Tsarist Governor General 
of St. Petersburg, Trepov, for 
the flogging of an imprisoned 
fellow student. The exciting 
thing was that she had turned 
her trial into such an expose 
of the horrors of Tsarism that 
even in those days (1878) the 
jury acquitted her! She was 
then smuggled out to exile and 
it is to her place that all who 
escaped from Tsarism found 
their way — Martov, Lenin, 
Trotsky. She was Plekhanov’s 
colleague when he broke with 
the populists, attacked terror- 
ism, and founded Russian Marx- 
ism. 

Natalia told me that even 
though they were all convinced 
Marxists, that is to say, believ- 
ing that only the mass move- 
ment can overthrow Tsarism or 
capitalism, and writing heated 
articles against terrorism, they 
would all feel so elated when 
some particularly hated Tsarist 
official was shot, that they 
would quietly drink to the dar- 


ing terrorist who had made that 
attempt. 

DEATH AND DARING 

When, o-n January 23 the air 
waves from France carried the 
news of the death of Natalia, 
there came over me both ex- 
treme sadness and yet a warmth 
and the kind of good feeling 
that comes from having wit- 
nessed intellectual daring and 
never-ending revolutionary op- 
timism. For the tragic news of 
death followed on the heels of 
the last letter from her address- 
ed to the French press that I 
received in which she hit back 
against the misrepresentations 
of the French press that had 
quoted her as saying that Leon 
Trotsky was allegedly “the 
spiritual father of Mao Tse- 
tung ” 

“These words-don’t belong to 
me at all,” she fired back, “they 
were introduced by the writer 
of the interview ... A great 
revolutionary like Leon Trot- 
sky could not in any way be the 
father of Mao Tse-tung who 
won his position in direct strug- 
gle with the Left Opposition 
(Trotskyist) and consolidated it 
by the murder and persecution 
of revolutionaries just as Chi- 
ang Kai-shek did ... I don’t 
expect anything from the Rus- 
sian party nor from its funda' 
mentally anti-communist imita- 
tors. All de-Stalinization will 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Kennedy’s subsequent fancy 
finger-waving at the GOP for 
taking a party stand against the 
proposal, was so clearly a cheap 
political trick that it fooled 
absolutely no one. All five of 
the Rules Committee Republi- 
cans voted against it but it was 
the four Rules Commi ttee 
Democrats who likewise voted 
against it that defeated it. The 
vote was nine to six. 

A Negro steel-worker’s wife 
wrote News and Letters from 
Pittsburgh: “All Kennedy says 
is that things are getting bet- 
ter, but he is not doing any- 
thing to make it better. All I 
can see that he is doing is 
taking a few colored men who 
were already making money 
and giving them a job making 
more money. The people who 
put him in office he hasn’t 
helped at all — the working 
men.” 

‘KENNEDY’S NO DIFFERENT’ 
The excuse offered by the 
President and the Attorney 
General for not presenting a 
single Civil Rights Bill this year 
or last can scarcely be expected 
to fool anyone either. It is cer- 
tainly true, as they claim, that 
there are already plenty of laws 
against discrimination on the 
books, and it is a matter of en- 
forcing them. However, the en- 
forcement record of the Ken- 
nedy Administration in even 
protecting inter-state bus pas- 
sengers from violence at the 
hands of white mobs (including^ 
the Attorney General’s own 
personal representative who 
wound up on the streets of 
Alabama with a brain concus- 
sion) is, so far, worse than 
Eisenhower’s. He at least sent 
federal troops to Little Rock so 
a little Negro schoolgirl could 
enter her classroom unharmed. 

One Negro auto worker who 
had voted for Kennedy said, 
“I always admit it when I’m 
wrong, and I was sure wrong 
about Kennedy. He’s no dif- 
ferent than any other politi- 
cian has been. When “Brother 
Bob” asked for stronger legis- 
lation on gambling and labor 
racketeering and every other 
thing in the world except 
Civil Rights, there was no 
more doubt about it.” 

It takes special gall to give 
credit, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral recently did, for progress 
in Civil Rights during 1961 to 
“local Southern authorities” 
when it was precisely the “local 
Southern authorities” who 
stood by while Freedom Riders 
were b e a t en senseless; who 
jailed 322 Riders in Jackson, 
Mississippi alone; who in De- 
cember jailed no less than 700 
Negro citizens in Albany, 
Georgia, for marching to pro- 
test the illegal arrest of Free- 
dom Riders there; and who now 
cannot seem to track down the 
perverted white sadists in 
Huntsville, Ala., who kidnapped 
a white sit-in sympathizer from 
his home, stripped • and beat 
him, and then sprayed his body 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Cutting Out Overtime Will 
Provide Thousands of Jobs 


Auto Is Bad, 


Detroit — “I’ve never re- 
sented working overtime in 
my life so much as I do 
now,” a Chrysler Mack 
plant worker said, “even 
though I’ve been laid off 
twice in the last two 
months.” 


In Local 212 

Bruce Denies 
Speedup; Men 
Say He Lies 

DETROIT — Last month, 
Chrysler Corp. laid off another 
1500 workers in the plants cov- 
ered by UAW Local 212. The 
figures were? reported by Local 
President Bruce at 212’s regu- 
lar meeting on Feb. 4. 

Most of the lay-offs were: 
from the Mack Avenue plant: 
which, a few years ago, em- 
ployed about 18,000. It now em- 
ploys only about 2,500. 

Bruce also reported that the 
company is considering plans 
to move door assembly from 
the Mack plant to Twinsburg, 
Ohio. He said the Union is try- 
ing to persuade the company 
npt to go through with the 
transfer since this would mean 
the loss of many more jobs 
here. 

He wasn’t sure of the out- 
come, however. Production 
standards on the operation 
here, he said, have always been; 
307 an hour. In the Twinsburg! 
plant, he said, the' company can 
get 391 per hour with one-third 
fewer workers. He added, an 
additional problem is that busi- 
ness reports show Chrysler’s 
sales have slipped from 12 per 
cent of the market to eight per 
cent. 

A rank-and-file worker got 
up and said he was tired of 
hearing Chrysler’s sales used 
. by the Reutherite leadership as 
a whip against the workers. He 
said that Reuther forced a ter- 
rible contract on the workers 
and the result Is more lay-offs 
and more speed-up. 

“How can we protect our- 
selves against anything the 
company wants to do,” he said, 
“and how can we prevent them 
from moving operations if each 
plant has different production 
standards. One thing we have 
to fight for is uniform produc- 
tion standards that the men set 
in all thc plants.” 

Joe Ferris, the International 
representative, denounced the 
worker for injecting “politics” 
into the question. He insisted 
that the contract and the lead- 
ership were very good, and that 
the men should back them both 
100 per cent if they didn’t want 
to see retirees lose the pensions 
they had worked so long for. 

Bruce angrily defended his 
report and challenged the 
worker to prove that produc- 
tion is too high. He said that 
there were no grievances filed 
on the operation; that if there 
were a grievance the Union 
would act on it; that the ab- 
sence? of filed grievances proves 
that the men can handle the 
production without trouble. 

One worker in back of the 
hall turned to his neighbor and 
said out loud, “How many thou- 
sands of grievances do we have 
to file before you can convince 
him?How about all the griev- 
ances they never settle? We 
might as well whistle in the 
wind. The only way he'll ever 
recognize a grievance is if he 
has to sweat it out with the rest 
of ns slaves.” 


He was referring to the fan- 
tastic situation in his depart- 
ment, where layoffs have cut 
the work force from 300 to 
about 50 men. And the com- 
pany has the nerve to schedule 
a ten-hour vrnrk day. 

“It isn’t just that there are 
so many men laid off,” he con- 
tinued, “it’s the pace of the 
work, too. No human was ever 
made to stand that pace, and 
yet we force ourselves to try to 
keep up for eight hours a day. 
After eight hours of that, you’re 
just drained, physically and 
emotionally. Nothing but a shell 
of a human being. But to force 
two more hours on top of that 
on you ... I just can’t explain 
it, there just aren’t words to 
tell you how you feel.” 

BUMP EVERY DAY 

Every day one or two men 
are bumping into his depart- 
ment. And you have to be laid 
off for at least one week before 
you can bump into another job. 

You can imagine how these 
men who are bumping or are 
being bumped off work must 
feel about working overtime. If 
they have been just bumped, 
they ‘face at least a week out 
of work; if they are bumping 
in, they have been out of work 
for at least a week. 

With this kind of situation, 
you also never know from one 
day to the next if you’re going 
to be next one bumped. The 
“security” the UAW bureau- 
crats boasted they had negoti- 
ated in the last contract is 
something the company sure 
can laugh at. 

IN ALL OF AUTO 

Naturally, the workers are 
raising plenty of hell about this 
overtime at Chrysler. But it 
isn’t only in Chrysler, it is in 
all of auto. 

Scheduling of overtime by 
GM has reached such huge pro- 
portions that the 400-member 
national GM Council, meeting 
in Detroit in January, blasted 
overtime work and quoted over- 
time figues that are unbeliev- 
able in the light of the thou- 
sands laid off in auto. 

The national overtime hours 
in auto were: 436,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1,220,000 in November, and 
1,097,000 in December. In De- 
troit alone, the overtime figures 
were: 231,997 hours in October, 
430,243 in November, and 670,- 
408 in December. 

If this ridiculous overtime 
was not permitted, in Detroit 
it would have meant jobs for 
1500 laid off auto workers for 
the whole month of October, 
jobs for 2200 in November, and 
jobs fro 4200 in December. 


The mail carriers in Lon- 
don have found a way to 
fight “increased productiv- 
ity.” To show their protest, 
they are following each reg- 
ulation of the post office to 
the letter. Thus they have 
slowed down so much that 
the letters are stacking up 
in the office, and no one is 
getting their mail. 
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Done His Conker 
Is a Flipped Lid 

At Ford the struggle of the j 
men to better their condition, j 
against the company’s callous j 
regard for them, continues. The 
engine assembly department 
fqr years manned mostly by the 
lowest type of company-loving, 
boss-sucking lot of crawlers of 
the whole plant, has been 
“gingered up” by an influx of 
commercial assembly men from 
“F” building. 

Shop stewards of engine as- 
sembly have been told that the 
men will back them up in any I 
difference with the supervis- j 
ion. The company men have 1 
been warned to watch their 
step. It won’t take much for 
real action to happen. 

At present, the men do their 
hourly schedule. If there is an- 
other five minutes to the end 
of the hour, a five minute gap 
occurs as the engine blocks are 
placed on the floor instead of 
the line. 

Last week when this first 
happened the foreman ran 
down the line to find out why 
the men were having a rest. 
When he was told that they 
weren’t doing any above the 
schedule, he just about done 
his conkers. As all the men 
were ready to walk out if he 
penalized any one man, he 
kept quiet simmered down, and 
barged off back to his office 
like a worried rhino wallowing 
through a bog. 

Flushed by this little “vic- 
tory,” the men are ready to go 
further and embarass as much 
as possible their hated tormen- 
tors. 

Ford Worker 
Britain 


Los Angeles, Calif — At 
the Chrysler plant where 
I work, the bulk of the 
people were hired in 1954. 
The layoff we had , goes 
back to Nov. 11 of ’54, and 
cut deep. Many people have 
been put on the line that 
never worked on a line be- 
fore, even though they had 
been working in the plant 
for eight to ten years. 

Many of these persons were 
janitors or in stock, but the 
PQX (Physically Qualified, Ex- 
cept — ) workers are going to be 
the janitors and have the other 
light jobs. 

Out of 1200 workers, 300 are 
PQX in that factory. You can 
see that one-fourth of the 
people in that plant can’t do 
the work. They are using these 
people to get rid of the older 
fellows, and the way they work 
it is slick 

YOUNGER BUMP OLDER 

The way they have it now, 
most everyone in that plant at 
one time or another is going 
to be cm that line or out on 
the street. The man who took 
my job had ’52 seniority, but he 
had to bump me because he 
had been bumped out of his 
job by a PQXer who had ’54 
seniority. 

The guy that bumped me 
sure didn’t like it, and I don’t 
blame him. He had never work- 
ed on a line before, and it’s a 
lot rougher than what he was 
doing. 

But the union said: “Yon 
don’t want the guy (PQXer) 
on the street, do yon?” That 
is the kind of arbitration that 
goes on. So rather than let 
the PQXer with ’54 seniority 
go, he is able to bump the 
guy with ’52 seniority back 
onto the line — who bumps me. 

I just feel sorry for those 


A friend of mine works 
in a steel mill in Birming- 
ham, Ala. I was talking io 
him recently, and we were 
swapping notes about our 
jobs; He told me about the 
big layoffs and inhuman 
speed-up in steel, and I told 
him about the big layoffs 
and inhuman speed-up in 
auto. 

But he did tell me something 
that I found hard to believe 
when he first told me, but 1 
hear it’s the same everyplace in 
steel — North and South, East 
and West. It seems that if you 
are a steelworker, you work 
until it runs out— then you go 
home. It may be one hour, or 
two — or ten hours a day (See 
boxed item). 

i In a way, this part isn’t too 
different from other industries 
- — if there’s no work for you, 
you just go home. But the part 
I found hard to believe was 
that after you get home, after 
they send you home from the 
plant, you’ve got to stick by 
your phone because the com- 
pany can call you back in to 
work any time of day or night 
. . and you better be there to 

get the message to return to 
work. 

In other words, you can’t 
plan to he away from your 
home for hardly any time at 
all. You certainly can’t plan 
to take a trip for a week-end 
with your wife or family. 
Why you can’t even be away 
for only a few hours — unless 
you have somebody pasted at 
your phone who knows where 
to call you at all times and 
places. 

j And on top of this, my friend 


people left in the place. They 
will have to call back from this 
layoff because they won’t be 
able to operate with that num- 
ber of people. I know that 
neither of the men that relieved 
me and my buddy could pos- 
sibly keep the job; they were so 
stiff and sore they could hardly 
move. 

LAYOFF EFFICIENCY 

And there was something new 
in this layoff: they are getting 
“efficient” at this, too. You used 
to go turn in your badge and 
tools. Generally have the after- 
noon off. Not this layoff. 

They came around and took 
your badge off; came around 
and gave you a tool clearance; 
gave you all the papers they 
had to give you right an the 
job. Didn’t lose a second. 

We wondered about this lay- 
off, especially since Chrysler 
claimed they were selling the 
ears. Maybe they weren’t selling 
as much as they claimed. But 
the centralization of Chrysler in 
St. Louis, where it has a big 
plant, has something to do with 
it. The plant in L.A. is now only 
supplying California, whereas 
it used to supply the whole 
Pacific Coast. They don’t Ship 
the cars from here now like 
they used to. 

I didn’t hear anybody say 
they were going back to Chry- 
sler after this layoff. This time 
they are going to get a job tome 
place else It used to be a good 
job if you got eight or nine 
months out of a year, could 
make three or four thousand a 
year. But you can’t do it on 
three or four months. You just 
cannot live that way. And be- 
sides, there might even be more 
layoffs. After being off ten 
months and working for lour 
months, I think it’s time to quit 
auto and, if possible, find an- 
other job. 


POX, Chrysler Plus Union 
Puts Them All on the Line 
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Steel Worse 

said that what they’re getting 
is about 32 hours of work a 
week. 

In the South generally, there 
have been some changes con- 
cerning workers — particularly 
Negro workers. One of these 
changes is a result of the pres- 
sure of White Citizen Coun- 
cil and Ku Klux Klan groups. 

Everyone has heard the story 
about Negroes being forced to 
say “Yes Sir” or “No Sir” to 
Southern whites in years past. 
But in the past 10 years or so, 
this had been gotten pretty 
much away from. Now these 
reactionary Council and Klan 
outfits are trying to reinstitute 
the degrading practice. 


Same Here ! 

PITTSBURGH, Penn.— 
A fellow worker that lives 
across the street from me 
told my wife that he was 
just plain fed up and 
tired of being sent home 
from the mill after only 
two or three hours of 
work before or after 
lunch. 

He said he had worked 
for two weeks — and had 
only put in 32 hours in 
that time. He said he 
would rather collect com- 
pensation than spend the 
money it takes for his 
lunches and his carfare 
back and forth to the 
mill. He would actually 
make more money on 
compensation. 

But he said that if they 
call you to work you have 
to go — or collect nothing. 
And they work him just 
long enough to make 
sure that he can’t draw 
compensation, then' make 
him spend the rest of his 
time at home. 


The way it is worked is that 
if you get a job, you go to the 
personnel boss first. He asks 
you if you will abide by the 
rules of the company. 

If you just say “Yes”, and 
you’re a Negro, you are stop- 
ped short. The boss lets you 
know then and there that one 
of the rules for Negro work- 
ers is “Yes Sir” and "No Sir” 
when speaking to whites. So 
if yon want the job, yontl 
Yes and No Sir. 

It isn’t that workers who are 
forced to do this are Uncle 
Toms, or aren’t real fighters. 
There are plenty that have to 
swallow more than any man 
ought to, but they need jobs. 

ONE UNCLE TOM DID GOOD 

There are Uncle Toms too, of 
course. And there is one work- 
ing in a plant just outside of 
Birmingham who isn’t hated too 
much by at least three of his 
follow workers. 

As it happened, this Unde 
Tom Negro bent so far over 
backward to do anything to 
please his white bosses that 
they took quite a liking to him. 
Everything went along well for 
a while, but then the company 
had a layoff recently. They kept 
the Uncle Tom, but laid off 
three workers who had more 
seniority than he did. 

The men working there 
raised such a yell that the com- 
pany, rather than lay off their, 
“favorite,” recalled the three 
men. As one of the workers 
said, “I hate an Uncle Tom, but 
this one did some good for a 
change — he saved the jobs of 
three men.” 


Editor’s Note: The column The 
Working Day by Angela Ter- 
rano will re-appear in our next 
issue. 
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Report On Alabama 
“Lei Them Pass All the Laws They Want” 


U.S. Policy and Katanga's 


Tshombe, Puppet of Belgium 
Financial Interests 

. The U.S. has had to do an about-face on the question of Katanga’s secession 
from the Congo, and now admit, as if it was something that just happened, what has 1 
been known all along — namely, (1) that the Katanga secession was connived and 
illegal; (2) that Tshombe is not a majority but a minority leader; (3) that the 
government of Tshombe has been backed and financed by Belgium’s mining in- 
terests — chief of which is the Union Miniere. 1 


On my way down to 
Birmingham, Ala., this 
month I ran into a situation 
I have never seen before. 
All the way down to Ala- 
bama, the trip was pretty 
normal. But once we get 
inside the state line, all of 
the way into Birmingham 
the main highway had po- 
lice cars stationed about 
every 25 miles. 

The ears were off the road, 
but turned around to face the 
highway. And there wasn’t a 
soul to be seen near any one of 
them. I’ve been back there 
many times, but I’ve never seen 
anything like that before. 

In Birmingham itself, there 
are stories and conditions that 
make yon both want to laugh 
and cry. 

ON ONE BUS 

As everyone knows, the Bir- 
mingham -Bus Boycott in 1956 
desegregated the buses, and 
Negroes sit now where they 
choose. One day a white woman 
got on a bus, and it just so hap- 
pened that in all of the front 
double seats at least one Negro 
was seated. There were several 
seats open beside Negroes, but 
she wasn’t having any of that- 
She tinned to the bus driver 
and told Mm to order one of 
the Negroes to another seat so 
she could sit by herself- 

The bus driver looked at 
her and said, “Lady, that’s 
not my job anymore. But I’ll 
tell you something-. If you 
want the job, you’re welcome 
to it.” She didn’t take it. 

Another bus episode had to 
do with a practice that began 
soon after the buses were de- 
segregated. According to the 
city law, it is illegal for a driver 
to permit passengers to get off 
through the front bus door. 
You’re supposed to get on in 
front and get off through the 
rear door. 

However, many bus drivers 
started to permit whites to get 
off at the front door, while re- 
fusing the same treatment to 
Negroes. 

ON ANOTHER BUS 
Then one day a Negro woman, 
who had been watching as the 
driver of her bus let whites off 
at the front door, decided she’d 
test this situation. 

As she got near her home, 
she watched and waited until a 
white man made his way toward 
the front door with the inten- 
tion of getting off at a bus stop. 
Just as the bus stopped, she was 
up front behind the white man. 

The bus driver refused to 
open the door, reminding her of 
the law- She reminded him of 
what she had been watching 
during her ride. The bus driver 
refused to open the door; the 
Negro lady refused to budge. 
For a full 15 minutes a battle 
of words and wills went on. 

At tames the stopped bos 
caused traffic jams, the bus 
passengers were getting angry 
— and finally the driver 
cracked. He opened the front 
doer and the white man and 
the triumphant Negro lady 
got oat. 


But the situation in Birming- 
ham is pretty bitter, too. Laws 
are being passed constantly by 
the city government to try to 
preserve segregation, but all of 
these repressive measures are 
taken pretty calmly by the Ne- 
groes. As one Negro there 
stated with an air of supreme 
confidence: 

“Let them pass all the laws 
they want to. We know we’re 
going to get our vote, and 
when we do, we’ll just wipe 
out all of those laws.” 

SHOTS IN THE NIGHT 

But getting the vote is some- 
thing else, especially in the 
rural areas. There is one monu- 
ment on a road outside of Bir- 
mingham to the struggle the 
Negroes are fighting to get their 
vote. This monument is a very 
well built brick house" — an 
empty one. A Negro had lived 
there- He had built the house 
for his wife and himself and 
was living in it- And he was de- 
termined that he was going to 
vote, so he wait into Birming- 
ham and registered. 

That night a knock came at 
his door. A voice asked if there 
was anyone there who could 
help fix a flat tire on a car 
stuck on the road. 

As the Negro opened his 
door to help, a group of 
whites standing at the door 
opened up with guns they 
held in their hands. The Ne- 
gro fell to the floor, not dead, 
but critically wounded. 

He eventually recovered in a 
hospital, but his wife took him 
to Chicago for fear of another 
attempt on his life if he re- 
mained in his home. 

His house, by the way, still 
has those bullet holes all over 
it. Anybody can see them. But 
this attack and thousands like 
it will never stop the Negroes — 
nothing can. 

As Others See Us 

Upsurge of 
Revolution 

The Twilight of European 
Colonialism 

Stewart C. Easton ( Methuen , 
50s.) 

Afro-Asian Revolutions 
Raya Dunayevskaya (The Left 
Group, Cambridge Univ. 
Labour Club, Is.) 

Concluding his massive sur- 
vey of the end of empires, Pro- 
fessor Easton notes that “colo- 
nialism . . . will soon be a 
phase of history to be studied 
by historians.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya, on the 
other hand, studies the new 
colonialism. “Without the aid 
of the majority of workers of 
a technologically advanced 
country neither the African nor 
Asian revolution can escape 
capitalist exploitation and the 
bureaucratic State planner.” 

The Cambridge pamphlet is 
essential reading if the dead 
weight of fifty shillings worth 
of neo-academism is not to 
grind us to apathetic dust. 

Professor Easton is an old- 
time American. With obvious 


In view of the fact that it 
now looks as if yet another 
“deal” is in the offing, per- 
haps once again to white-wash 
Tshombe after he has “accept- 
ed” the Central Government, 
it would be well to take a closer 
look at Union Miniere. 

In existence since 1905 — -as 
the arm of the infamous King 
Leopold who horrified the en- 
tire civilized world with his 
atrocities against the native 
Congolese whose forced labor 
was used to expand the enter- 
prise — Union Miniere had 
grown by 1960 to such a size 
that it contributed roughly $60 
million to the $140 million an- 
nual budget of the entire Bel- 
gian Congo Treasury. 

BELGIUM FINANCIAL in- 
terests in the combine formed 
by the Societe Generate de Bel- 
gique, Tanganyika Concessions 
Limited and Union Miniere — 
whose boards of directors are 
almost completely overlapping 
and interlocked — were, in 1958, 
50 years after Belgium first 
took control of the Congo, some 
3!4 billion dollars, 220 million 
of which were held by the gov- 
ernment directly. 

Some idea of the all-encom- 
passing tentacles of these cor- 
porations can be gleaned from 
the fact that Soeiete Generate 
de Belgique holds controlling 
interest in the following firms, 
among others: Forminiere, with 
exclusive rights to diamond 
mining in Kasai; Geomine, With 
exclusive tin mining rights in 
Northern Katanga; and Becka, 
which owns and operates all the 
railroads in Kasai and Katanga. 
Even more mammoth. Union 
Miniere lists among its sub- 
sidiaries: Metalkat, which oper- 
ates all the coal and zinc mines 
in Katanga; Sogelec, which op- 
erates all the chemical proces- 
sing; Sogefor which operates in 
the agricultural sphere; and 


delight, he surveys (from 
George Washington’s Republic) 
the decline of the old tyrants. 
His pages are filled with (re- 
latively exciting) historical nar- 
rative. He tries to be impartial. 

Bu this 1776-manner is con 
-fused by his NATO-conscious- 
ness. He thinks that the Portu- 
guese "might find themselves 
mistaken” in trying to grind the 
Angolans, but also muses that 
“if the Maltese ever do come 
to feel they ‘never had it so 
good’ (under British rule) then 
it is possible that the political 
problem will come within range 
of solution.” 

Over the French Community 
he manages at one time and the 
same time to tell us that Guinea 
was treated a little too harshly, 
yet Sekou Toure “never under- 
stood” the Franco - African 
Community, and Houphouet- 
Boigny’s pro-de Gaulle policy 
“in a quiet way” is trying “to 
increase amity and co-opera- 
tion.” 

He commits himself most 
clearly when he says, over the 
Congo, that “the independent 
African nations, if they could 
but perceive their own interests 
. . . cannot impose their will 
. . . against the determination 
of the West.” 

In short, in spite of the vast 
supply of material at his com- 
mand Professor Easton has 
been able to do little more than 
provide a piece of Cold War 
propaganda. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, Trot- 
sky’s former private secretary, 
sums up her thesis by saying: 


A f r i c a n Metals Corporation 
which handles American pur- 
chases. 

IN CONTRAST to the vast 
natural wealth of this area, 
which has been called a '’geo- 
logical monstrosity” so rich is 
it in all the ancient and modem 
minerals — copper, coal, dia- 
monds, tin, zinc, cohalt, cad- 
mium, palladium, gold, uran- 
ium, etc., etc. — and even more 
in contrast to the billion dol- 
lar profits which these fat cor- 
porations sweat out of the labor 
of the Congolese people, the 
per capita income of the aver- 
age Congolese is about $75 a 
year. For many it ir far less. 

What is even more damning 
to the Congolese people, how- 
ever, the African freedom fight- 
ers as a whole, and the free- 
dom fighters throughout the 
world, is the now “suddenly” 
exposed news that the dividend 
payments on the government- 
held stock of Union Miniere, 


During the past holiday sea- 
son a group of colored people 
were sitting around and talking. 
Finally some one brought up 
the question of the poor work- 
ing conditions and unemploy- 
ment. One asked the other did 
he think that jobs wil ever be 
the same as they used to be. 
The answer was, “No, never.” 

Everyone let these, companies 
bring in these automation ma- 
chines to do the work for the 
rich people. They want to keep 


“The greatest obstacle to the 
further development of these 
national liberation movements 
comes from the intellectual 
bureaeracy which has emerged 
to “lead” them. In the same 
manner the greatest obstacle in 
the way of the working class 
overcoming capitalism comes 
from the Labour bureaucracy 
that leads it” 

The analysis that accompanies 
this seems to me to be one 
of the most exciting pieces of 
political thinking to appear for 
some time. Miss Dunayevskaya 
tries to place Marxist theory 
alongside the mid-20th century 
revolutions and draws strongly 
from the experiences of Lenin, 
Sun Yat-Sen, Nkrumah, Sekou 
Toure and recent revolution- 
aries. 

She emphasises the inter- 
national character of Socialist 
and freedom movements and 
concludes that “short of find- 
ing the principle that unifies 
their struggle for freedom with 
that of the common people of 
the advanced countries, there is 
no way out.” 

If this has been said before, 
it has hardly been put clearer. 
As we witness the revolution 
of the colonies, the need to de- 
fine the internationalism of 
Socialism has never been more 
urgent. The “neutralism” of 
Belgrade or Trafalgar Square 
needs an application of theory 
similar to that which Miss 
Dunayevskaya is, attempting if 
it is to get beyond the protest- 
and-slogan stage. 

JOAN DAVIES 
London Tribune, Sept. 29, 1961 


legally owed upon the Congo’s 
independence, to the legitimate 
Central Government of Lu- 
mumba, were paid instead td 
the Katanga Treasury — and are 
to this day being used to fin- 
ance Tshombe’s puppet regime, 
the white mercenary armies, 
and the army and air forces 
that threaten not only the 
Congo but the peace of the en- 
tire world. 

This brief concentration on 
Union Miniere does not mean 
that Belgium alone has Congo 
interests. Britain has vast fin- 
ancial interests there — and so 
does RockefeUer. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: For an an- 
alysis of the Congo Situation 
see “The. American. Katanga 
Lobby and the Congo Crisis” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, avail- 
able as the Weekly Political 
Letter of January 2, 1962, 

i wMch may he ordered from 
News & Letters for the price of 
20 cents. 


pockets to prove that the rich 
get richer and the poor get 
poorer. 

But now they see it is not 
working out so good The gov- 
ernment has to do something 
for the poor workers and the 
older people since they can’t 
work for what they need- They 
will have to think of some kind 
of work to give the poor work- 
ers to do because it looks like 
it is going to be the same kind 
of panic they had in the ’30’S. 
Then they had to get people’ 
back to work again by building 
highways and tearing up streets 
and building new ones. Then it 
was called the WPA. 

U.S. STILL IN DARK AGES 

Anyway you take it, all Ad- 
ministrations and all the offi- 
cials can’t find a way to come 
out of this hard way of people 
trying to live without jobs. 

Where there is a will there is 
a way, but after 99 years of 
fighting for freedom, the new 
year found the Negro fighting 
for the same problem — free- 
dom. Although we will wrestle 
with the same old problems in 
1962 that we struggled with in 
1961, the most important one 
will be the question of peace 
and freedom for all. It looks to 
me like this country is going 
back to the Dark Ages, just as 
it was 9S years ago with no- 
where to go and nowhere, to 
stay. 

In the South the crazy offi- 
cials are closing up all public 
places like playgrounds, parks, 
: etc. and even cut out baseball 
because they hate for the Negro 
to go anywhere the white can 
go. That would be too much in- 
tegration in the South- 

They want to go by the 
“Southern law,” but they 
don’t know that the Negro is 
not thinking about that old 
law that the whites made 
some 100 years ago- They 
don’t know that time has run 
oat with the idea that the 
Negroes have to be tbe last 
m everything. This fight will 
go on until we win. 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

The Fight Will Go on Until We Win 

all the money they can in their 
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Editorial 

World Aspect of Negro History 

The carpet of time was rolled back, on a recent Sun- 
day afternoon in Detroit, to bring two of America’s 
greatest human beings across the century from their 
time to ours. On Feb. 11, a marker was dedicated on East 
Congress Street, at St. Antoine, in downtown Detroit, to 
commemorate a meeting between Frederick Douglass 
and John Brown in 1855. Four years later, Brown’s stand 
at Harper’s Ferry changed the course of history. 

NEGRO HISTORY IS AMERICAN HISTORY 
AS IT FLOWS TO MEET ALL HUMANITY 

It is of secondary importance that the dedication of the 
Brown-Douglass Historical Marker was the ceremonial launching 
of Negro History Week in Detroit, complete with a proclamation 
by the Mayor acknowledging that fact. 

The overriding truth is that Negro history is American 
history which gave the world a new dimension in the mean- 
ing of freedom. Its cornerstone was laid in the struggle 
against slavery that united masses of Negroes and whites in a 
new human kinship forged by the great Abolitionist Move- 
ment. 

This is the Humanist core of Negro history. It is the heritage 
of struggle against subjugation and exploitation which has re- 
created itself so deeply and fully in our time that it now embraces 
the world from the Freedom Riders in the United States to the 
Freedom Fighters in, Africa. 

The -fact that one special week out of 52 is designated as 
Negro History Week bears glaring witness to the reactionary 
campaign to re-write history. There would be no need for a 
special week if there were no vicious attempt to exclude Negroes 
from their rightful place in American life, and to degrade the 
mass movement. It bears glaring witness that official America 
denies our youth their right to education — their right to take 
pride in the truth of our revolutionary inheritance. 

A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 

In the days of Frederick Douglass and John Brown such 
deceit was challenged with unresting dedication. Though oppres- 
sion Wears the dominant white face, the struggle for freedom 
knows no color line. The great Abolitionists devoted themselves 
to the study and practice of the Humanist struggle. They con- 
sidered it a matter of life and death with the fate of humanity 
in the balance. 

In our days, it is the Negro historians who have taken the 
lead in preventing the falsifiers of history from slandering the 
past. The late Carter G. Woodson, for example, founded the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History in 1915. Eleven 
years later, on Feb. 7, 1926, he inaugurated the first observance 
of Negro History Week. Every year since then, Negro organiza- 
tions have celebrated the event, while a certain number of white 
organizations and officials recognize it with lip service. 

But the real movement forward, in the tradition of men like 
Brown and Douglass, has been achieved by the masses them- 
selves. 

— as in 1936, when, Negro and white, they combined in the 
labor movement to build the CIO. 

— Or now, in the 1960s, when they are making living history 
by uniting in the fundamental fight for civil rights as exempli- 
fied by the Freedom Rides. 

HUMANITY AGAINST BARBARISM 
The road to the future runs from the past. This connection 
between theory and practice, between social ideals and the mass 
movement, was seen by another great Abolitionist, Wendell 
Phillips. In 1862, a few months shy of 100 years ago, he said: 

“I do not think we have any claim to govern this country on 
the ground that we have more cannon, more men, and more 
money than the South. That is a bald, brutal superiority. The 
claim of the North to govern must be founded on the ground 
that our civilization is better, purer, nobler, higher than that of 
the South. Our civilization is ideas, rights, education, labor. 

“I hold that the South is to be annihilated. I do not mean the 
geographical South, but the intellectual, social, aristocratic South 
— the thing that represented itself by slavery and the bowie knife, 
by bullying and lynch law, by ignorance and idleness, by the 
claim of one man to own his brother, by statutes existing on the 
books of Georgia today, offering $5,000 for the head of William 
Lloyd Garrison. That South is to be annihilated.” 

He spoke not of region against region, nor race against 
race, but of humanity against barbarism. What was an Ameri- 
can outpost in the world struggle for freedom 100 years ago 
girdles the globe today and crosses all national barriers. 

THE LIVING HISTORY OF TODAY 

What the American Wendell Phillips said from the North 
in 1862, comes back to us, in 1962, amplified by the new Human- 
ism which the Africans call “Negritude.” For example, Leopold 
Senghor of Senegal: 

“Negritude is the whole complex of civilized values — cultural, 
economic, social and political — which characterizes the black 
peoples, or, more precisely, the Negro-African world ... In op- 
position to European racialism of which the Nazis were the 
symbol, we set up an 'anti-racial racialism’. . . . 

"... our Negritude is humanistic . . . it welcomes the com- 
plementary values . . . of all other races and continents. But it 
welcomes them in order to fertilize and reinvigorate its own 
values, which it then offers for the construction of a civilization 
which shall embrace all mankind. The Neo-Humanism of the 20th 
century stands at the point where the paths of all nations, races 
and continents cross, where the Four Winds of the Spirit blow.” 

Thus, the Humanism of today’s Africa, and the Humanism 
of the Freedom Rides — which deepen the unfolding struggle 
both for full equality and for a new world relationship — move 
Negro History Week from an academic ceremonial observance to 
the living history of today. 
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MAO TSE-TUNG— THE 

I found your supplement 
on Mao Tse-tung to be the 
most original piece of writ- 
ing I have seen in a long 
time. I myself have been a 
student of China for many 
years but had not been able 
to see the very complicated 
Chinese scene as an integral 
picture until your study 
which illuminated the pic- 
ture for me a great deal 
more than the university did. 

It is peculiar how all ' 
these American specialists 
on China either parrot the 
state - department lies or 
the Communist lies. Both 
seem to agree that “order” 
is of the essence, and there 
fore, while one prefers 
Chiang and the other Mao, 
both lend a deaf ear com- 
pletely to the voices of re- 
volt. 

Finally the refreshing at- 
tempt to bring in Hegelian- 
ism in place of Confuscian- 
ism in the analysis of “Mao’s 
Thought” makes me anxious 
to know when your new book 
will be out. 

Can you tell me more a- 
bout that? 

Professor 

Massachusetts 

* * * 

The press implies that 
Russia may have to side with 
us against China soon. The 
radicals of course are al- 
ready siding with China. 
Your Supplement shows just 
what the radicals are siding 
with — a man who is so in- 
human that he can say, 
“Even if 200 million of us 
were killed, we would still 
have 400 million left,” when 
talking about the possibility 
of nuclear war! 

Working Woman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

After all these years of 
discussions on Trotsky vs. 
Stalin (and vice versa) on the 
question of the 1926-27 Chi- 
nese Revolution, it was great 
to see that some Marxists 
have reached our age. 

Old Radical 
New York 

* * * 

As I see it, a state-capital- 
ist like Mao “dehumanizes 
the idea” of freedom by re- 
ducing it to “freedom from” 
Chiang or Imperialism, and 
leaving out freedom as being 
man’s relationship to man. 
That’s how he can create 
“communes” through tyran- 
ny and terror, instead of 
basing the reorganization of 
production on the creativity 
and the self-activity of the 
population. 

He can pretend to De a 
Marxist-Leninist, and call 
himself anything he wants, 
but he can’t convince the 
Chinese masses that his 
system is anything else but 
what it is— barbarism. With 
all the powerful State ma- 
chinery at his disposal, he 
still can’t destroy the thought 
which is the greatest human 
necessity, freedom. 

Committee Member 
California 

* * * 

I found the article a com- 
prehensive picture of the 
struggle of classes inside and 
outside of China. It is some- 
thing you can’t find anyplace 
else. 

Metal Worker 
Los Angeles 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 

I wish we could get 
your special issue on Mao 
Tse-tung into the hands of 
every African leader. 1 
have been studying with 
some African students here 
and their preoccupation is 
how to industrialize their 
land in the shortest possi- 
ble time. Since China 
claimed to be able to do it 
with its “Great Leap For- 
ward” the attraction was 
almost magnetic. But when 
they read in your article of 
the actual conditions of the 
great masses of Chinese 
they had second thoughts. 
They are, after all, natural 
Humanists. 

Student 
Lansing, Mich. 

* * * 

After three or four cen- 
turie.s of imperialism in 
China, to see 600 million 
people reduced to such a 
ruthless way of living just 
can’t be the best that’s pos- 
sible in this age of tech- 
nology. It’s a dismal outlook 
for any underdeveloped coun- 
try who wants to go this way 
to industrialization. 

Production Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Dunayevskaya has given 
a magnificent historical 
analysis of the fraud and 
deception imposed on the 
largest human mass on 
earth — the Chinese peo- 
ple under Mao Tse-tung; 

■ The great tragedy of to- 
day is that the brutality 
and misery, which both 
Mao and Khrushchev can 
only maintain in their own 
lands by force and terror, 
is being palmed off to the 
rest of the world — espe- 
cially Latin America and 
" Africa — as Marxist-Lcnin- 
iSm. 

This analysis points to 
the need for the philosophy 
of Marxist Humanism where 
the unity of man’s mind and 
muscle in continual com- 
munication with his world 
will produce the human 
wholeness that is alien to 
subservience to leaders — at 
the same time that it makes 
of every man a leader. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

After so many reports on 
the Sino-Soviet dispute in 
which Mao is portrayed as 
the dogmatic Stalinist and 
Khrushchev as the revision- 
ist, it is indeed refreshing to 
see an analysis which puts it 
in its proper perspective. It 
not only shows that both 
Khrushchev and Mao are the 
opposite of Lenin but lets us 
hear the voices of the youth, 
peasants, and workers in 
their reactions to State-Capi- 
talist China. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

FALLOUT 

:■ ■■■: .. . • v.:---- ■' ; ; ii ■; 

The “Great Debate” over 
fallout shelters was put in 
proper perspective last week 
during a debate between 
Malcolm X. and Christian 
leaders in Buffalo. The ques- 
tion that was raised was 
whether the whites would 
admit Negroes to the shel- 
ters during an attack when 
they won’t even admit them 
to lunch counters! Makes 
you think. 

Student 
New York 


This month’s booby prize 
goes to the atomic scientist 
out in California who cam- 
paigned all over the country 
to prove that fallout shelters 
can save you and then went 
home to discover that his 
own shelter had burned up 
in a local brush fire. 

Committee Member 
New York 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Extra copies 
of the January Special Sup- 
plement, “M a o Tse-tung, 
From the Beginning of Pow- 
er to the Sino-Soviet Dis- 
pute,” may be obtained from 
News and Letters for 10c, 
plus 5c for postage and han- 
dling. 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
OVERWORK 

I hear politicans talking 
about a “stable economy.” 
But I can’t figure out what 
they mean. What is stable a- 
bout an economy where so 
many aren’t working? The 
situation today is hopless for 
the millions who are unem- 
ployed. Yet those who are 
still employed are made to 
work long overtime hours — 
sometimes alihost double the 
regular shifts. Whatever they 
mean about “stable” they 
don’t mean it in regard to 
working people. 

Still Working 
Detroit 

* * * 

When Goldberg talks of 
i n c r e ased productivity, it 
means just one thing to me, 
some workers are going to 
lose their jobs, “increased 
productivity” means one 
worker doing the job of two. 

As a matter of fact, Khru- 
shchev and Goldberg want 
the same thing. Khrushchev 
wants 100 per cent increased 
productivity now, and 300 
percent by 1970. But the 
Plan always goes wrong be- 
cause the Russian workers 
show their opposition to it by 
slowing down, so if the Plan 
calls for 1,000 workers, they 
will be forced to use 2,000. 

Committee Member 
) Los Angeles 

* * * 

Do you have any idea of 
how many men have actu- 
ally died from Automa- 
tion? You won’t find it 
down on their death cer- 
tificates. The cause is call- 
ed “heart attack” or some- 
thing like that, but any 
worker in a plant today 
knows that it is Automa- 
tion that is the real killer. 
Three guys died in three 
weeks in our plant just be- 
fore this last lay-off. It was 
the first time in my life 
that I was relieved to see 
the man give me a pink 
slip. 

Gratefully Unemployed 
Detroit 

* * * 

It’s an economic law that 
the unemployed are used as 
a threat to make the workers 
work longer hours, not short? 
er. That’s why Kennedy is 
is mortified when any sec- 
tion of the working class 
wins a 25 hour week. 

But they don’t need any 
help to cut wages. If a 
worker has been the victim 
of the ilast three years of 
“prosperity” he’ll take any 
job when he’s laid off. I 
know a worker who two 
years ago was laid off 8 
months and worked 4. This 
year he was laid off 9 
months and worked. 3. 

Working Woman 
Los Angeles 
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Views 


WORKERS AND 
THE COMMON MARKET 

I don’t see how Mr. Gold- 
berg can get any more unity 
out of Labor and Manage- 
ment. 

He asks for more automa- 
tion, and to increase its ef- 
ficiency, workers and man- 
agement alike must “under- 
take every reasonable effort 
to step up productivity.” 

In order to compete with 
the European Common Mar- 
ket, and the Communist 
Economic World, the Ameri- 
can worker is going to have 
to pay for it through more 
automation (unemployment) 
and more efficiency (speed- 
up). 

Unemployed 
Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I went to five different 
stores looking for cotton 
gloves made in the U.S.A. I 
can’t find any. The way I 
look at it is this — if some- 
one wants to buy Japanese 
or Hong Kong made gloves, 
okay. But it ought to be 
okay, too, if you want U.S.A. 
gloves. And there just aren’t 
any. Why? 

If the U.S.A. is a democ- 
racy let us choose for our- 
selves, not have imports 
shoved down our throats. It’s 
all the store keeper can get 
from the jobber or whole- 
sale houses, so it’s not his 
iault. ’ ; . 

The U.S.A. garment work- 
ers fought hard for good 
working conditions and now 
our country repays them by 
not even getting their pro- 
ducts on the market. I 
think I need a soap box. 

Housewife 
New York State 

* * * 

FREEDOM RIDERS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 

I ran across a statement 
made by the great Negro 
Abolitionist, Frederick Doug- 
las, which I thought was so 
up-to-date that it would 
make a perfect motto for 
Negro History Week: “Those 
who profess to favor freedom 
and yet depreciate agitation 
are those who want crops 
without plowing up the 
ground — they want rain 
without thunder and light- 
ening.” 

H. Bear 
New York 

* $ * 

I was in prison with 
your Freedom Riders last 
summer at Parchman. I 
have always been dissatis- 
fied with tne cnoice of 
philosophies and choice of 
governments presented to 
most people of the world. 
They can merely choose 
between American state 
capitalist exploitation or 
Russian state capitalist ex- 
ploitation. I was glad to 
hear of a group of people 
who are dissatisfied with 
this choice and who are 
working to do what they 
believe will better the con- 
dition of the common man. 

Freedom Rider 
Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

I am going to give the 
pamphlet to my American 
History Professor, as I know 
he would want to read it, 
if he hasn’t already. 

College Student 
New York 


When I first read “Free- 
dom Riders Speak For 
Themselves,” I was amazed 
at what had happened in 
Mississippi for I was out of 
the country during the Free- 
dom Rides. I was shocked 
at the torment and the tor- 
ture the Riders were put 
through, and touched that 
people of the white race felt 
so strongly that they were 
willing to go through it, too. 

The only way to overcome 
segregation is through this 
kind of unity between both 
races. The pamphlet shows 
too, that this movement has 
the total support of the 
Negro race. It has to touch 
anyone who reads it, anyone 
who has a heart. 

New Reader 
California 

* * . * 

Even though I have met 
and talked with Caucasian 
Riders, I somehow' still can’t 
understand why they went. I 
can't see why they would 
jeopardize material and 
social prestige to go on the 
rides. I keep looking for 
ulterior motive. 

I know from just talking 
to Caucasians where I work, 
that I as a Negro, have a 
completely different philos- 
ophy from them on every- 
thing. So I’m still not con- 
vinced. 

Skeptic 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I wasn’t too surprised at 
how fast the pamphlets went 
in our shop with the Negro 
workers. (I guess I spoke to 
every guy I know about them, 
hut after the first 40 were 
sold and the guys started 
reading them, people I didn’t 
even know came over to me 
to ask for them.) What was 
the most important thing to 
me was that a white worker 
who got one came back 
after he read it and gave me 
a dollar to help out. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

We were disturbed because 
at our plant gate sales the 
Negro workers were so eager 
to buy our Freedom Rider 
story that they stood in line 
to buy one, but most of the 
white workers walked by. We 
decided to try to get it to 

white readers another way 

at a nightclub where Miriam 
Mekaba, the South African 
singer, was appearing. It 
gave us a white audience and 
a good cross section of Afri- 
can students as well, and we 
-sold a hundred with little 
trouble. It does not answer 
the problem of getting it to 
the white workers though. 

Concerned 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Thank you very much for 
the copies of Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves, which 
we have incorporated into 
the Labadie Collection. It 
will please you to know that 
the Collection was consulted 
twice during the Christmas 
recess by scholars interested 
in the sit-in movement and 
the Freedom Riders. 

Librarian 
University of Mich. 
* * * 

We distributed about 100 
Gopies of News and Letters 
at a Ford plant near here 
and sold $5.50 worth of Free- 
dom Rider pamphlets as well. 

Committee Member 
New York 


I’ve just finished reading 
the book, Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves. It’s 
wonderful. I really think that 
more of this kind of mater- 
ial should be written. There 
have been many more ar- 
rests made in Louisiana late- 
ly. 

Student 
Tougaloo, Mississippi 

* * - * 

We sold the Freedom Rid- 
er pamphlet at the Long- 
shoreman’s Union meeting 
tonight. One worker came 
out of the hall after he had 
passed by to get one, so I 
asked him if he would take 
in a few to his friends in- 
side. He said sure and in 
10 minutes came out with 
$1.25 — and asked me for 10 
more to sell in his neighbor- 
hood. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Jan. 18 --Please mail me 
Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves. What else do 
you publish of interest? En- 
closed find 25e. 

* * * 

Jan. 27 - - Thank you for 
your list of publications. 
Please send News and Let- 
ters for one year. Also the 
Afro-Asian Pamphlet and the 
Weekly Political Letters of 
Nov. 18, Oct. 16, Oct. 30, and 
Nov. 27. Enclosed is $2.05. 

Interested 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

* . * ■ - : ' 

WEEKLY POLITICAL 
LETTER 

As students, we appre- 
ciate the Weekly Political 
Letters very much, because 
they are succinct enough to 
be studied just by them- 
selves, when we don’t have 
much time to do more than 
that, but at the same time 
are important enough to be 
studied along with a lot of 
other background material 
when we do have time to go 
iljto them more deeply. They 
are the best analyses I have 
ever read. 

Student 

Connecticut 

I enjoyed the Weekly Po- 
litical Letter on the Ka- 
tanga Lobby. I have been on 
every continent of the world 
— in the Army. And I have 
found that the rich man is 
the same all over the world, 
regardless of the color of his 
skin, or his nationality, or 
anything else. Everyone 
knows of the exploitation the 
Europeans brought to Africa, 
but what makes people think 
that somebody like Tshombe 
isn’t walking their same 
path? 

, Negro Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

PRAISES M.D. 

Quite by chance I had an 
opporutnity to read the De- 
cember, 1961 News & Letters, 
and found the article “A 
Doctor Speaks” most thought 
provoking, particularly since 
I work in a New Haven Hos- 
pital. More people should 
have your courage to speak 
out on these vital issues. I 
would be interested in at- 
tending a News & Letters 
Committee meeting in New 
Haven and in receiving your 
newspaper. I enclose one 
dollar in check. 

New Subscriber 

New Haven, Conn. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By MB. 

Racial Inferiority — The Excuse 
For Slavery In Its Last Ditch Stand 

Watching the maneuvers of the “leaders” in the 
deep South — the petty and the major, the official and 
the self-proclaimed — sheriffs, police chiefs, mayors 
governors, legislators, industrialists and even clergy- 
men and college professors, all striving to keep the 
Negro “in his place” one senses an increasing despera- 
tion in their activities. — 


Physical force and economic 
pressure are no longer suffi- 
cient to hold down the volcano. 
Schools are closed and even 
public parks locked- These are 
small sacrifices to maintain the 
superior economic status of the 
white Southerner- The myth of 
Negro inferiority must be main- 
tained; and presently a grand 
attempt is being made in high 
Circles to document the infer- 
ior quality of their inheritance. 
THE BARBARIC “SOUTH” 
Carlton Putman is a promin- 
ent, wealthy, white Southerner; 
former chairman ~of the board 
of Delta Air Lines, and a writer. 
He has produced a book “Race 
and Reason” which takes issue 
with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on school desegregation, on 
the ground that the decision is 
based on a perversion of science 
invented and popularized by a 
minority group of scientists. 

The Louisiana state board of 
education has made the hook 
required reading for college 
deans, professors, and other in- 
structors, for all students en- 
rolled in courses in Anthro- 
pology, Sociology, or Psycholo- 
gy; and all students enrolled in 
the required course in Ameri- 
canism vs. Communism. 

THE “EDUCATORS” 

NEED EDUCATING 

The Governor of Alabama 
made a grant of $3,000 to Wes- 
ley C. George, Professor of An- 
atomy at the University of 
North Carolina, to make an im- 
partial study of the question 
(inferiority of the Negro race.) 
George has already given us his 
opinion in an introduction to 
Putman’s book, emphasizing the 
b o o k’s inescapable scientific 
validity. He states that there 
are vast differences between 
the races justifying enforced 
segregation to prevent degener- 
ation of our civilization. 

The American Anthropologi- 
cal Association, at its annual 
meeting last month, came forth 
with the following unanimously 
supported solution- The Associ- ; 
a t i o n “repudiates statements 
now appearing in the United 
States that Negroes are biolo- 
gically and innate mental abili- 
ty, inferior to whites, and re- 
affirms th fact -that there is no 
scientifically established evi- 
dence to justify the exclusion of 
any race from the rights guar- 
ranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States ” 

George responded with a let- 
ter to the New York Times com- 
paring his rejection by the an- 
thropologists to the condem- 
nation of Galileo for his belief 
that the earth moved around 
the sun. Putman called a press 
conference to read a statement 
that the Association was deceiv- 
ing the American public. He 
asked the Anthropoiigists to 
throw off the control of radi- 
cals; indicating that these were 
Jews. 

The cautious and somewhat 
negative statement by the so- 
ciety of the professional stu- 
dents of mankind lacks vigor 
and wholeness. There is a 
touch of evasion in the phrase 
“there is no scientifically 
established evidence.” The 
fear of ignoring difference be- 
tween races does not justify 
leaving the door of inferiority 
open for possible future dis- 


coveries. 

The fact is, that no evi- 
dence can ever be found to 
justify inherent racial infer- 
iority. Greater wisdom from 
the American Anthropological 
Association requires a univer- 
sal view, not a lame state- 
ment of technicians so highly 
specialized that the; lack 
wholeness and therefore 
would seek safety in the grey 
middle. 


BOOK REVIEW 

THE ARTIST AND SO- 
CIAL REFORM (France 
and Belgium, 1955-1898) 
Eugenia W. Herbert, Yale 
University Press 1961 $5.00. 

Reviewed by Peter Mallory 

This interesting .book deals 
with a rather brief period of 
human history (13 years) dur- 
ing which artistic efforts and 
social movements met in a 
common cause' for the better- 
ment of mankind. While the 
book makes no effort to go be- 
yond the intentions of its title, 
it does shed a great deal of 
light on the’ years 1885 to 1898. 
* * % 

The author was fortunate 
enough to have access to the 
archives of Jean Grave (1854- 
1939), th e leading Anarchist- 
Communist of the period and 
has bden able to collaborate 
with the still living relatives 
of many of the artists and writ- 
ers of that period. Through 
these associations she is able to 
build an intimate picture of the 
thought which dominated the 
artistic work of Pissarro, Sig- 
nac and others of the Neo-Im- 
pressionist school of art, and 
the symbolists through which 
many of the social ideas of the 
Kropotkin school of Anarchism 
found expression. 

She makes no claim for this 
school being “first” in the field 
and gives credit to Daumier 
and those of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 for having 
broken down the role of the 
artist from that of the servant 
of the upper classes to the role 
of placing their talents at the 
service of the revolution. She 
shows that the school of Neo- 
Impressionism took art out of 
the field of the easily under- 
stood, as did the Symbolists in 
writing, and tried to create 
works that were food for 
thought, not mere representa- 
tions of easily identified ob- 
jects. 

t The struggle, to create’ the 
new school was a struggle 
against the existing social or- 
der. They believed more in the! 
autonomy of the individual art- 
ist than they did in making 
propaganda for its own sake. 
Yet, the work of Pissarro, Sig- 
nac, Cross and Angrad are a 
reflection of their political 
ideas. 

The Artist and Social Reform 
illuminates more than the per- 
iod undier consideration. It also 
selves a valuable purpose for 
serious people interested in the 
wide interrelation of the ways 
and means of expressing the 
aspirations of mankind, be it 
art, writing or the various ways 
in which political expression 
takes place. 


Editor’s Note: The Two Worlds column, because of the special 
article on Natalia Trotsky, appears on pages 1 and 6. 
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The Legacy of Natalia Trotsky— A Beacon to 


(Continued from Page 1) 

prove' to be a trap if it doesn’t lead to the seizure of 
power by the proletariat and the dissolution of the 
police institutions, political,' military and economic, 
based on the counter-revolution which established 
Stalinist state-capitalism.” (2) 

This was the first time that Natalia Trotsky had 
used the designation of state-eapitalism in her 
reference to established Communism, in China or 
in Russia “or all others based on the latter model.” 
Never before had Natalia developed a position be- 
yond that developed by her famous husband. Be- 
cause of this, I must confess that when, in 194-7, 1 
had come to visit her, 1 still thought that her theo- 
retical development had been willingly stifled be- 
cause she had subordinated everything in her life 
to that of Leon Trotsky. 

1 had asked her what about her Diary (to which 
Trotsky refers and quotes in his My Life.) She said 
she had undertaken it only to help Trotsky remem- 
ber certain events in periods when he was so pre- 
occupied that he couldn’t pay attention to them, 
and that Trotsky had exaggerated the diary’s value. 
I felt that in no ease would she publish it if she 
thought any views she had might differ from those 
of Trotsky. But both 1961, when she broke with the 
American Trotskyists, and 1961, when she exposed 
Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization as a fraud “based on 
the counter-revolution which established Stalinist 
state-capitalism” proved me wrong. 

Hat crba meets Lev Dav idovitch 

Natalia Sedova Trotsky first eame in contact 
with the revolutionary movement in Tsarist Russia 
when she was only 15. When still in her teens she 
emigrated to Europe to study, and there joined the 
famait Russian emigre group around the paper, 
Iskra. This modest self-effacing young woman had 
been assigned to get a room for a new and promising 
young theoretician who had just escaped from 
Siberia and whose name she had not been told. It 
turned out to be Lev Daxddovitch Trotsky, and she 
was asked to make sure that he was not wasting 
time but preparing for his first lecture in Paris. 

THIS WAS THE ONLY incident of her personal 
life that Natalia ever told me during the years 
(1937-38) that I was in Mexico as Trotsky’s secre- 
tary. She said that she just couldn’t get herself to 
enter Trotsky’s room and deliver the message of the 
need to concentrate on the lecture. She therefore 
told the older comrade that she thought he was 
preparing since she had heard him whistling. Her 
interpretation of the whistle, however, was not 
accepted and she was sent back to knock on the 
do«r and speak to him. She was blushing and walk- 
ing slowly toward the room when Lev Da vidov itch 
burst out of it, almost knocking her over. 

It was love at first sight. She was then almost 
21. She remained his life-long companion. Through 
the exile from Tsarism, and in Tsarist prisons, 
through the tidal wave of revolution and in power, 
in exile from Stalin till the tragic murder parted 
them. 

Natalia's Only Tears, 
and the Moscow Frame-Up Trials 

I shall never forget the only time I ever saw 
Natalia cry. News came of the death of her son, 
Leon Sedoff, in Paris. I happened to have been 
the first to have gotten the tragic news when 
I answered the phone while we were all at the 
table eating lunch. I did not dare face anyone with 
that news. Stalin had persecuted her other son 
whose whereabouts we didn’t know. He had per- 
secuted Trotsky’s daughters by his first wife as well 
as the wife herself until death by suicide or torture. 
And now this — I just sat through lunch, pretending 
that it was a wrong number, and at the end of the 
lunch the secretariat got together to figure out who 
should break the news to Leon Trotsky and who 
to Natalia. We all decided that only Leon Trotsky 
feould be' the bearer of such news to Natalia. 

They departed to their rooms and in a moment 
came her scream. We did not see them for eight 
days. The blow was the harder not only because 
Leon Sedoff had been their only living child, but 
also because he had been Trotsky’s closest literary 
and political collaborator. When Trotsky was in- 
terned in Norway, gagged, unable to answer the 
monstrous charges levelled against him in the first 
(August 1936) Moscow Trials, Sedoff had penned 


Le Livre Rouge, (3) which, by brilliantly exposing 
the Moscow falsifiers, dealt an irreparable blow to 
the prestige of the GPU (Russian Secret Police). 

In the dark days after the tragic news had 
reached us, when Leon Trotsky and Natalia were 
closeted in their room, Trotsky wrote the story of 
their son’s brief life. It was the first time since pre- 
revolutionary days that Trotsky had written by hand. 

ON THE EIGHTH DAY Leon Trotsky emerged 
from his room. I was petrified at the sight of him. 
The neat, meticulous Leon Trotsky had not shaved 
for a whole week. His face was deeply lined. His 
eyes were swollen from so much crying. Without 
uttering a word, he handed me the hand-written 
manuscript, I.eoa Sedoff, Son, Friend, Fighter, 
which contained some of Trotsky’s most poignant 
writing. My eyes set first on this statement, “I told 
Natalia of the death of our son — in the same month 
of February in which, 32 years ago, she brought to 
me in jail the news of his birth. Thus ended for us 
the day of February 16th, the blackest day in our 
personal lives . . . Together with our boy has died 
everything that still remained young within us.” 
The pamphlet was dedicated ‘‘to the proletarian 
youth.” 

The following morning the papers carried the 
announcement of the Third (March 1938) Moscow 
Trials, scheduled to open within, two short weeks 
of the death of Leon Sedoff. 

One day shortly after this Natalia went for a 
walk with me in the woods and there she began to 
cry quietly and asked me not to let Leon Trotsky 
know since he more than anyone needed all his 
strength and our help to answer these fantastic, 
slanderous charges from the man in the Kremlin 
who was bent on murdering the one man (Trotsky) 
who could still lead a revolution against the bureauc- 
racy and restore the Russian, and thereby the inter- 
national movement to its Marxist path of liberation. 

WITH THE BEGINNING of the Third Moscow 
Trials we had to forget everything else and con- 
centrate on fighting the fantastic charges. Stalin, 
backed up by the might of Russian state and mili- 
tary power, had been preparing the stage for these 
monstrous frame-ups for a full decade. Leon Trotsky 
had only two hours in which to answer— and that 
only because the Mexican press would tell him 
what charges came over the teletype and held the 
presses open for him to answer. 

Natalia's Full Stature 

Two years after the Trials had been exposed 
not only by Trotsky himself, but by the Commission 
of Inquiry, headed by the late John Dewey, as the 
greatest frame-up in history, a GPU agent drove an 
ice-axe info the head of Le’on Trotsky. In the lonely, 
hectic decade that followed, Natalia also found that 
she had to separate herself from the Fourth Inter- 
national her husband had founded. 

When I had visited Natalia in 1947, she had 
asked me about my writings. Although I had broken 
with Trotsky over the class nature of Russia and Its 
defense, she not onlly treated me as a colleague 
because of my past association with Trotsky, bat 
was very interested in finding out what were the 
theoretical reasons for the break. She had me trans- 
late for her, word for word, the articles on the 
Russian revisions of Marx’s theory of value. (4) 

She refused, however, to take a position on the 
designation of Russia as state-capitalist. She said 
that it was implicit in Trotsky’s fight against the 
bureaucracy, that she felt he himself would have 
reached that position had he lived through to the 
end of the war and seen the Stalinist exploitation 
of Eastern Europe. But she insisted that she simply 
did not know enough theory to venture out on her 
own when Trotsky had died before coming to sueh 
a conclusion. (5) 

IN 1951, however, she felt she had to speak out 
against the American Trotskyists for falling into 
the trap created by Tito’s break from Stalin as well 
as the Korean War. She wrote to the Political Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Workers Party in unflinching 
Bolshevik language. 

A decade passed before we saw from her pen 
her final conclusion that Russia was a state-capi- 
talist society. It came during the 22nd Russian 
Communist Party Congress where that obedient 
Stalinist in Stalin’s lifetime — Nikita Khrushchev — 
dared to picture himself as an anti-Stalinist as if 
his suppression of the Hungarian Revolution of 


the Future 


1956 had not been in the true counter-revolutionary 
tradition of Stalin. The Trotskyists, not having 
learned anything from these counter-revolutionary 
actions, were now tending to accept the ground 
rules that Mao was laying down on war and revolu- 
tion. 

Again Natalia refused to follow. This time 
she kit oat against both Khrushchev and Mao. 
She did net limit bee attack to a» attack of 
“bureaucracy.” She rose to her fall stature and 
declared both countries state-capitalist, warn- 
ing that all “de-Stalinization will prove to be a 
trap if It doesn’t lead to the seizure of power 
by the proletariat, and the dissolution of the 
police institutions, political, military and eeoue- 


I Stall Remember Natalia 

Shortly thereafter she fell ill. On January 23 
she died. The last words of this, frail 81-year-old 
Bolshevik had all the revolutionary vigor and the 
optimism e# a new, youthful adherent to Marxism. 
She leaves this generation a great heritage of 
heroism, independent thought, and devotion to 
world liberation that gives the appearance of a 
lack of amy personal life. Bat I shall never forget 
the one moment of tears when her son died. 

I shall remember Natalia in that one moment 
when she let the tears rain down, but reminded me 
not to tell Trotsky about it, and not to let it inter- 
fere with the needs of the movement — to expose 
the Moscow Frame-Up Trials. It so clearly expressed 
the combination of personal tragedy and world- 
wide concern, the discipline old Bolsheviks imposed 
on themselves not to let anything interfere with 
the liberating movement that presses ever forward. 

I shall remember Natalia as the great revolu- 
tionary whose- thoughts were as majestic as her 
devotion and her daring in speaking out even 
against those who had led the movement her hus- 
band had founded because nothing at alt could 
stay in the way of principles. 

I shall remember Natalia as the mother who had 
brought rap her children in the midst of ali these 
hardships) to be revolutionaries iri their own right, 
men of character who knew how to stand up to 
might and not flinch. 

I shad remember Natalia for the legacy she has 
left us oil a generation that made a revolution, saw 
the first workers’ state transformed into its opposite 
— state capitalism — and yet wavered not either in 
its principledness or its optimism.. 

I shall always remember the tenderness that 
shone through the harri-as-flint attitude toward the 
rulers of the world who are now leading us to a 
nuclear holocaust. 

Beaft here becomes a beacon to the fu- 
ture — toe inter - c oaun uuiea tio» between toe 
ages wdffi continue until a new, liberated world 
is kora. 

FOOTNOTES 

(1) To this day the American, Trotskyists main- 
tain this type of bourgeois attitude. In the February 
5, 1962 issue of The Militant, the article that is 
supposed to praise Natalia’s life is, in actuality, 
derogatory of her role as revolutionary and as an 
independent thinker. Their condescension reaches 
its most paternalistic hue in a reference to disagree- 
ments between them: “But this (period of political 
disagreements) never altered the respect or affec- 
tion or material support which the movement 
tended her.” While they fail to publish her letter 
breaking with them, they do go out of the way to 
slander her by innuendos which imply that, if it 
were not for the wisdom of “the leaders of the 
SWP” (Socialist Workers Party), Natalia would have 
fallen into the trap of the , House Un-American 
Committee. Wouldn’t it have been more honest if 
they, at least, had published her last statement de- 
nouncing Khrushchev and Mao which showed how 
totally different her method of fighting Stalinism 
is from their shadow-boxing! 

(2) For the full text, see January, 1962 issue of 
News & Letters. 

(3) First appeared in Russian as special issue of 
the Opposition Bulletin (organ of the Russian Bol- 
shevik-Leabrists), edited by Sedoff in Paris. 

(4) “A New Revision of Marxism” in The Ameri- 
can Economic Review, September 1944, September 
1945. 

05) Far the fall text, see below. 


Natalia’s Break 
With The SWP-1951 

To the Political Committee of the Socialist Workers 
Party: 

Comrades: 

You know quite well that I have not been in 
political agreement with you. for the past five or 
six years, since the end of the war and even earlier. 
The position taken on the important events of 
recent times shows me that, instead of correcting 
your earlier errors, you are persisting in them and 
deepening them. On the road you have taken you 
have reached a point where it is no longer possible 
for me to remain silent or to confine myself to 
private protest. I must now express my opinions 
publicly. 

The step which I feel obliged to take has been 
a grave and difficult one for me, and I can only 
regret it sincerely. But there is no other way. After 
a great deal of reflections and hesitations over a 
problem which has pained me deeply, I find that I 
must tell you that I see no other way out than to 
say openly that our disagreements make it impos- 
sible for me to remain any longer in your ranks. 

The reasons for this final action on my part 


are known to most of you. I repeat them here 
briefly only for those to whom they are not familiar, 
touching only on our fundamentally important dif- 
ferences and not on the differences over matters of 
daily policy which are related to them or which 
follow from them. 

* * * 

Obsessed by old and outlived formulas you con- 
tinue to regard the Stalinist state as a workers’ 
state. I cannot and will not follow you: in this. 
Virtually every year after the beginning of the 
fight against the usurping Stalinist bureaucracy, 
L. D. Trotsky repeated that the regime was moving 
to the right under conditions erf a lagging world 
revolution and the seizure erf all political positions 
in Russia by the bureaucracy. 

Time and again, he pointed out how the con- 
solidation of Stalinism in Russia led to the worsen- 
ing of the economic, political and social positions of 
the working-class, and the triumph of a tyrannical 
and privileged aristocracy. If this trend continues, 
he said, the revolution will be at an end and the 
restoration of capitalism will be achieved. That, 
unfortunately, is what had happened, even if in 
new and unexpected forms. There is hardly a coun- 
try in the world where the authentic ideas and 
bearers of socialism are so barbarously hounded. It 
should be clear to everyone that the revolutions has 
been completely destroyed by Stalinism. Yet you 


continue to say that under this unspeakable regime, 
Russia is still a workers’ state. I consider this a 
blow at serial ism. Stalinism and the Stalinist state 
have nothing whatever in common with a workers’ 
state or with socialism. They are the worst and the 
most dangerous enemies of socialism and the work- 
ing-class. 

* * * 

You now hold that the states of Eastern Europe 
over which Stalinism- established its domination 
during and after the war, are likewise- workers’ 
states. This, is equivalent to saying that Stalinism 
has carried cut a revolutiona-ry socialist role. I can- 
not and will not follow you in this. After the war 
and even before it ended), there was a rising revolu- 
tionary movement of the masses in these Eastern 
countries. 

But it was not these masses who won power and 
it was not a workers’ state that was established by 
their struggle. It was the StaJbaast counter-revolu- 
tion that won power, reducing these lands to vassals 
of the Kremlin by strangling the working masses, 
their revofuftonary aspirations. By considering, that 
the Stalinist bureaucracy established workers’ 
states in these countries, you assign to it a progres- 
sive and even revolutionary role. By propagating 
this monstrous falsehood to the workers’ vanguard, 
you deny to the Fourth International all the basic I 
(Continued «n Page 7) 
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Angolan Freedom Figfiter 

New Yorkers Hear 
Holden Roberto 


NEW YORK — It was a 
break for those of us who 
live in New York City that ! 
Holden Roberto, the spokes - 1 
man for the TJ n i o n das 
Populate oes de Angola spoke \ 
here recently under the 
auspices of the American 
Committee ©n Africa, the 
group in America that has 
done the most to publicise 1 
and aid the African free-; 
dom struggles. 

The SNartagaaese *®d their 
friends here in the U. S. had 
done their best to make every-! 
one believe that the struggle to 
Angola ted ended and wfeat 
activity there was to that oeaaaa- 
try was the result of Orannis- 
nist propaganda. The audience 
was eager to hear what Roberto 
had to say. The meeting began 
with an American anissiasaary 
who ted been exited from An- 
gola by the Portuguese. He told 
of the atawSties the Portuguese 
coiontexsts ted committed 
there and were still eoanmit- 
tiog. The history Of FwrfcHgHrerc 
Cokmial vole in Africa has been i 
one long atrocity. 

* * * 

. When Roberto spOfce, he did 1 
not speak of atrocities, he stoke 
of srtwggie. He told toe Mid- 
enee of the plans the Angela® 
fighters had for their country 
after its fiber-atom, education: 
being its greatest need. He 
in entwin'd toe reason tor toe 
la* ad nears from toe front 
in Ancnto. ft was toe onset «1 
the rainy season that eat down 
guerrilla activity, fteberte pro-! 
mixed that toe Portngnese 
weald knew when toe dry sea- 
son had began, “not fey toe: 
weather reports, feat fey tocsr 
casualty tests.” He finished has 
speech, which was spoken 
throughout hi a tone of quiet 
triumph, by inntiag toe audi- 
ence to visit toe free republic 
of Angola when its people 
gained freedom. 

After bis speech, be answer- 
ed questions from the audi- : 
ence. Most asked what could 
they do to help the Angolan 
revolution. There were a few 
loaded questions about toe in- 
fluence of Ooraunanism. Rober- 
to answered that the Angola® , 
revolution was an African revo- : 
lutaon and that no foreign 
power ted any influence on it. 

* , * * \ 

At the end of the epaesfton 
period, someone giving a Portu- 
guese name and, by the tone of 
his quesitons, obviously from 1 
the Portuguese information 
service stood up and asked a 
series of inane questions. He 
demanded to know what Rober- 


to’s real name was, what pass- 
port be held, who was sup- 
porting his revolution . was be 
really a Communist and tod he 
visit Stanleyville and see Pa- 
trice Lumumba. 

The Portuguese propagandist 
was apparently used to differ- 
ent audiences. He expected the 
mention of the name Lurrmba to 
send shivers down the spines of 
the listeners. At toe mention 
»f Lumaasnba’s name, however, 
toe entire group broke into a 
cheer, Roberto stood smiling. 

WHEN THE CHEER died 
down, he answered toe ques- 
tions. His real naiae was Hol- 
den Roberto; he held an African 
passport,; he dawned proudly 
that it was toe free countries of 
Africa toat were supporting Ms 
people's .revolution; toe was net 
a Communist, and rejected the 
ideologies of both the East and 
toe West; he had «ot had toe 
privilege of meeting Patrice 
Lumumba when he visited 
Stanleyville. He stated that he 
did not defend toe wisdom of 
•everything Lomu b a did, bat 
that he was a great patriot and 
a great African. 

All mem who fight far their 
fre ed— as Imuran beings can 
take eswmpSe from toe Angola* 
revolution ties. AH mem cam 
echo their si — hi ‘tatews 
para l.rtx-rdade"-— “Let us fight 
tor freedom.” 


The Southern Way of Ufe" 

S it-I lmerSprayed 
With Mustard 
Gas By Sadists 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala, June 22: 
A 27-year-old- white technical 
writer who was abducted at 
gun-point after joining CORE 
luncheounter sit-ins in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama was in Hunts- 
ville Hospital today suffering 
with itching, peeling, blistering 
skin. 

He was sprayed with oil of 
mustard by his kidnappers, ac- 
cording to Dr. S. W. Hereford. 

Marshall Keith was at borne 
reading just after midnight 
when two men knocked at toe 
door. They said they had a flat \ 
tire and asked to borrow a 
jack. As Keith opened the door, 
a gun was stuck in his back and , 
toe two blindfolded Mm. 

Keith, the first white man to 
Join in Huntsville CORE dem- 
onstrations, was then driven to 
a remote part of town, partial- 
ly stripped, beaten and sprayed 
with the chemical substance. 

A CORE Release 


CORE Demonstration 

Housing Bigotry 
Challenged 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.— On 
Feb. £, tour members of CORE 
were arrested while sitting-in 
at toe Woolworth tending here 
[which houses both toe offices 
of toe Republican and Demo- 
cratic Town chairmen. 

The tour, who were charged 
with breaching toe peace, and 
later released on $100 band 
each were part of a group of 
twenty protesting toe failure of 
the Board of Aldermen to pass 
a fair tensing ordinance, that 
was turned dawn on Feb., fi, by 
a IS to IS rede. 

The passage of toe ordinance 
would have been a beginning in 
making better bousing avail- 
able to toe Negro population. 
One of the sagws toe demonstra- 
tors . carried read, “We Blame 
Both Parties.” 

The temper of toe demon- 
strators was exemplified by a 
remark made by Blyden Jack- 
son. Intel CORE president, 
when be was told at an earlier 
demonstration, tost his group 
was iseon vemaenctog people 
wh© had nothing to do with toe 
way toe Aldermen voted. He is 
reported to have said, “Twenty - 
four thousand Negroes are in- 
eonvwaw meed by toe lack of 
goad Imasmg.” 

The refusal of city bosses to 
pass toe Fate Housing Prac- 
tices Ordinance has solidified 
supporters of toe bill. CORE 
which is now bring supported 
by NAACP, toe Ministers Alli- 
ance and othsSr groups, plans to 
continue protest demonstrations 
until a fair bowsing ordinance 
is enacted. 


Demonstrating 
For Peace 


This week (Jan. 29 -Feb. 4) 
I, along with other New York- 
ers and people all over the 
world, participated in the first 
of what is going to be a series 
of "World-Wide General Strikes 
Tor Peace.” 

Only a few hundred New 
Yorkers braved toe February 
cold and took time off from 
their jobs and families to dem- 
onstrate ai*d say “No” to nu- 
clear war and the kind of so- 
ciety that leads to it. However, 
one remembers that the Peace 
demonstrations in places like 
London and Tokyo number 
countless thousands. 

The “strike” included a series 
of picketing s, sit-ins, and 
•demonstrations at the Atomic 
Energy Commission, The Inter- 
nal Revenue Office, the Ameri- 
ca®, Russian, French and Bri- 
tish Missions to the U.N., the 
Array Recruitment Office, and 
toe Stock Exchange. It ended 
with Neighborhood Walks, a 
Chi Wren’s Walk, and a torch- 


New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

Freedom Referendum 


At the' University of Galifar- . 
nia at Los Angeles there has 
been a great deal of discussion 
an the Freedom Riders. This is 
due to toe fact that five stu- 
dents from UCLA went on the. 
Freedom Rides and are now ap- 
pealing to the school for hail, 
money. 

In order to obtain the money - 
a petition was circulated asking- 
toe student body for approval. 
Their petition was then pre- 
sented to the Board of Control 
(the 1 body which must approve 
how money from the general 
fund is spent) for a final deci- 
sion. Within three days a rival 
petition was bring circulated 
asking the students not to ap- 
prove' toe money. 

“THE REAL REASON” 

The reason given for this sec- 
ond petition was supposedly 
not toe issue of Freedom Rides 
but toe idea of giving univer- 
sity money for a non -university 
issue. However, the authors of 
the second petition made plain 
hi a letter to the Daily Brum, 
the University newspaper, their 
real reason — they did not want, 
to give money to "criminals” 
who had violated the “laws” of 
Mississippi. 

* * * 

While most of toe students 
of toe university seem to be for 
toe Freedom Riders there is 
opposition to the loan. Much of 
this opposition arises from 
changes made in toe allocation 
of money for loans and scholar- 
ships. UCLA had recently 
raised toe requardaaents for 
scholarships so that many peo- 


ilght parade up ©to Avenue. 
Students, workers, housewives, 
artists and actors, ministers and 
pacifists participated. 

“THE NEW SOCIETY” 

At a Peace Rally, speakers 
like the architect Paul Good- 
man emphasized that the move- 
ment cannot only be “against" 
war. They looked for a new 
society of men as toe result of 
the struggle for peace- Others, 
like pacifist Dave McReynolds, 
pointed to the “rottenness” of 
the leaders on both sides of toe 
Iron Curtain, and said that the 
peace movement will be success- 
ful only when it appeals to the 
workers. 

Although toe demonstrations 
•were small, it raws t be remem- 
bered that toe N.Y. Times re- 
fused to print the paid adver- 
tisement of toe Strike Commit- 
tee, and tea t the press and T.V. 
gave almost no news of the 
strike. 

The address of toe Strike 
Committee is: 7*9 West End 
Ave„ Apt. 2C, N.Y. 25, N.Y. 

— H Bear, N-Y. Correspondent 


plie who had previously been 
eligible for scholarships can no 
longer obtain them. 

Money was recently dented 
for a honae coining parade and 
oddly enough, many students 
feel that if they cannot afford 
to give money tor a homecom- 
ing parade they should not loan 
it to the Freedom Riders. One 
student said that when the 
students went on the Freedom 
Rides they were Just five stu- 
dents and did not go as repre- 
sentatives from UCLA and 
therefore should not get the 
money. 

* * * 

On the other side there are 
a great number of students 
who feel that the money should 
be given to these ten students. 
One student said, “We spend 
thousands of dollars for stuff 
such as homecoming celebra- 
tions. Now we have a chance to 
owe toe money tor something 
worthwhile.” 

Whale some of toe students 
are tegifimateiy dasaixsfied with 
the handling of University 
funds toe main issue toe UCLA 
student, body is feeing faced 
with is whether or not they 
support (he Fr eed o m Riders 
and toe fight against segrega- 
tion. 

The editorial to the BaHy 
Brnin cut through the legalis- 
tic and abstract argument stat- 
ing: “Because of what these 
students rtsund for, we urge a 
vote in their favor.” 

NOT SO “TURK” 

The opponents to, the loan 
are content to becloud toe issue 
at question, refusing to deal 
with it to the same cot and dry 
tofaho as the Bruin editorial. 
But tenders of the opposition 
to the loan have recently pub- 
lished an ugly right-wing Jour- 
nal aptly called the Weekly 
Gargoyle. One of them previous 
was winner of an essay contest 
sponsored by the John Birch 
Society. 

* * * 

As things stand, it will be 
difficult to ascertain bow many 
of the students are voting with 
the broad issues uppermost to 
their minds, but it does seem 
that the vote to be cast will be 
a barometer indicating the in- 
fluence of McCarthyite forces 
contrasted to toe popularity «f 
the cause of toe Freedom 
Riders. 


BULLETIN: 

As we went to press we re- 
ceived word that out of a stu- 
dent vote of 3532, fid percent 
voted approval of toe total 
to toe Freedom Riders. The 
vote was 2086 for and 1435 
against. 


Natalia’s Break 
With The SWP-1951 

([Continued from Page ti 

reasons for existence as the world party of the 
socialist revolution. In the past, we always con- 
sidered Stalinism to be a reranter-revoluliaaary 
force in every sense of toe term. You no longer do 
so. But I continue to do so. 

In 1932 and 1-933 the Stalinists, in order to 
justify their shameless capitulation to Hitlerism, 
declared that it would matter little if the Fascists 
came to power, because socialism would come after 
and through the rule off Fascism. Only dehumanized 
brutes without a shred rtf socialist thou^it or spirit 
could have argued this way. Now, notwithstanding 
the revolutionary aims which animate yew, you 
maintain that the despotic Stalinist reaction which 
has triumphed in Fastern Europe is one of the roads 
through which socialism will eventually come. This 
view marks an Irremediable break with the pro- 
foundest convictions always held by our movement 
and which 1 continue to share. 

* a. * 

I find it impossible to follow you in the (ques- 
tion of toe Tito regime in Yugoslavia. All the sym- 
pathy and support of revolutionists and even of ail 
democrats, should go to the Yugoslav people in 
their determined resistance to the efforts of Mos- 
cow to reduce them and their economy to vassalage. 


Every advantage should be taken of the conces- 
sions which the Yugoslav regime now finds itself 
obliged to make to the people. But your entire 
press is now devoted to an Inexcusable idealization 
of the Titoisf bureaucracy for which no ground 
exists to the traditions and principles of our move- 
ment. 

This bureaucracy' is •wily a replica, in a new 
form, of the old Stalinist bureaucracy. If was train- 
ed in the ideas, the politics and morals of the 
G.P.U. it s regime differs from Stalin’s in no fun- 
damental regard. It is absurd to believe or to teach 
that the revolutionary leadership of the Yugoslav 
people will develop out of this bureaucracy or in 
any way other than in the course of struggle 
against it. 

* * * 

Most insupportable of all is the position on the 
war to which you have committed yourselves. The 
Third World War which threatens humanity con- 
fronts the revolutionary movement with the most 
difficult problems, the most complex situations, 
the gravest derisions. Our position can be taken 
only after the most earnest and freest discussions. 
But in the face ©ff all the events of reeeht years, 
you continue to advocate, and to pledge the entire 
movement, to the defense of the Stalinist state. 
You are even now supporting the armies of Stalin- 
ism to the war which is being endured by the 
anguished Korean people. I cannot and will not 
follow you in this. 

As Car back as 1927, Trotsky, in reply to a dis- 


loyal question put to him in the Political Bureau 
by Stalin, stated his views as follows-. For the social- 
ist fatherland. . yes! For the Stalinist regime, not 
That was to 1927! Now, twenty-three years later, 
Stalin has left nothing of the socialist fatherland. 
It has been replaced by the enslavement and 
degradation of the people by the Stalinist autocracy. 
This is the state you propose to defend in the 
war, which you are already defending in Korea. X 
know very well how often you repeat that you 
are criticizing Stalinism and fighting it. But the 
fact is that your criticisms and your fight lose all 
value and can yield no results because they are 
determined by and subordinated to your position 
of defense of the Stalinist slate. Whoever defends 
this regime of barbarous oppression, regardless of 
the motives, abandons the principles of socialism 
and internationalism. 

* * * 

In the message sent me from the recent con- 
vention of the S.WJ?., you- write that Trotsky’s 
ideas continue to be your guide. I must tell you 
that 1 read these wards with great bitterness. As 
you observe from what I have written above, I do 
not see his ideas in your politics. I have confidence 
in these ideas. I remain convinced that the only 
way out of the present situation is the social rev- 
olution, the self-emancipation of the proletariat of 
the world. 

Natalia Sedova Trotzky 
Mexico, D.F. 

May 9, 1951 
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JFK’S $93 BILLION BUDGET FOR 
WAR IGNORES NEGRO RIGHTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

with tissue-destroying mustard 

gas! 

SOUTHERN NEGROES 
SHOW THE WAY 

No amount of twisting of 
the history that is being made 
right now will be able to 
change the facts. Whatever 
progress in Civil Rights has 
been made — and more had 
been made in the few short 
years since the 1956 Mont- 
gomery bus boycott than in 
the near century since the 
Civil War before then— it is 
the result of the daring, cour- 
age and activity of the South- 
ern Negroes and the growing 
number of whites they have 
inspired by their boycotts, sit- 
ins, picket-lines and Freedom 
Rides, which were carried 
through in spite of the do- 
nothingness of the “progres- 
sive” administrators in Wash- 
ington. 

That is why the Negro people 
■ — 86 per cent of whom voted for 
Kennedy — cannot be fooled in- 
to believing that their lives will 
be much affected whether or 
not one top-ranking Negro such 
as Weaver is elevated to a 
higher post — even one as high 
as the President’s Cabinet itself 
—while they stilt cannot even 
vote in the states of the Deep 
South, sit at lunch-counters un- 
molested, live where they 
choose North or South, and 
while no less than 22 percent of 
the Negro workers in this 
country are now unemployed. 

PERMANENT 
UNEMPLOYED ARMY 

The steelworker’s wife con- 
tinued in her letter: “Kennedy 
is always saying in his speeches 
that everything is much better 
for everybody. I wish he would 
stop trying to fool the people. 
Maybe it’s okay for the big man, 
but the little man can see no 
difference. He is still not work- 
ing and plants are still closing 
down all around us. 

“Kennedy just won’t let it 
touch him because he is so full. 
He needs to get away from the 
White House and visit some of 
the laid-off districts to see all 
the men standing around as if 
every day is a holiday — only 
with nothing in their pockets.” 

RECESSION HERE TO STAY 
Since the end of World War 
II there have been four major 
recessions, one every 3 or 4 
years: the first in 1349-50; the 
next in 1953-54; another in 
1957-58; and now the one we 
are supposedly recovering from, 
1960-61. There is nothing ac- 
cidental in their regularity, 
and each one has been more 
ominous than the last. 1963 is 
bound to be another recognized 
recession- 

The present 93 billion dol- 
lar budget assures only one 
thing — build-up of the mili- 
tary- The militarization of the 
economy may keep the econo- 
my from tumbling down to a 


1929-type Depression, but re- 
cessions are with us to stay 
even as is the army of the 
unemployed. 

Of the 150 major industrial 
areas in the United States, no 
less than 101 were on the “sur- 
plus area list” last year. While 
Kennedy was able to boast in 
his State of the Union Message 
that these have now been re- 
duced to “only” 60 he had to 
reveal in his Economic' Message 
a few days later that the total 
number of unemployed through- 
out the land has scarcely de- 
creased at all, from 6.8 to 6.1 
percent. 

AUTOMATION’S 

BRAINWASHING 

The President, big business 
and the so-called big labor lead- 
ers all have one solution to the 
problem — more Automation. 
Thus while Kennedy offered 
the capitalists no less than an 
eight percent tax credit for in- 
vestment in modernizing equip- 
ment, that is, more Automa- 
tion), the labor bureaucrats on 
the President’s Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee in- 
cluding Reuther, McDonald, 
Meany and Dubinsky among 
others, made haste to agree 
with the representatives of big 
business on the board that Au- 
tomation and “technical pro- 
gress” must continue in U.S. 
industry, and that it can be 
done “without the sacrifice of 
human values.” 

Automation may have brain 
washed the labor leaders, but 
it cannot brain-wash those who 
have been its sacrificial victims 
already — neither those who 
have been thrown out of work 
nor those who are still on the 
job working under the inhuman, 
speed-up conditions it has im 
posed. 

In their massive strikes at the 
time of contract negotiations 
this past year the auto workers 
in particular made it unmistake- 
ably clear to the companies, the 
Administration, and the Union 
alike that conditions of work 
was the crucial question, and 
that they, and not their “leader- 
ship” have the answers. 
FREEDOM NOW 

The Negroes and the workers 
in America have shown that 
they want nothing to do with a 
“burden and glory of freedom’ 
that consists of a permanent 
army of unemployed, a civil 
rights “program” that is good 
only as a trade-in for some 
gentlemen’s agreement between 
Northern and Southern politi- 
cians, and a $93 billion budget 
that is 80 percent for military 
build-up and its offspring, space 
exploration- 

Unlike Kennedy who could 
afford in his State of the Union 
Message, to postpone the free- 
dom he called his “vision of the 
future” to some indefinite date 
neither today, nor tomorrow 
nor even “in our lifetime” — the 
Negro people and the workers 
have made it clear that they 
want freedom NOW- 
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Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

Fiasco at Punta del Este 


*% 


On February 2, Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, ap- 
peared on T.V. at the prime 
evening hour of 7 p.m. to 
inform the American people 
of his successes at the Con- 
ference of American States 
at Punta del Este, Uruguay. 

The truth of the matter is 
that while getting a unani- 
mous vote against some kind 
of abstract “communism,” 
when it came to the concrete 
question of reading Castro’s 
Cuba out of the OAS he got 
only 13 states, most of them 
right-wing military dictator- 
ships representing only 25 
per cent of the population, to 
vote for his measure. 

On the basis of their votes 
for Rusk, the semi-feudal 
dictatorships in Paraguay, 
Haiti and Nicaragua, already 
receiving military aid, will 
qualify for a handout under 
the “Alliance for Progress” 
program. The extent of their 
democratic rule can be 
gauged from their national 
income, where the annual 
wage of a worker averages 
$4.00 a week. 

Guatemala is one country 
that has gone through a 
genuine post-war revolution 
against its military dictators. 
But that country now, along 
with El Salvador, Honduras, 
Panama, Ecuador, Chile and 
Peru are tailed by conserva- 
tive regimes where a hand- 
ful of the rich own the land, 
the industry, and control the 
government and armed 
forces. 

More significant than the 
13 votes mastered by Rusk 
to expel Cuba from the 
OAS is his failure to per- 
suade the governments rep- 
resenting 75 per cent of the 
people — Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil and Mexico — to vote 
with him. The 13 states for 
Rusk “represented” one 
fourth of the people or 48.8 
million; those who abstained 
represented 131.4 million. 

While the vote is no indi- 
cation that all the dictator- 
ships are on one side or that 
an abstention is any sign of 
progress, it does show that 
the vote for Rusk did not 
constitute a majority of the 
Latin American people and 
the vote cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination 
be considered as a victory 
for “democracy.” 

So strong is the history 


and tradition of Yankee im- 
perialism in Latin America 
that regardless of country, 
the “cold war” has created 
conditions under which no 
country feels free to act in- 
dependent of the U.S. 

It was not Castro who 
created the social and ; econ- 
omic conditions which char- 
acterize Latin A ni e r i e a 
today. It was Yankee im- 
perialism, acting with the 
connivance of the remnants 
of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese semi-f e u d a 1 native 
rulers, propped up t)y mili- 
tary force and openly aided 
on occasion by the U. S. 
Marines that made Latin 
America what it is today. 

A short look at the ; aver- 
age annual income in South 
America shows Venezuela 
with the highest, $706: a year 
($14.00 a week) down to less 
than $2.00 a week for Haiti. 

In Venezuela, where oil, 
iron ore and great wealth 
pour into U. S. coffers, two 
thirds of the population re- 
main illiterate; 300,000 
farmers are without land 
while 74 per cent of the land 
is owned by 2 per cent of 
the people; hundreds of 
thousands remain unem- 
ployed. The government bud- 
get of over $100 million per 
month is used to build; facili- 
ties like roads and ports to 
accomodate American com- 
panies while the unemployed 
demonstrate in the streets. 

In Peru the yearly income 
of Simon Patino is greater 
than the entire national bud- 
get. Hundreds of cattle 
kings, land barons and oil 
millionaires fill the kesorts 
of Europe exporting billions 
torn from Latin Alperica. 
U. S. Corporations extort 
more billions (non-taxable in 
the U. S.) while Latin Amer- 
ica cries for capital to pro- 
vide industry to support the 
population. 

Under the circumstances 
you would think that the 
one thing that is new in the 
policy of the U. S- State De- 
partment — the Alliance for 
Progress with its promise of 
$20 billion which is supposed 
to go into economic devel- 
opment over the next 10 
years— would have been the 
guiding light of the confer- 
ence. Instead Rusk was so 
anxious to railroad Cuba out 
of the OAS and earn himself 


a good name with right-wing 
Republicans, that this new 
so-called Alliance for Prog- 
ress was hardly discussed. 

Everybody from Kennedy 
to Rusk have suddenly blos- 
somed out as experts on 
“Marxism-L e n i n i s m,” al- 
though their , ignorance is as 
abysmal as the illiteracy in 
Latin : America, where 50 
per cent of the children have 
no school to attend and only 
1 out of 20 get a grade school 
education. Just because Cas- 
tro has now declared himself 
to be a “Marxist-Leninist” 
is no reason to take his word 
for it.* 

Because the Cuban Revo- 
lution was a genuine people’s 
revolution that overthrew the 
hated and corrupt Batista 
regime; because the Cuban 
peasants demanded and got 
agrarian reform even though 
the land is in the hands of 
the State rather than his 
own; because the peasant 
does not wish to return to 
the old days and accept his 
lot under an American in- 
spired invasion; because of 
these things Castro must 
pretend to he a Marxist while 
perverting the revolution 
into its opposite. (See News 
& Letters, Feb. 1959, Jan. 
1960, and December 1960). 

Kennedy and Rusk, by 
forcing an identity between 
Marxism, a theory of libera- 
tion, and Communism, a 
totalitarian dictatorship, take 
advantage of the American 
worker’s hatred of totalitari- 
anism in order to narrow 
down the choice, to try to 
force acceptance of capital- 
ism and of the status-quo. 
They seek to identify the re- 
volts in any Latin American 
country with either Castro or 
Communism if they do not 
support the U.S. State Dept. 

The pyrrhic victory won 
by Rusk at Punta del Este 
will turn to ruinous defeat 
if he counts on the people of 
Latin America to continue 
acceptance of the status-quo 
and his interpretation of 
"Marxist-Leninism” as some- 
thing to stand for all time. 


*For a further analysis of 
this see the Weekly Political 
Letter of Feb. 5, 1962, 

“JFK’s Wilful, Vicious Ig- 
norance of Marxism and 
Rusk’s Dollar Democracy.” 
News & Letters, 20c. 


One- Half Million Parisians March 
Jn Protest Against the OAS and De Gaulle 


Paris came to a standstill 
on February 13 when work- 
ers struck on buses, sub- 
ways, trains, airports, in 
schools, at electric plants 
and gas plants. The half-day 
general strike was in protest 
against DeGaulle’s murder- 
ous police who had killed 
eight workers in the demon- 
stration on February 9 
which had been called 
against the OAS but which 
DeGaulle called “Commun- 
ist,” turning his storm 
troopers, not against the 
OAS, but agajnst the demon- 
strators. 

On February 13 the Catho- 
lic trade unions as well as 
the socialist workers, liber- 
als as well as Communists, 
teachers and students — the 
entire population showed its 
opposition to the terrorism 
of life in France. One half 
million strong, they marched 
silently, massively, power- 
fully. 


While the day before De 
Gaulle brought out his 25,- 
000 gendarmerie who had 
drawn a cordon sanitaire 
around the Place de la Re- 
public to prevent a Com- 
munist demonstration, they 
this time did not dare inter- 
fere with the marchers. They 
couldn’t very well stop the 
whole population, and all, 
except the OAS itself and De 
Gaullists, had turned out to 
mourn the martyred dead. 
Despite rainy weather, hun- 
dreds of thousands were 
marching silently, carrying 
wreaths, bouquets. The 
whole square and the side- 
streets leading into it Were a 
sea of lillies, roses, violets, 
and all kinds of flowers. 

This greatest outpouring 
of humanity since the lib- 
eration from the Nazis was 
directed as much against De 
Gaulle and his big talk but 
do-nothingness against the 
OAS as against the OAS 
itself. 


The Secret Army Organi- 
zation, formed of old De 
Gaulle Army associates who 
had brought De Gaulle to 
power, and' General Salan, 
and the others who are un- 
der sentence of death in 
France, continue with im- 
- munity to kill, rob banks, 
seize public property and 
terrorize the! population of 
Algeria in defiance of all 
law. Since January 1 they 
have killed over 750 people, 
injured over 1,000 more and 
their blood lust demands an 
average of 15 killings a day. 
While photographers can 
find General Salan and pho- 
tograph him in his new dis- 
guise, the mighty De Gaulle 
doesn’t even dare look for 
him. 

By their general strike and 
demonstration the French 
masses have shown they will 
no longer permit De Gaulle’s 
do-nothingness and OAS teri- 
rorism. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Workers Are Part of American People 

As I was watching and listening to President Ken- 
nedy on his news program, where he was saying that 
we cannot afford another steel strike like the last one 
because this country is just emerging from a recession, 
I had to ask myself “emerging from what recession?” 
Unemployment is still high and workers are being laid 
off every day in the plant where I work. I am told time 
and time again about continuing lay-offs in other plants. 
Kennedy can not pretend to have the interest of workers 
at heart when he gives that as the reason for opposing 
ci strike 

KENNEDY’S SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Every intervention made by his Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur Goldberg, into strikes, was for the purpose of 
breaking the strike and getting the workers back on 
the job. I have not read or heard of one statement that 
he has made in support of the workers in any case. 

They say that he intervened to protect the interest 
of the Government, and the American people. When 
I hear this kind of talk it makes me realize that the 
workers on strike and the working class as a whole 
are not part of the American people in their way of 
thinking. Goldherg has stated that workers have not 
felt the full affects of Automation yet- What this means 
is that more and more Automation will be introduced 
into factories, and more and more workers will be out 
of jobs. 

Any worker in the mines, steelmills, auto shops or 
any place they have to keep pace with these machines 
can tell Goldberg or any government official, labor 
bureaucrat or management, about the effects of Auto- 
mation. This is something workers know and feel every 
day of their lives. 

The unemployed knows it in a different way but 
they feel the affects daily. Some say Goldberg came 
from the ranks of labor. He was a lawyer for the steel 
union. He is as hostile' to the working force as any 
other capitalist. 

WORKERS NEED STRIKE WEAPON 

One daily paper carried a statement he made at an 
executive club in Chicago; “It is a universally shared 
and obvious truth that we cannot this year afford a 
repitition of the 1959 steel strike.” He is not saying one 
word about what may be involved for the union if they 
go on strike. He and the Kennedy Administration know 
that without strike action, or the right to strike, the 
union is helpless. They want the workers to lose before 
management and labor leaders sit down at the bargain- 
ing table.. 

In practically every strike that I have known of or 
read about that took place this past year the main issues 
were speed-up, working conditions in general and wages. 
Goldberg will say these are problems for union and man- 
agement to settle as long as it does not lead to strike 
action. Workers would be very pleased if it could be 
settled without strikes but management on the other 
hand sees speed-up as more profit so they will not give 
in easily, and they will completely disregard workers 
as human beings. 

The workers have no other weapon but the strike. 
Maybe if Goldberg and Kennedy could spend some time 
in the mines, steelmills and auto shops instead of making 
national and world tours they could see first hand how 
Automation has affected the American working class to 
date, the conditions under which we work, that force 
us to take strike action in the hope of maintaining some 
of our hard won gains. 

Maybe then, just maybe, they might recognize us, 
not only as some votes for the Democratic Party, but as 
part of the American people- 
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K & K, The Global Atomic Terrorists! 
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New Yorkers Protest Nuclear Testing 
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The Cease-Fire in Algeria Is a 
Prelude to a Renewed Civil War 

AFTER 7y 2 YEARS OF UNRELENTING CIVIL WAR — which has claimed 
between a half-million and a million victims — the Moslem struggle for Algerian 
independence from France has compelled de Gaulle to negotiate a cease-fire. This 
does not mean an end to bloodshed in Algeria. The urgent task of rooting out the 
French terrorists of the Secret Army Organization (OAS) has now been thrust 
upon the revolutionary Algerian masses themselves. 



Report 

On 

South Africa 

When you consider what is going to happen in South 
Africa, you have to look at the non-white organizations. 
What is going to happen when the revolution does come. 
I don’t think it is correct at this stage to say “We,” that 
is to say, “the Africans want . . .” and assume that all 
Africans are of a single mind. 


THERE ARE QUITE a num- 
ber of organizations; the Afri- 
can National Congress, the All 
African Convention, the Pan 
Africanist Congress, and more. 
The African National Congress 
are nationalists who want a na- 
tional revolution, but if you look 
at the different layers, you find 
in fact that they, themselves, 
are not all facing in the same 
direction. 

There are those who are 
pulled by the liberals, who are 
talking about non-violence etc. 
Then there are those who came 
originally from the old : Com- 
munist Party which is now 
banned. You have the Luthu- 
lists (followers of Chief Albert 
John Luthuli) with the liberals 
and you have the ex-CP chaps 
with the Congress of Demo- 
crats. And you have a clash be- 
tween these two. Of course the 
CP chaps are far better organ- 
ized than the others who have 
no workers but are all intel- 
lectuals. 

Then you have the young in- 
tellectuals who felt there was 
something wrong with all the 
others. They think they are all 
from the outside. They even- 
tually decided to get out of the 
African National Congress to 


form their own organization. 
That’s how the Pan Africanist 
Congress came into being. 
YOUNG AFRICANS 
They were young chaps who 
felt they were not getting just 
what they wanted. When they 
came to feel that the people 
who were controlling the Afri- 
can National Congress from the 
outside were white people, the 
first reaction on their part was 
purely racialistic. They were 
going to form a purely African 
organization that was not con- 
trolled by anybody else. They 
said that everyone who came 
into PAC must call himself an 
African. 

Both in the PAC now, and 
in' the African National Con- 
gress, you will find Quite a 
number of younger fellows 
who are facing the socialist 
way, who for reasons of sen- 
timent etc. still stay in these 
organizations because of the 
names. Since the leaders of 
the PAC were arrested, and 
some had to run away, I know 
in the western provinces, 
Capetown etc. there have 
come some young chaps who 
were not in the PAC before, 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Although this task has been 
made more difficult by every 
new snag in the secret cease- 
fire talks, the Algerian masses 
have natural allies against the 
OAS, in the French working 
class. Qver the last weeks, 
the workers have repeatedly 
taken to the streets fn France 
in massive strikes and demon- 
strations against the fascist 
threat that the OAS has aimed 
against them as well. 

While the secret cease-fire 
talks between de- Gaulle and the 
Algerian National Revolutionary 
Council stretched on from the 
beginning of February to the 
middle of March, the OAS in- 
tensified its savage slaughter of 
unarmed Algerians — most of 
them old people, women, and 
children — in a murderous at- 
tempt to nullify the cease-fire 
negotiations by terror. At the 
same time, the OAS has step- 
ped up its extortion attempts 
and dynamitings in mainland 
France. 

The identity and hideouts of 
many of the OAS assassins are 
widely known, even to foreign 
newspapermen, both in Algeria 
and in France. But far from 
curbing the terrorists, de 
Gaulle’s police and Army of- 
ficers have concentrated in- 
stead on raiding Algerian work- 
ers’ quarters in the casbah, and 
arresting unarmed men, women, 
and children. 

Revolutionary Firmness 

If de Gaulle’s high command 
refuse to deal with the OAS, 
the Moslem masses know how 
to deal with them, and so do 
the French workers. It is a 
tribute to the self-organization 
and discipline of the Moslems 
that despite the bloody OAS 
provocations they continue to 
maintain their solidarity and 
revolutionary calm in support 
of the National Liberation 
Front (FLN) which leads the 
Algerian independence move- 
ment. 

IN FRANCE, in one of the 
latest protests, on March 12, 
against the fascist OAS threat, 
the workers carried through a 
massive work-stoppage. The 
current wave of demonstrations 
began in Paris, on Feb. 8, when 
workers and youth took to "the 
streets in defiance of de Gaulle. 
They were met by a murderous 
onslaught from the Parisian 
police who killed eight of the 
demonstrators. 

Workers Control Streets 

The following Tuesday, Feb. 
13, there was such an outpour- 
ing of disciplined protest in 
mourning for Hie fallen eight 
that the police went into hiding. 
Nearly a million workers and 
youth controlled the streets in 
the greatest demonstration 
France has seen since the lib- 
eration of Paris 17 years ago. 
They showed their great power 
by backing the mass demon- 
stration with a near-complete 
general strike. 

Attempting to distort and dis- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Retraining Interview 
Is Just A Runaround 


San Francisco — Every time I’ve gone to the unem- 
ployment office I have tried to find out what their pro- 
gram was for retraining under Automation and just 
where the Full Employment Act of 1946 fits into the 
unemployment picture. But they have always told me 
that I couldn’t get any appointments to see a counselor 
until my interview week. Well this time was interview 
week and I was determined to find out. 

I was looking for training in 


a different field. The list I gave 
them of where I had looked re- 
flected that — I’ve been trying to 
find a “trainee” job. But I’m 
36 and it’s virtually impossible 
to get into any new type of 
work. 

HURDLES RUN-AROUND 


that I was tired of sitting around 
and waiting, that I wanted a 
job, that I was a vet and that 
vets usually got appointments 
sooner than that. So right away 
he went back and called the 
Veteran Coordinator, and I saw 
him 10 minutes later. 


I told them I thought I was 
being discriminated against be- 
cause of my age. Apparently 
qualifications had nothing to do 
with my being refused. I said 
I was a veteran and that I 
wanted an appointment with a 
counselor. 

So they gave me a special 
pass to get at the head of the 
information line. I went there, 
and they got the regular co- 
ordinator. He 'gave me an ap- 
pointment for two weeks later! 

Well, I’d already waited for 
five weeks just to get this far, 
and I wasn’t in the mood to 
wait two more. So I told him 

Outsider Gets 
First Choice 


‘NOTHING AVAILABLE’ 

The Veteran Coordinator told 
me he could give me an apti- 
tude test on Tuesday the earli- 
est, and after the test, in three 
or four days, he’d call me back 
and discuss what kind of job I 
should have. He then got out 
my record and tried to get me 
a job right away, but there 
was “nothing available.” 

Finally I said, “Well, it’s very 
nice to take an aptitude test, 
but isn’t there a law in this 
state about discriminating be- 
cause of age?” He said yes there 
is, and I said I had a concrete 
case. 

He got right on the phone 
and called the District Attorney, 
and said he’d file a complaint 
and send me down. I said that 
was fine with me, especially 
since it would be against the 


LONDON, England — Many 
Ford workers, like myself, tra- 
vel to and from work by bus. 
These slow, lumbering mons- 
ters, traveling not much faster 
than walking speed, do give 
one a chance to acquaint one- 
self with others who work in 
departments far removed from 
one’s normal location. I met 
and became acquainted with 
many other Ford workers this 
way. Their problems are very 
much the same — whatever part 
of the plant they work. 

One such man was one of 
Ford’s firemen. He was just as 
disgruntled as the rest of the 
Ford workers. After 12 years 
as a Ford fireman he found 
out, with a shock, that his was 
a dead-end job. 

"No promotions now,” he 
said. “However good a man is, 
‘Blue-eyed Outsiders’ will get 
that top job.” 

ITS WHO YOU KNOW 

He told of a competition 
Ford’s fire service had with a 
neighboring firm. One of this 
firm’s staff was recognized by 
Ford’s fire department super- 
visor as an old colleague he 
knew in the Army. 

“Come to Ford’s,” he said 
to his old comrade, “I have just 
the job for you.” the other man 
started at Fords, then after a 
month as a fireman, he was 
promoted to deputy fire chief. 

I regard this instance as typi- 
cal of Ford’s personnel selec- 
tion methods. It’s not what a 
man knows that counts, it’s 
who he knows. That is more 
important. 


State. 

‘I WANT A JOB’ 

He was already talking on 
the phone when I said that, and 
when he hung up he said he 
didn’t think we could sue the 
State. I think that’s what the 
District Attorney’s office told 
him. 

Then I asked him abont the 
Full Employment Act of 1946. 
He wanted to know what funds 
I had coming from that bill. I 
said, “What do you mean funds? 
If it says full employment. It 
means full employment. I want 
a job, not funds.” 

He answered that he thought 
the only thing left for me under 
the Full Employment Act, was 
the burial fund. I said to him, 
“If you think I’m going to go 
commit suicide just to elimi- 
nate one more statistic for you, 
and solve your problem that 
way, you have another thought 
coming!” 

NO ANSWERS 

Finally I settled for the ap- 
poinment on Tuesday and 
asked if this appointment had 
anything to do with the retrain- 
ing program due to Automation. 
He said yes. I asked, “What?” 
But all he could do was repeat 
that it had something to do 
with Automation. 

That guy has a job just to sit 
at a desk and look dignified, bat 
it’s not to answer any questions, 
that’s certain. 

It seems that he was real 
anxious to get me out that door. 
It was like he was saying, “You 
just come in here and get your 
money, fella, that’s all we want 
from you. Don’t ask any ques- 
tions.” 
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Steel Talks Avoid Crucial 
Issues Concerning Workers 


Automation Rises 
In Britain , Too 

LONDON, England — The 
Automating of Fords is gradu- 
ally progressing. In the Body 
Group (formerly Briggs), one 
department where they em- 
ployed 50 welders now has only 
two men and one machine. The 
press stampings, formerly a de- 
partment wiht 250 men, has 
now only 49 men and tWo ma- 
chines. 

One worker, commentnig on 
the “property owning democ- 
racy” our Tory government 
tries to sell the workers, said: 

“By baying shares in Auto- 
mation machine manufacturing 
firms (going hungry for a few 
months will provide the cash), 
you buy a stake in the nation’s 
future prosperity. Unfortunate- 
ly, after the machines have 
slung you on the streets, you 
have to sell the shares to buy 
food for your family. You end 
up with neither a share in the 
future or any future at all.” 

The shop stewards are al- 
ready concerned at the coming 
threat to our future and are 
taking steps to strengthen the 
men’s solidarity. 

It looks as if our annual 
strike will be more bitter this 
year. The defeat of the British 
Light Steel Pressing men (after 
a bitter 13-week strike), has 
heartened slave mongers in 
management of industry and 
unions. 


The conquering of the Amer- 
ican Indian by the white sett- 
lers and the American Army is 
like most of the real history 
of the American people not just 
re-written for school children 
but is most conspicuous by its 
absence?. The “historians” that 
write the text books fit the 
facts into a pre-made mold so 
that the young will not dare 
ask such questions as “what 
kind of barbarians were those 
white men that created Amer- 
ica?” 

The' best “illustrated” part of 
American history in text books 
that deals with the Indians is 
the early colonial days when 
Manhattan Island one learns 
was bought from the Indians 
for $24 and some trinkets, when 
certain tribes helped the Eng- 
lish settlers, others worked for 
the French etc. and when the 
Indians gave com and other 
seeds to the settlers or vice 
versa. This is at best what is 
taught to the very young. 

The history of the many 
tribes that existed before they 
were either exterminated or 
their numbers dwindled by the 
Army and dragged off to “res- 
ervations”, the many different 
cultures, their religions, their 
heroes and in general thei r way 
of life is never taught. 

The history of the wars be- 
tween the tribes and the con- 
quering of these tribes by the 
Army is left up to the produc- 
tion of hundreds of “B” pic- 
tures by Hollywood. 

Here it is that many of the 
prejudices are nurtured and de- 
veloped. The Indian people are 
made out to be child like, dirty, 
lazy, oversexed, barbaric. > 

A person wanting to know 
more about the history of the 
American Indian does not have 
to read many books before 
gaining a very big clue of what 
the “conquerors” were like. 

Recently published is a book 
caled. The Patriot Chiefs, “A 
Chronicle of American Indian 
| Leadership” by Alvin M. Jose- 
phy, Jr. The last chapter of 
which is entitled “The last 
stand of Chief Joseph.” This 


Pittsburgh, Penna. — It 
looks like it’s going to be 
the same old story in steel. 
Before negotiations start, 
Steelworker Union Presi- 
dent David MacDonald , 
can’t say often enough that 
we’ve got to have a shorter , 
work- week, that our jobs 
have to be safeguarded 
against Automation that’s 
sweeping the mills, that we 
have to have a voice in de- 
termining the conditions we 
work under. 

But when the actual negotia- 
tions start, you’d think that 
MacDonald was suddenly struck 
deaf and dumb, as well as be- 
ing hit with a ease of amnesia 
that makes him forget every- 
thing he’s been saying. 
GOODBYE SHORT 
WORK-WEEK 

We know from the reports 
that have come out of the bar- 
gaining sessions so far that we 
can kiss that shorter work-week 
goodbye so far as MasDonald 
is concerned. The talks’ have 
all been about wage raises and 
fringe benefits. 

Ail the wage increases in 
the world aren’t going to get 
the men laid off back into the 
plants. And if there are wage 
increases, the company is go- 


chapter deals with the Nez 
Perce’s who lived on the high 
lands of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho on the “grassy hills 
and canyon-scarred plateaus.” 
Chief Joseph at 31, was a 
leader of only one of the Nez 
Perce bands which numbered 
“60 males and perhaps twice 
that number of women and 
children.” 

This space is too limited to 
deal with more than just a few 
of the events that took place 
from 1871, when settlers mov- 
ed in claiming the Indians’ 
land. Chief Joseph at this junc - 1 
ture had just pledged to his 
dying father never to sell the 
land, their home. The Nez 
Perces neveSr signed a treaty 
and this vexed the Army no ! 
end. After an investigation by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
in 1873, President Grant de- 
clared the Wallowa (The valley 
in which the Indians lived) as 
“a reservation for the roaming 
Nez Perce Indians.” However, 
the setters would have none of 
this and by 1875 forced a presi- 
dential edict which “reopened 
the Wallowa to white home- 
steaders.” 

The Nez Perces not wanting 
to shed blood, moved their 
camps and continued to appeal. 
The land was never sold by the 
Indians. 

Another false picture given 
by Hollywood production not 
only in "B” pictures hot in 
most “A” ones as well 4s that 
the Indians always had hun- 
dreds of “braves,” to attack the 
small band of army troopers, 
in suicidal raids. 

“The truth was that Nez 
Perce successes were resulting 
from a combination of over- 
confidence and mistakes on the 
part of the whites, the rugged 
terrain that made pursuit diffi- 
cult, and, to a very great ex- 
tent, the Indians’ intense cour- 
age and patriotic determina- 
tion to fight for their rights and 
protect their people. ..." 

“ . . , unknown to the Nez 
Perces, a new force of 163 ariny 
! regulars and 35 volunteers . . . 


ing to get something back in 
return. And the only thing 
MacDonald’s got to give to 
the company is even more 
control over the men than it 
now has. And that’s plenty. 

In the mills now, grievances 
have piled up until it’s almost 
impossible to estimate how 
many there are. But one thing 
is for sure. Very few of them 
ever are decided. So they just 
pile up, and the whole griev- 
ance procedure is just a joke. 
LIP SERVICE, NO ACTION 
As it was at the time of our 
strike in 1959, there are a 
whole raft of local grievances 
piled up over working condi- 
tions that management is forc- 
ing on us. We protest, but all 
you can do is file a grievance — 
and keep on doing what man- 
agement says until the griev- 
ance is processed. And that just 
doesn’t happen very often. So 
when the present negotiations 
are finally ironed out, the thing 
left will be the local grievances 
that a lot of lip service will be 
given to, but no action. 

The speed-up in the mill 
goes on. More guys get laid 
off. We’re still working the 
four day week. And we’re 
putting out more steel than 
we ever did before. When 
you stop to think about what 
they’re negotiating and what 
they should be negotiating, it 
brings to mind trying to cure 
a cancer by cutting off a 
hang-nail. 

We know that whatever comes 
out of the negotiations, there’s 
going to be more Automation, 
and work that we’re doing now 
is going to be given out to in- 
dependent contractors. All of 
this just means thousands more 
of us thrown out of work. 
WORKERS AREN’T FIGURES 
There just isn’t a steelworker 
who would be negotiating the 
same things that MacDonald is. 
MacDonald thinks in terms of 
an industry-wide contract that 
means nickels and dimes. A 
works- thinks about conditions 
he has to face in that mill every 
day, what he sees happening to 
guys he . works with who are 
laid off or speeded-up, the pres- 
sures put on him every minute 
for more and more production 
with less and' less men. These 
are the things he would demand 
be changed. 

To change these things 
means changing the whole 
set-up from top to bottom. 
This the steel worker would 
be more than willing to do. 
But not a MacDonald. And 
what the steelworker would 
do shows that he knows more 
abont the real situation At 
the men than all the Mac- 
Donalds In the world. 

If all you deal with is figures, 
pretty soon you start looking 
at people as figures. If you deal 
with human beings in the mill 
every day, yon just can’t think 
of them as figures. 


was harrying aeross country 
... by forced marches to at- 
tack them. . . , Firing volleys 
into the sleeping village, the 
soldiers charged down Hie hill 
in a long line, forded the shal- 
low river, and swept into the 
camp, shooting and clubbing 
men, women, and children. 
Some of the Nez Perees were 
able to seize their weapons and 
ammunition belts and escape to 
the shelter of the willows. 
There they were rallied by the 
aged White Bird, who cried at 
them, “Why are we retreating? 
Since the world was made, 
brave men have fought for 
their women and children! 
Shoot them down! We can shoot 
as well as any of these sol- 
diers!” 

. , . Joseph’s wife had been 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Report on South Africa 


Since Christmas 


(Continued From Page 1) 
but came in because of the 
shooting. 

They began organizing and 
they went right down to the 
workers. So that by the time I 
left Capetown they had thou- 
sands and thousands of real 
workers, calling themselves the 
Pan African Congress. 

THE NEW 

REVOLUTIONARIES 
The young leaders who have 
come up since the arrests were 
budding theoreticians, they 
were reading and they were no 
longer talking all this nonsense 
about a purely African organ- 
ization. They were linking up 
with other workers' organiza- 
tions amongst the colored and 
forming what definitely seems 
to be going a socialist way. 
But they still call themselves 
Pan Africanists. 

I’m quite sure that by the 
time Sobukwe (National Pres- 
ident of PAC) comes out of 
prison he will find that be 
doesn’t understand the lan- 
guage of these young people. 
They have gone muefa further 
than he was ever able to go. 
But of course these are young 
chaps who have bad Cape- 
town training in polities. Al- 
though they have never iden- 
tified themselves with any 
political organization, they 
have this background. 
MIGRANT LABOR 

The African National Con- 
gress, and the All African Con- 
vention. have plenty of support 


amongst the migrant workers 
and the intellectual class, espe- 
cially in the Cape province. 
Quite definitely, the core of 
that organization means to go 
much further than what ap- 
pears on the ordinary program, 
but with the suppression of the 
Communists and all that kind 
of thing, with people not able 
to say what they want to do. So 
that at present there are all 
sorts of people belonging to 
different organizations. 

The alignment of forces has 
not become as natural as it 
should be. You have all these 
people belonging to these vari- 
ous organizations, people who 
are definitely going the social- 
ist way, and in the same organ- 
izations just pure nationalist 
people who want oppression by 
the white man removed, just 
the removal of the color bar. 
What makes things difficult 
now, for any sort of natural 
alignment to come about is the 
banning of organizations so that 
people must work underground 
all the time. 

THE WHITES 

Any kind of help coming di- 
rectly from white sections of 
South Africa now, is becoming 
more and more impossible, un- 
less some miracle happens. As 
the last elections showed, Ver- 
woerd is emerging stronger and 
stronger. The industrialists who 
see the things going the way 
they are going, seem to be quite 
helpless to bring about any 
change.' 


Reuther Sells-Out Workers 
Battling Plant Move South 


New Jersey— On Oct. 31, 
1961, the engine plant of 
Mack Trucks closed. It was 
moved down South to Hag- 
erstown, Md., where the 
“living is easy” — easier for 
the companies. 

The cost of living is as high, 
if not higher, than in Plain- 
field, N.J. Yet the wages in 
the new plant were more than 
$1 an hour less, while employ- 
ing 1800 in place of the nearly 
3000 employed in N.J. — and 
able to produce much more. 

Mack took only a handful of 
apple polishers with them in 
the move. Most of the 300# 
who hit the street, in spite of 
15 years seniority, are still un- 
employed. 

This all happened with the 
blessing of Walter Reuther and 
his representatives. Sure, there 
were crocodile tears From our 
union leaders to cover up their 
lousy sell-out. 

REUTHER SMASHES 
SLOW DOWN 

With our average hourly 
wage of $3.45 and our decent 
working conditions, we were an 
eye sore next to the scab stand- 
ards of the Big Three. Instead 
of bringing the conditions of the 
workers in the Big Three up to, 
or near, our standards. Reuther 
gave us the treatment he meted 
out to Studebaker, American 
Motors and the MESA shops. 
This time he improved on his 
methods. 

Reuther, with the aid of the 
stooges who got sold oat with 
us, smashed amr one month 
100% effective slew down. He 
destroyed our fight for a trans- 
fer agreement protecting our 
wages, conditions and senior- 
ity. 

VOTE DOWN AGREEMENT 

Instead, he signed a phony 
transfer agreement which gives 
the company the sole right to 
pick anyone they choose, whe- 
ther they want to go or not, to 
transfer on any job in Hagers- 
town. And the company, and 


the company alone, says what 
they are fit for. 

We voted this phoney agree- 
ment down three times, but that 
doesn’t mean anything to Broth- 
er Reuther, the great democrat. 

We were a little hazy about 
Reuther at first. Nobody' could 
dispute that we had good con- 
ditions in Local 343. We got 
them by fighting. 

NOTHING FROM 
INTERNATIONAL 

Since the seven-month strike 
in 1947, we have had many 
wildcat strikes to enforce our 
demands. We didn’t take any- 
thing from any foreman or su- 
perintendent. The company was 
always changing big wheels to 
tame us. 

Time and again they tried 
retiring jobs, but they never 
got far. In any of our fights 
with the company, we never 
got even the price of a cup of 
coffee from our great Interna- 
tional. Still, we were part of 
the UAW and our local leaders 
always sang the praises of Reu- 
ther and Co. 

We had to learn the hard 
way. We saw our per capita 
used as a club over our heads. 
Every trick in the book was 
used against our fight to bring 
the union back into the shop 
where it belongs. 

SPLIT INTER-PLANT UNITY 

They used the promise of 
double and one-half severance 
pay to lure as; they held their 
“surveys” to whittle down the 
number willing to make the 
transfer; they put the final nail 
in our coffin by splitting up our 
unity with the other Mack 
plants in Allentown, Cortland 
and Bridgewater when they 
broke a strike over the firing 
of a shop committeeman. 

Most of us are still unem- 
ployed. The special rehabilita- 
tion program of the N.J. State 
Unemployment office was bunk. 

After 12 years of service, all 
I have are my two service pins 
(unhockable), and memories of 
a bunch of guys who knew how 
to stick together in a fight. 


THE OPPENHEIMERS be- 
long to this group. It is not cor- 
rect to say that the Oppenheim- 
ers, who are not in Verwoerd’s 
: party, are in any way making 
| common cause with the op- 
pressed. They are realistic in- 
dustrialists and they see Ver- 
woerd is doing things the crude 
way. That is all. Remember all 
these fellows are agreed that 
they must have their labor 
cheap, and a great reserve of it. 
Only the whites vote and any 
government that is going to 
j take power in South Africa 
| must ensure these big indus- 
trialists that they are going to 
get that cheap labor supply. 
The Verwoerds are really Op- 
penheimer agents, but they 
have become too crude. 

The industrialists have come 
out in support of the Bantustan, 
the so-called “Bantu home- 
lands.” They are going to per- 
petuate the reserve system, 
whereby the Africans will not 
have any real proletariat de- 
veloping. They’ll be migrant 
laborers. They’ll still go to the 
mines and work. 


The liberals in the Liberal 
Party are big capitalists, and 
anti-revolutionaries too. They 
pretend to come into the peo- 
ple’s movements, but they are 
in fact there only to control 
them, to see that the move- 
ments don’t go left. The main 
purpose of all these chaps — the 
Peter Browns, etc. — is to con- 
trol. 

THE INDUSTRIALISTS want 
to live in two worlds, they want 
to have it both ways but most 
important to them is their 
cheap labor but the Africans 
have had enough of that. 

Subscribe 
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French Miners Sit In, 
Fight Closing of Pits 

The coal-miners of Decazeville, France, have been 
living down in the mines since the week before Christ- 
mas 1961 in an all-out sit-in strike against the French 
government, their boss. In the last few weeks, 20 of 
them have carried On a hunger strike as a last-ditch 
effort to make their cause heard. They are still down 

there. 

Yet both press and govern- like garbage- we are men. . . 
ment have turned a deaf ear, We’ll hold on until we win.” 
and the Union "internationals” The students were badly 
have given only token . sym- treated by the union officials 
pathy. What is the issue? when they arrived at Dacaze- 
American miners know it well. vin e> b - lt the strikers greeted 
The government-boss has de- them warmly and offered them 
cided to close down the mines wine. Here are some excerpts 
in favor of more “profitable” from that interview- 

regi0n «* How ™ «>* strike begin? 

^ ' A. Things have been getting 

Thousands of miners are thus worse for a long time Finally 

deprived of jobs, seniority, and the rank-and-file was able to 
social security in an area where force unity (between the dif- 
there are no other jobs. The fertnt unions). We decided to 
State Coal Admhustration is str ik e at a general assembly 
thus abandoning them like old caUed by the inter-union com- 
worn-out shoes, without any mittee we created, 
compensation. Q. what are the demands? 

AREA SUPPORTS MINERS A. We want a proportional re- 
The area has been hit so tirement (the cops have it!) or 
hard that all of local society else the continuation of our 
has rallied to the miners in Miners’ Social Security. We’re 
their straggle. 5,000 high-school no t against reconversion; only 
students demonstrated in the we wan t our wages and working 
streets while the miners held conditions maintained . . . 
the mines; the mayors and pre- q j s the mine profitable? 
fects of all the districts in- A. The local engineers have 
vol ved have resigned in protest shown that if it were ran the 
against the government; local way they want it would be. 
shopkeepers have given reduc- Anyway, if it isn’t, it’s not our 
tions and unlimited credit; wo- fault: our productivity has 
men have organized to aid the never stopped increasing. At 
miners. Everyone is helping Buissonie, they have the highest 
the miners in their fight be- returns in France: 7,000 pounds 
eause the whole life of the per miner per day; our average 
region depends on the mines. is 4 , 500 . They created an artifi- 
‘HUMAN BEINGS; rial deficit: four layers of oil- 

NOT RAW MATERIALS” paint on old shacks; they spend 

Here is what the miners, m uii ons to find new profitable 
themselves, told a group of stu- veins that they don . t work . 

dents from the socialist group, Meanwhile, the old owners 
‘Workers’ Power,” who tra- make mj ]i ions doing no thing 
veiled from Paris to interview while we - re dying down below . 

them: We are human beings; If they’re not profitable, let 
not raw materials. The Admin- them give the mines to us ,„ 

istrahon is throwing us away The men that have been down 

there since Christmas are still 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


. . Going Out Of The World Backwards” 


There is a little bit of every- 
thing that can be said about 
how bad the conditions are 
getting in America. People 
everywhere are wondering what 
to do to make a living. We 
just can’t find no where to go 
and nothing to do to release 
our worries. 

♦ * * 

The rich man here in America 
doesn't seem to think that the 
times are so bad. That is be- 
cause he is living so well. All 
they can think about is asking 
the poor people of the US to 
please help the needy overseas. 

The rich man sees that money 
is sent to the countries where 
there are his kind of people. ! 
The money ends up in the 
pockets of the rich in those 
countries and doesn’t even get 
to help the poor whites there. 
They never want to send help 
to Africa where people are 
starving, have’ nothing to wear, 
and where they still have to do 
that hard work for the rich 
white European and some get 
only 75 cents a week to support 
their families. You can see just 
what the rich man thinks of 
the poor whites and the Negro. 

The way it looks from here 
is that the rich man is about 
to try to put us all in the 
same sack and throw us down 
the river. The way the “lead- 
ers” are selling out tnese 
poor workers by closing down 


so many shops and letting 
Automation take over leaving 
workers without anything to 
do to make a living. 

Even in -the South where 
there is a lot of farming the 
government has cut it out and 
the farmers have to go to town 
to try to get some work to 
support their families. 

The way it looks to me is 
that this country is going out 
of the world, backwards, try- 
ing to keep all the rich people 
in power and all the poor 
people on welfare so that they 
can handle these people any 
way they want. They tried so 
hard to get the African and 
the Cuban pecple and all the 
South American people under 
their feet. 

♦ * * 

A few weeks ago Khrushchev 
said he is going on preparing 
for war with the United States 
because they will soon fall into 
one of their own traps which 
they are trying to fix for other 
countries. 

There is one thing that Khru- 
shchev and the American white 
man has got to learn and that 
is that they are not better than 
anyone else, and they better 
stay in their own place and let 
that do them. ^ 

It will be too bad if they keep 
messing around until they fall 
into one of their own tricks or 
into one of Russia’s tricks, 
then it will be just too bad. 


there today. The government 
won’t even listen to their de- 
mands. It seems that the profits 
of a few are more “in the na- 
tional interest” than the life 
of a whole region and its 
people. 

American workers have been 
experiencing this since the W. 
Va. miners’ strike of 1950, but 
this is the first such movement 
in France and the people of 
Decazeville have written a new 
page in the history of French 
labor. 

ONLY TOKEN SUPPORT 

The use of a last resort, the 
hunger strike, shows the des- 
peration of these workers, but 
their bitter fight is not likely 
to succeed, this time at least. 
The same union bureaucracy 
(Communist and Socialist) that 
kept the workers impotent until 
they organized their own strike 
committee has given them only 
token support. 

Without the solidarity of the 
miners in the pits that are still 
“profitable’ 1 , they can never 
win. But the union leadership 
would rather hold on to the 
dues of the men in the other 
mines than to risk a real na- 
tional strike in defense of the 
working class. 

— H. Bear, N. Y. 
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Editorial 

K & K, THE GLOBAL ATOMIC TERRORISTS 

On March 2nd President Kennedy announced that he has 
ordered that nuclear tests in the atmosphere be resumed in the 
latter part of April “if” Russia has not signed a controlled test 
ban before that deadline. 

On March 16th Nikita Khrushchev announced that Russia 
has created a new global rocket which “can fly around the 
world in any direction and strike a blow at any target,” and “is 
vulnerable to anti-missile weapons.” Like Kennedy’s atomic 
blackmail, this terroristic description of “the mass extermina- 
tion of human beings in the inferno of nuclear war” was sup- 
posed to convince the 17 nations (France had refused to attend) 
that did convene at Geneva that “total and complete , disarma- 
ment” was thereby assured. 

Both sides must be stopped in their suicidal race. On both 
sides of the Iron Curtain the people demand real answers to 
the question of war and peace, instead of behind-the-back deals 
and summitry against them. 

Students, Women Voice Opposition 

The decision of President Kennedy to resume atomic testing 
in the atmosphere was met with protest demonstrations not only 
in other countries, from Japan to England, but in his own back- 
yard. It was not that the decision surprised anyone, but that the 
8,000 students who picketed the White House prior to the an- 
nouncement — and the thousands who gathered in Times Square 
to protest the decision the very day following its announcement 
—were impelled to make known their horror at the callousness 
of the leaders who are willing to destroy human lives with these 
inhuman bombs, whether those leaders be the Khrushchev variety 
or the Kennedy variety. 

From New York to Los Angeles women for peace have 
begun demonstrating for peace. They have been hampered, how- 
ever, by their own narrow slogans from gaining mass support. 

First Class Faker y 

The two months’ lag between announcement and actual 
bomb-blasts was also designed to wear down precisely such op- 
position as has already been demonstrated. The 800 students 
picketing his White House were not as much ignored as Kennedy’s 
announcement at first might indicate. Since the “friendly” cup 
of coffee he sent out to them was obviously not sufficient to 
drown them out, his strategy seems to be based on the hope that 
all such demonstrators will wear out their energies by the end of 
April when the actual resumption of testing first begins. 

It is certainly no coincidence, either, that resumption is timed 
for after Easter, when the world-wide peace parades take place, 
so that they will not have an actual explosion to oppose. 

The excuse that Russia’s resumption of testing put her too 
far ahead in destructive power, and that it is for the “safety” of 
the American people that the United States must now join them 
in poisoning the atomsphere of the world, would be a joke if this 
were not a life and death game they are playing — with civilization 
itself at stake. To pretend that we are so endangered that we 
“must” resume testing, and then take two months more to do 
it, is first class fakery. To claim, as Kennedy did, that he had 
unanimous urging from his scientists to go ahead, in spite of his 
own “reluctance” is an out-and-out lie. (See Two Worlds for 
more on this). 

No less a faker is Nikita Khrushchev. His terroristic tactics of 
threatening the annihilation of the United States and those 
countries who would grant it missile bases cannot possibly help 
remove “the cloud” cast over the Geneva Conference by Ken- 
nedy’s announced resumption of nuclear tests. The truth is that 
his attack on Kennedy’s announcement was comparatively mild 
precisely because he wants to have the excuse to resume his own 
nuclear explosions. If these two madmen keep it up, the world’s 
air may be so polluted that there would be no need for an actual 
nuclear war to assure the poisoning of the future generations. 

The Maneuver on Outer Space 

At the same time it is quite clear that the lag of two months 
between announcement and actual testing was for the purpose 
of maneuvering with the Russians, who are past-masters at this 
game. Their counter-blast against Kennedy was therefore com- 
paratively mild, for although they quickly cried, “Blackmail!”, 
they did not call off the Geneva Conference. In fact, it is still 
not out of the question that both Kennedy and Khrushchev could 
arrive at some deal on outer space or disarmament or German 
or Laos, none of which is officially on the agenda, but all of 
which is talked about. 

Khrushchev goes even further into outer space when he 
speaks of “liberation” of peoples “held in bondage,” but directs 
it only to those under Western imperialism, and not those under 
Russian imperialism. The Hungarian Revolution showed in no 
uncertain terms that to the Hungarian people freedom meant 
freedom from Russian Communism. From Eastern Europe to 
Tibet ,the native populations would indeed agree with Khru- 
shchev that the reason the “imperialists do not agree to disarm 
is that then they would not be able to hold other peoples in 
bondage.” The point is, when will Khrushchev and Mao disarm 
themselves and allow freedom in their empires? In this respect 
the Sino-Soviet axis does not differ in any fundamental respect 
from the Western imperialist axis. So long as the nuclear giants 
— Russia and the United States, contend for dominant position 
of power in the world, so long will the threat of annihilation 
hang over humanity. 

The Fate of Civilisation 

When the fate of civilization, not just rhetorically, but in 
the most literal sense of the word, is within focus of a global 
rocket, it is time to expose the smokescreen of “disarmament 
summitry” as any path to peace. To think that any slogans “about 
“negotiating in place of testing” would stop those two global 
atomic terrorists who lead the United States and Russia is to 
be guilty of creating the greatest illusion of our time. 

On a par with this type of smokescreen is the one put up 
by the radicals who line up with Mad Tse-tung on the basis of 
elleged “revolutionary” line as against Khrushchev’s “peaceful 
co-existence.” Thereby they assure one result only: peaceful no- 
existence. 

The only war that can be won in a nuclear age is the 
battle for the minds of men. The way to lose that battle is 
to line up with either Khrushchev or Mao; with either Ken- 
nedy-Macmillan or deGaulle. Only the theory of liberation 
that is freed from Communism as well as Western imperial- 
ism can fire the imagination of the only force capable of 
stopping the hand of those who would press the button for 
a nuclear holocaust — the elemental activity of the working 
people of the world. That force can be released once it 
unites its opposition to both sides of the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains with an affirmation of people’s self-role. 


Readers 


WAR AND PEACE 

Three weeks ago our 
youthful president sent free 
coffee out to the student 
peace marchers picketing 
the White House. 

A week later he nonethe- 
less announced the resump- 
tion of testing, showing ex- 
actly what he thought of 
those students and the Amer- 
ican people in general. Next 
time he can drink the coffee 
with the Strontium 90 milk. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

There is a nasty and open 
class issue in the whole 
shelter program. We don’t 
need scandal-free shelters, or 
cooperative shelters for 
workers, or federally-ap- 
propriated school shelters, or 
underground cities, but a 
rejection of the whole blast- 
ed “dig - in - the - sand - and- 
bomb - the - hell - out - of 
them - because - we’re - sav- 
ing-civilization” psychology 
of the thing. This kind of 
“civilization” isn’t ours. We 
don’t live there, we don’t 
share it, we know who isn’t 
invited in. 

The only way to end the 
paranoia on which the rul- 
ing classes on both sides 
subsist is to disarm the par- 
anoids — permanently. We 
must reject their formula- 
tion of survival (here) and 
co-existence (there) for the 
repressive and hysterical 
class instruments they are. 

A Friend of N&L 
New York, N.Y. 

* * v 

When I heard on TV that 
the United Nations had ac- 
tually appointed a special 
committee of economists to 
investigate and determine 
whether disarmament would 
disrupt the economy and 
cause trouble for industry, I 
couldn’t help feeling that 
capitalism constantly exposes 
its inhumanity, but seldom 
quite so openly as this. The 
committee is supposed to 
have reported back that dis- 
armament wouldn’t be too 
troublesome IF it were done 
carefully and slowly but 
everyone knows that neither 
side is really serious about 
disarming anyway. 

Confirmed Socialist 
Detroit 

* * * 

The American business- 
man shudders at the thought 
that with disarmament there 
would be $40 billion less in 
orders for his factories and 
several 'million ex-soldiers 
looking for jobs. If Khrush- 
chev and Co. were not a 
threat to world peace, Amer- 
ican capitalism would have 
to invent another one. With- 
out the $40 billion being 
spent every year for war 
preparations, the American 
economy would collapse 
overnight. 

Engineer 

Chicago 


LEADERS AND RANKS 

That great labor man, 
Goldberg, says that the 
shorter workweek is not a 
road to more jobs, and on 
TV the other night even had 
the gall to state that workers 
should be taught that there 
is dignity in work, and that 
40 hours is not too much 
work for one week. He seems 
to miss the point that many 
thousands of workers don’t 
have one hour of “dignity” 
a week. He should try the 
feeling of dignity that comes 
with sweating on an auto- 
mated production line with 
the foreman breathing down 
y<>ur neck. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

Newburgh is more than 
just a local issue. It’s what 
Kennedy is going to try to, 
do nationwide. As a matter 
of fact, with the machinery 
at his disposal, he can do 
more than little Newburgh 
ever dreamt of. He came out 
yesterday with a plan to “re- 
habilitate” the unemployed 
— make them work when 
they’re on relief! 

When I see things like 
that, I’m glad that the IBEW 
got the 25 hour week. Even 
if they are a very specialized 
few in this country, it shows 
that when the workers 
strike, they can get some- 
thing. 

Unemployed Auto Worker 
Los Angleles 

* * * f) 

Mr. George Woodcock, 
C.B.E., General Secretary of 
the TUC, speaking at a con- 
ference on industrial rela- 
tions held early in March, 
said: 

“Trade unions have en- 
deavoured to establish a cen- 
tralized authority, a common 
policy and national stand- 
ards of wages and conditions, 
but in some respects the sit- 
uation is farcical. There is 
a growing disparity between 
what unions seek to estab- 
lish and what in fact hap- 
pens, as the result of local 
groups of union members 
dealing with matters that 
should be dealt with at the 
top.” 

One can understand the 
union bureaucrats getting 
worried over a group of men 
wildcatting. The men set up 
their own strike committee, 
thus making the official tan- 
ions— and their desk-bound 
minions — redundant. 

Auto Worker 
England 

'?.*■'■ * c -M"! • 

MORE ON THE 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 

Just got your January 
News and Letters With the 
article on Mao Tse-tung 
which is a very good one. 
There would be quite a use 
here for a low-priced pam- 
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phlet based on it if it could 
be done. I will see what I 
can do about it. 

The reason it would be a 
useful leaflet is that both 
lots of Trotskyists here tend 
to be pro-Mao, and the ex- 
Trotskyists in the CP (Com- 
munist Party) are of course 
very pro-Mao. So also are 
many of the youth that the 
CP picked up from the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, and many in the Col- 
onial Freedom Movement, 
particularly the African stu- 
dents. If, as I believe, the 
Russians are just about to 
have another 'suppression 
like Hungary, the Khrush.- 
chevists will probably be 
discredited, but not the 
Maoists, at least at first. A 
pamphlet-leaflet that gives 
the facts about China will 
be absolutely vital. 

Now one word of criticism, 
and it is a criticism that I as 
a non-believer in economic 
determinism have curiously 
to make frequently of 
-Marxists — that you fail to 
give the economic reasons 
why the ruling class in China 
must break with that of 
Russia, and the essential 
similarity between this and 
the debates in other emer- 
gent Capitalist societies be- 
tween the proponents of 
Free Trade and Protection. 
Also the psychological rea- 
sons which stem from the 
same economic ones due to 
the fact that China needs the 
pretense of revolutionary 
thought while Russia needs 
to bury this. 

Direct Actionist 

London,. England 

* * * 

Congratulations on your 
Mao Tse-tung Supplement. I 
really did appreciate seeing 
an analysis of the Sino-So- 
viet Rift that wasn’t written 
either from the point of those 
wishful thinkers who are 
hoping that Russia and Chi- 
na will fight it out and forget 
all about American imperia- 
lism or from the point of 
view of those who play it 
down as if it were only an 
ideological question and not 
one of power politics. 

Instructor 

Chicago 

£ * * 

The January issue of N & L 
is just great, and was worth 
waiting for! 

Graduate Student 
New York 

♦. . . 

Editor’s Note:. Extra copies 
of the January Special Sup- 
plement; “Mao —Tse-tung, 
From the Beginning of Pow- 
er to the Sino-Soviet Dis- 
pute,” may be obtained from 
News and Letters for 10 
cents, plus 5 cents for post- 
age and handling. 

* * * 

SOME OBSERVATIONS 

When I see President and 
Mrs. Kennedy inviting Stra- 
vinsky and others to the 
White House, with the “foot- 
man” opening car doors for 
them, and with the gowns 
and furs and jewels, it makes 
me think of the monarchies 
in Europe in the last cen- 
tury. They used to bring 
the artists of their day to 
court to entertain them, too. 
Seems that part of the New 
Frontier means acting like 
the old aristocracies. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
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There seems to be some 
criticism from U.S. Senators 
that U-2 spy pilot Powers 
should have committed sui- 
cide after his mistake of be- 
ing caught. If their logic 
were to happily carry over 
into their own work, then 
the suicide rate among Sena- 
tors should soon sharply, in- 
crease, b u t, unfortunately, 
these rascals seldom follow 
their own advice. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

Questions are being asked 
among workers as an after- 
math of the crash of a jet 
airliner into Jamaica Bay. 
They want to know why W. 
Alton Jones, who was killed 
on his way to a fishing trip 
with Eisenhower, was carry- 
ing $62,000 in cash with him. 
The pat answer that “he 
always carried a lot of 
money” draws a big laugh 
when the question comes up 
in the washroom. 

Wondering 

Detroit 

* * * 

ALL THE NEWS 
THAT FITS 
THE PRINT 

The keynote address at the 
counter-rally to the right 
wing shindig going on at 
Madison Square Garden, was 
given by that liberal demo- 
crat, Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Kennedy’s democrat- 
ic whip. He brought forth 
the usual garbage about 
“extremes.” 

Thus the New York Times 
report began with the fol- 
lowing: “Extremists, both 
Right and Left, ‘are the same 
pigeons and eventually they 
join feathers,’ Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey told a 
cheering rally of young lib- 
eral Democrats here last 
night.” 

Only after this did the 
readers learn about the pro- 
test picket, the meeting, and 
what organizations other 
than the ADA sponsored the 
rally. 

Disgusted Picket 
New York 

* * * 

SEGREGATION 
IS ALL OVER 

There was a radio program 
recently about segregation 
in the New York schools. 
Why they were picking on 
just the New York schools 
was beyond me, because 
there is segregation all over 
the United States. 

One white woman said 
that the Negro was segregat- 
ed because of housing and 
not being able to get jobs, 
and that the white people 
were holding them back. She 
said that if the colored peo- 
ple were given a chance to 
make more money, they 
could afford to live in better 
neighborhoods and this form 
of segregation wouldn’t exist. 

Every Negro listening 
knew that this was true. Be- 
cause of our second-class 
citizenship, we don’t stand a 
chance. We have been free 
for 100 years and yet any 
white man can come to this 
country from a foreign land 
and he made boss over the 
colored man, no matter how 
much education the colored 
man has. 

Another white woman said 
— and this really burned me 
up! — that all colored people 
have the same opportunity 


to better themselves, to live 
in the good neighborhoods 
and thus better the educa- 
tional opportunities for their 
children. (She said she knew 
A family in her own neigh- 
borhood.) 

Every Negro listening 
knew that this was NOT 
true. When it comes to in- 
tegration on a job, they 
will always pick one col- 
ored man to 100 white 
men, if not to a thousand. 
The Negro can’t pull him- 
self up from the slums 
with this kind of hiring 
practice, and the white 
people know all this. They 
segregate us through jobs 
because they know if we 
don’t make top money we 
can’t live in their neigh- 
borhoods. 

They holler about educa- 
tion. Our education is as bad 
as our citizenship — second- 
class. We are inferior to 
them in education only be- 
cause that’s exactly the way 
the white man wants it to 
be. 

You hear so much about 
college education. We figure 
that our oldest son, and our 
next oldest may make it — 
but by the time our young- 
est is old enough to go, there 
will be so many college- 
educated fools walking 
around with nothing to do, 
the youngest won’t even 
need worry about it. There 
won’t be any jobs for a col- 
ored man, whether he’s a 
college man or not, by then. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

* * * 

FREEDOM FIGHTERS 

Perhaps the real . way to 
tell just how much reaction 
there has been to the Free- 
dom Ride movement is to 
note the growing desperation 
of the segregationists. By 
now it’s getting out of the 
hands of the officials, and 
into the hands of the indus- 
trialists who look for intel- 
lectuals to write books on 
the “inferiority” of Negroes. 

In Mississippi they are 
trying to make one such 
book required reading in col- 
lege sociology and anthro- 
pology classes. Apparently 
they don’t want any white 
Mississippi students to rec- 
ognize a fight for freedom 
when they see one. 

Interested 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

We sold 139 pamphlets in 
an hour at an Adam Clayton 
Powell meeting here, but we 
were disappointed because 
everybody didn’t buy, and 
many wouldn’t even stop to 
look. What was good, though, 
was that quite a few people 
who had passed us by (some 
even with the excuse that 
they didn’t have a quarter) 
came back out again to ask 
for one — apparently after 
they had seen someone else's 
copy inside and realized 
what they would be missing. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

When they get around to 
naming tornados again next 
year, I’d suggest they call one 
“Freedom” because it’s one 
tornado that has hit this 
country, and will not blow 
itself out. 

High School Student 
Detroit 


NEW SUPPORTERS 
AND OLD 

The way things are today 
for the working people and 
the Negroes in this country, 
I just can’t see why every- 
body wouldn’t be for chang- 
ing it into something new. 
They have absolutely noth- 
ing to lose, and everything 
to gain. 

Unemployed Steelworker 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

* * * 

I had a chance to read the 
last issue all the way through 
because I was sick. Usually 
I don’t get the time to sit 
down and read it that way. 
It is really a wonderful 
paper. Everyone who has 
a hand in it should be thank- 
ed. So many things happen 
in the world, and it takes 
News & Letters to let the 
people know the real truth 
about them. 

Housewife 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

* * * 

For some time I have been 
very interested in the Free- 
dom Rides and have felt a 
great admiration for the 
participants in these rides. 
Therefore, when 1 saw a 
pamphlet announcing a 
showing of a film pertaining 
to Freedom Rides I was dis- 
appointed to note that I had 
missed it. So I decided in- 
stead to attend a social meet- 
ing to be held at CORE 
headquarters. There my en- 
thusiasm and interest was 
whetted, and when I was 
shown a copy of News and 
Letters I decided to write 
you and request a subscrip- 
tion. Enclosed is a money 
order. 

New Supporter 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Last Sunday, in spite of 
another heavy snowfall, we 
had six visitors at our house 
discussing the Weekly Politi- 
cal Letter on the Congo — 
four were students, and two 
were Negro workers, who 
made the discussion very ex- 
citing, ranging all over 
Africa and coming back 
home to the American Negro 
struggles and to the Ameri- 
can factories. We decided to 
have another discussion on 
Africa next week, and those 
who know some African stu- 
dents said they would bring 
them along, too 

The issue on Mao Tse-tung 
is very impressive. We have 
not discussed that fully yet, 
but intend to do So next. 

Professor 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

BURMA 

The government ' of Pre- 
mier U Nu has fallen and 
he has been jailed along with 
other members of his gov- 
ernment by the military 
dictator, General Ne Win. 

This is the second time 
in 3!/2 years that the gov- 
ernment of Burma has been 
taken over by the military. 
After Ne Win turned the 
government back* to U Nu 
he stated, “There is no real 
need to stay in power when 
I have the real power, the 
army.” 

It shows the danger to 
which these new democ- 
racies like Burma are sub- 
jected when the .army is able 
to hold power over the 
people, to overthrow democ- 
racy at will. 

Engineer 
New York 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Kennedy’s Nuclear Spectacular: 

Testing, Blackmailing, Brainwashing 

Tearing a page from Khrushchev’s nuclear testing 
and blackmailing last October, President Kennedy, on 
March 2nd, announced that he has ordered the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing the latter part of April — “if” 
Russia has not signed a test ban control to suit him. In 
one respect only, Kennedy changed the Khrushchev 
formula of combining testing and blackmailing. Kennedy 
went in also for brainwashing the American people. 

Toying With People’s Lives 

As if he were reading a cigarette, commercial about just 
how “cool, cool, cool” it is when you change to the sponsor’s 
brand, President Kennedy said that radioactive fall-out was 
“less than 1/10 of 1% of the exposure guides set for adults who 
work with industrial radioactivity.” The President also stated; 
‘‘By conservative estimate the total effects from this test series 
will be roughly equal to only 1% of those due to this natural 
background. It has been estimated, in fact, that the exposure 
due to radioactivity from these tests will be less than 1/50 of 
the difference which can be experienced, due to variations in 
natural radioactivitiy, simply by living in different locations in 
this country.” 

Obviously, his audience was supposed to think all this was 
no more than shedding one’s overcoat as one deplanes from a 
jet that left Washington, D.C. in a blizzard and arrived in 
Florida’s sunshine just in time for a sunbath in the nude. After 
all, the President moves between these two “different locations” 
weekly! To achieve this cool conclusion he made no reference to 
the hysteria created in the country on every subject from 
strontium 90 in the milk to fall-out shelters when Russia was 
testing. Had he done so, he would not only have exposed his 
statements today as a lie, but have had to take responsibility for 
creating the soil which gave birth to the barbarism of the home- 
spun vigilantes armed to kill their neighbors who might try 
to take shelter “not their own.” 

The Heavy Heart and the Last Mile 

At the same time it was supposed to be “a grim Kennedy” 
who made this speech, a man with “heavy heart” because of his 
great concern that “even one additional individual’s health may 
be risked in the foreseeable future.” Promptly a bi-partisan Con- 
gressional chorus rose to lighten the “Presidential burden.” 

Senate Democratic Leader Mansfield spoke with eloquence 
on how “The President has walked the last mile and a little 
beyond” to try to achieve agreement with Russia on testing and 
disarmament. Not to be outdone by the Democratic Senator, 
Republican House Leader Halleck was fulsome in his praise of 
how the President discharged “his full responsibility . . . Civili- 
zation could require no more than this.” How easily politicians 
mouth word about “civilization” as they prepare to annihilate it! 

And as the politicians heartily approved the heartless de- 
cision to resume nuclear testing, the press went into a double- 
spin of playing up the presidential decision and playing down 
the reaction against it both by the American people and the 
people the world over who took to the streets in protest marches 
for peace. 

The Big Lie 

TIME magazine chose fancifully to build up just how “Ken- 
nedy patiently waited out the argument,” as “the doubters 
were turned into advocates as the chilling details of the Russian 
test series became apparent, largely through a detailed report 
submitted by a panel headed by Cornell’s Dr. Hans Bethe, a 
theoretical physicist well known as an opponent of unnecessary 
nuclear testing.” There was only one trouble with his build-up. 
The truth was out before the lie in the predicted March 9th 
issue reached the newsstands. 

It seems that after President Kennedy, on March 2nd, made 
his announcement of the decision to resume testing, Dr. Hans 
Bethe delivered a lecture at Cornell opposing the resumption of 
testing. Allegedly, the President had made the decision only 
after the weight of evidence from a “unanimous” report on 
Soviet testing had “compelled” him to do so for the “nation’s 
security.” 

The press did not see fit to publish Dr. Bethe’s speech, but 
in the early hours of the morning when not many people listen, 
the NBC TODAY program, on March 6th, did interview Repre- 
sentative Hollifield of California who is chairman of the House 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the “discrepancy” between 
the official report of the scientists and the independent speech 
of their chairman, Dr. Hans Bethe. After much double talk on 
Rep. Hollifield’s part, and no over abundance of lucidity on the 
part of the NBC interviewer, Martin Agronsky, one thing finally 
emerged. The “specific assignment” that the President gave the 
scientists was to report on the Soviet test series. The scientist? 
attested to the fact that Russia achieved “progress” in the nu- 
clear field. “But” the President “also” had at his command 
“classified material” and “of course” the President alone makes 
decisions, etc., etc., etc. 

What is clear now is that the lie began with President Ken- 
nedy’s contrived statement in which the “unanimous” recom- 
mendation for resumption of testing was made to appear as if it 
came from the scientists when, in fact, it came from Administra- 
tion “department heads.” TIME magazine, preoccupied with 
“popularizing” the speech, expanded the implied lie to appear 
as God’s truth with the result (the unplanned result since ob- 
viously no one expected Dr. Bethe to speak in his own name) 
that we all now must live the Big Lie. 

Martin Agronsky, flustered at the unbridgeable gulf between 
the official report from which Hollifield quoted and the speech 
by Bethe which Agronsky had in his possession (not released by 
the press) only underlined the fact of bourgeois reporting What 
gets published is not the news fit to print, but the news fitted 
into the mold of the capitalistic “decision-makers”, even where 
these decisions affect all of mankind adversely. Like a false 
composite photograph, TIME magazine’s fanciful touch-up of the 
President’s speech couldn’t stand up to the light of truth. 
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Y O U T H 

New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

On African Students 


The National Students As- 
sociation at the University of 
California at Los Angeles spon- 
sored a conference called “Race 
Colonialism and Higher Educa- 
tion in Africa.” The most im- 
portant session was a panel dis- 
cussion ip which four Africans 
and the Consulate General from 
Liberia, a white U. S. citizen, 
discussed the theme of the con- 
ference. 

The Liberian Consul spoke 
at first as if he were sympathe- 
tic to the Africans, but soon 
started on a different tune. He 
claimed that some independent 
African countries still have 
slave labor and even had the 
audacity to claim that it was 
the Africans fault that many 
of them were taken from Africa 
as slaves because their chiefs 
sold them. He ended up by say- 
ing that Colonialism was de.ad 
in Africa except in a few places 
and that what was now needed 
was the good old Yankee dollar 
to develop Africa. 

“MUST TRANSCEND 
THE OLD” 

What struck me is the way 
the African students imme- 
diately answered that they have 
to build a different economic 
and political structure. Since 
under colonialism they did not 
receive any education they now 
had to send their students to 
become trained. Where they 
sent them became a problem. 
If they sent them to one coun- 
try they were Western im- 
perialists, if to another they 
were Reds. Under colonialism 
they were tied to one side. Now 
they can cooperate with all 
countries. They need technology 
and will take it where it is. 

The Guinean student spoke 
against neo-economy, that is 
control by the Yankee or Rus- 
sian dollar. He said that while 
the countries were underde- 
veloped what they needed was 
not only money; but they must 
transcend the old economic and 
socialogical barriers. He spoke 
of India and the Arab states as 
free countries which were still 
tied to the old. What Africa 
was trying to establish was a 
Socialist type of society. 

As I left the meeting I 
thought about these Africans 
for the most part in their young 
twenties but even at that age 
they seemed far superior and 
knowledgeable of all the 
world’s events than we Ameri- 
can students. For example I 
was particularly impressed by 
an African from Guinea who 
spoke on colonialism in Africa. 
Aside from the excellent fac- 
tual knowledge he had on 
colonialism from its beginnings 
through the Berlin Conference, 
where the European nations 
divided up Africa, to the pres- 
ent, he also spoke from a very 
humanistic point of view. 

He spoke of the alienation 
which Africans felt under 
colonialism. Using himself as an 
example he told of how under 
French rule he did not know if 
he was supposed to be French 
or African, as in order to be 
considered a cultivated person 
one was supposed to assimilate 
into French society and culture. 
In the school he went to he was 
not allowed to speak his own 
language. He became an actual 
stranger to the people in his 
own village. 

ALIENATED MAN, 

U. S. A AFRICA 

I was struck by his use of 
the term alienation because I 
think that it is this concept of 
alienated man which draws a 
strong bond between the Afri- 
can and the American worker, 


especially the American Negro. 
For it is precisely this aliena- 
tion of mind and body in the 
automated factory, where the 
American worker is reduced to 
a mere “cog in a machine” that 
the American worker fights 
against as the African strug- 
gles against alienation of him- 
self from his past culture 4s 
well as his fight against his 
present status under colonial- 
ism. 

Another student from the 
Congo spoke of education in 
Africa. In speaking of the 
French education he said that 
the term Equalite in the French 
slogan Liberie, Equalite et Fra- 
ternite meant to the African 
equality if one learned perfect 
French and behaved like a 
French man. 

The Africans were not allow- 
ed to learn their own language 
or literature. He spoke of edu- 
cation in the Congo where until 
recently the Church ran the 
schools and if one did not want 
to be a Christian he might not 
be allowed to go to school. 

I spoke before about the 
superiority of the African stu- 
dent to the American. I did not 
mean that all American stu- 
dents are interested purely in 
homecoming parades and the 
like. I am well aware of the 
Freedom Rides impact on the 
colleges and the 8,000 students 
who marched against war in 
Washington, D. C. What I am 
saying is by the time they reach 
college so many are looking 
only for careers and are iso- 
lated from the working class 
whereas the Africans have just 
had a direct experience of self- 
liberation that the contrast be- 
tween the two is very great. 


Washington, D.C. — Un 
Thursday, February 15, we 
left from the University of 
Chicago in four bus loads. 
Four more bus loads were 
to follow the next day. 
After a flat tire, running 
out of gas and engine 
trouble, we finally reached 
Washington at 4:30 Friday 
afternoon. But our bus, the 
hexed one, was abandoned 
50 miles Northeast of Wash- 
ington from where we had 

to hitch-hick. 

* * * 

We walked to the church 
where the center of activity was 
being directed. Some of us went 
down to the picket lines in front 
of the White House and pick- 
eted. Others, including myself, 
were anxious to picket the Rus- 
sian Embassy but were unable 
to do so successfully because of 
an ordinance which states that 
picketing must not be within 
500 feet of the Embassy. 

Those who did picket the 
Russian Embassy were at a 
great disadvantage because it 
looked as if we were picketing 
the TWA building instead. By 
this time it was getting late and 
the majority of us ceased ac- 
tivity for the night except for 
one group from Philadelphia 
which continued picketing the 
White House all night. Hardy 
souls I must add for the weather 
was not at all pleasant, snow, 
slush, freezing rain, etc. 

Most of us didn’t sleep long 
that night. Everyone was anx- 
ious to get in the picket lines. 

At 2:15 Saturday, began the 
most impressive sight I had ever 


FROM CALIFORNIA 

I thought your readers 
would be interested to know 
that after the proposed $5000 
loan to Freedom Riders was 
approved by 60% of 3532 
students who voted, the 
Board of Control, which is 
the final authority on funds, 
voted against the loan. 

Many students are quite 
disqusted since this is sup- 
posed to be student govern- 
ment. However, when the of- 
ficials don’t approve they 
just veto what the students 
want. 

Just one of the many, 
UCLA Student 


Youth Picket 
Right-Wing, Hold 
Counter-Rally 

NEW YORK — A three 
month press-agent national 
build-up by the Young 
Americans for Freedom 
(YAF) and plenty of fat 
adult checkbooks to pay 
for flying in planeloads of 
“spontaneous” conservative 
youth from Texas and the 
South enabled the Right- 
ists to nearly fill Madison 
Square Garden (15,000 
plus) on March 7th. 

THE COUNTER-D E M O N - 
STRATORS — local youth and 
workers — picketed the right- 
wing rally. Unpublicized and 
undecided until the last minute 
they were able to get together 
some 2,000 pickets in the 
street and about 3,000 at a 
counter rally. 

The youth there were won- 
derful, mostly very young and 
many from New York’s public 
high schools. Many wore 


seen, when 5,700 of us filed si- 
lently past the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. This walk in it- 
self took three and a half hours, 
about six miles in length, and 
ended up at the base of the 
Washington Monument. 

There we heard Jan Triggs, 
a student at Howard University 
speak on the interdependence 
of the Peace and Civil Rights 
Movements. The next speaker 
was Tom Barton who reempha- 
sized the previous speaker’s 
thesis of the link between peace 
and freedom. Signs such as, 
“Soviet Students — We Criticize 
Our Government — You Must 
Criticize Yours — Both Sides 
Share The Blame!” paraphrase 
the speech well. 

There was a standing ovation 
as Norman Thomas rose to 
speak. Other speakers included 
Emil Mazey, secretary of the 
UAW, and Dr. William Higgin- 
bottom, an outstanding nuclear 
physicist. Most of us had noth- 
ing to sit on other than our 
coats which helped stop the 
dampness and cold, but it was 
well worth it. 

* * * - 

This ended at 5:30 and from 
there we went back to the White 
House to see if the Young 
Americans for Freedom (YAF) 
were still counter-picketing. 
They numbered about 40 when 
I saw them. I heard that follow- 
ing them the American Nazi 
groups also picketed. Some of 
the signs the YAF’s carried read 
“Ban the Beatniks” and “I Like 
NIKE.” At least our people were 
clean and dressed up, but I can’t 
say the same for the YAF. 

— Student Marcher 
Shimer College 


8,000 Students Demonstrate 
For Peace, Picket White House 
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New Yorkers Protest JFK’s 
Plan to Poison Atmosphere 

NEW YORK — The afternoon of Saturday, March 3 
saw what was probably the largest and undoubtedly 
the most militant peace demonstration ever seen in New 
York City. It took place at the northern edge of Times 
Square. I — 


The night before, President 
Kennedy had proclaimed the 
government’s intention to poi- 
son the air we breathe by con- 
ducting nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere. 

The main slogan of the dem- 
onstration was “No tests. East or 
West.” Under this slogan, 
about 4 or 5000 people marched 
around Times Square for about 
an hour and a half. They were 
of varied types, young people 
and adults. There were many 
women, some with children. 
Spirits were high; the crowd 
felt that the demonstration 
showed that they would not 
follow blindly in the march to 
death that the world’s rulers 
seem determined to lead. 


“Ban the Bomb” insignia, 
and their picket signs ex- 
pressed anti-war, anti-segre- 
gationist and internationalist 
sentiments. 

THE TONE WAS JUBILANT, 

and it was heartening to mingle 
among the high-school youth 
and overhear them discussing 
“who had been at the UN peace 
march” that day, and “whether 
so-and-so was a Freedom 
Rider.” 

As actress Shelly Winters 
pointed out later at the rally 
(she was the only non-political 
speaker, and the only one who 
made sense) there is a new 
generation and a new student 
movement that didn’t exist be- 
fore'. 

* * * 

For weeks now the “YAFnik” 
Rally,” which was originally to 
have had Katanga’s TshOmbe 
as “co-star” with Goldwater, 
has been the topic of conversa- 
tion here. Some radicals and 
City College students had al- 
ready set up a committee to or- 
ganize a protest, and in CORE, 
labor, and student circles it was 
generally felt that “everyone” 
would go down to picket. Negro 
Nationalist groups had agreed 
to participate, also. 

When we got to the street, 
we found that the demon- 
stration was contained i be- 
hind police lines and barriers 
and kept at least a block 
from the Garden. 

In fact, the picketers were 
virtual prisoners — not only of 
the police — but of youth “or- 
ganizers” wearing ADA-SDS 
armbands and signs who pre- 
vented you from picketing un- 
der any banndr other than 
those of Young Democrats. 

We were huddled in the dark 
some two to five blocks away 
and then quickly spirited away 
to “our” meeting hall ten 
blocks away, and this not on 
Broadway where we could be 
seen, but over in the dark on 


The police were quite cor- 
rect in their attitude to the 
marchers. They were intimi- 
dated by their number and im- 
pressed by their discipline and 
order. 

At about 5:15 p.m. several 
of the demonstrators decided 
to sit down in the middle of 
Times Square. There are sev- 
eral versions about how this 
happened. It seems that it 
was not spontaneous. Earlier 
in the afternoon, one of the 
leaders of the New York Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy told me that SANE was 
planning sit downs. 

RIOT SQUAD TAKES OVER; 
BRUTALITY BEGINS 

The police were not partic- 
ularly rough at the beginning 
of the sit down, when the 
precinct police were in charge. 
Later, the Tactical Patrol Force, 
the riot squad, took over and 
brutality began. The Tactical 
Patrol Force is a section of the 
New York police made up of 
six footers and used for tasks 
such as this. They have a well 
deserved bad reputation. 

The TPF cops began slugging 
the demonstrators and dragging 
them to the police vans. After 
they had rounded up the sit 
downs, they, accompanied by 
a score of mounted police, 
charged the crowd of onlook- 
ers, hitting people at random 
and arresting them at random. 
A number of people were bad- 
ly hurt, among them Julian 
Beck, the noted actor. 

David McReynolds of the 
War Resisters League and the 
Socialist Party denounced the 
sit down demonstrators for 
causing a disorder and disrupt- 
ing the good relations the or- 
ganizers had with the police. 
He did this not at a closed 
meeting, but in the public press 
at a time when the demonstra- 
tors were in jail and some of 
them were in the hospital. 

Police brutality can be ex- 
pected, so can lack of elemen- 
tary solidarity by social dem- 
ocrats. What is unexpected is 
the size and determination of 
the crowd of peace marchers, 
who did not scatter at the 
police charge as the police 
hoped they would. 


Central Park West. A “picket- 
line” so hidden is not a picket 
line at all. Might we not at least 
have filed past the Garden in 
full view? 

THE TRUELY SPONTANE- 
OUS demonstration of the New 
York youth who had with them 
their own picket signs is a con- 
crete sign of the high con- 
sciousness and envolvement of 
much of American youth. They 
will not forget. 
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In Connecticut 

Fight for Desegregated Housing Continues 

NEW HAVEN— The civil rights battle continues here in New Haven, led by 
the CORE local. The main fight has been centered around a Fair Housing Practices 
Ordinance, which was defeated by a bi-partisan coalition in the Board of Aider- 
men. In spite of campaign promises, both parties agreed on bigotry and placed 
property rights above human rights, bowing to the interests of the banks and real 
estate brokers. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


By M. D. 


Hospital Workers Get The 
Short End Of The Stick 


New Haven has a Negro 
ghetto equal to any. The rents 
are almost as large as the cock- 
roaches and rats. If a fire 
alarm comes from this area, 
it is automatically answered by 
three fire engines — because the 
houses are tinder boxes. This 
is where New Haven’s 24,000 
Negroes live, because it is where 
they are told to live. The Board 
of Aldermen has no desire to 
change this, nor has Mayor 
Richard C. Lee, who did noth- 
ing to get the Ordinance 
passed. 

To add to the already serious 
problem, New Haven has a “re- 
development” plan. Yes, they 
are tearing down the slums, and 
replacing them with high cost 
apartments with rent for one- 
room efficiency apartments 
starting at $110. But the peo- 
ple who lived in the old slums 
are “resettled” in other, still 
more overcrowded Negro slums. 
The Redevelopment Agency fol- 
lows a deliberate policy of seg- 
regation in resettling families 
here in a “leading city” of the 
“free North.” 

At present there are plans 
to tear down one of the worst 
parts of -the slums. Twelve 
hundred families live in this 
area. But there are no provis- 
ions for resettlement, and when 
the “redevelopment” project is 


By V. L. J. Granger 

After two years of breaking 
every promise leading to self- 
government by the vast African 
majority in Northern Rhodesia, 
the Britist Tory government has 
put forward still another sell- 
out “compromise” which may 
well have brought that ter- 
ritory closer to civy war than 
at any time since I960. 

In an area where Africans 
outnumber white settlers about 
100 to 1, the latest constitution- 
al proposal by British Colonial 
Secretary Maulding offers the 
Africans only the possibility of 
a scant parliamentary majority 
of one or two seats. Even if 
this hairbreadth majority were 
a certainy — which, under the 
Maulding proposal, it is a far 
way from being — it would 
still keep the 3,000,000 Africans 
masses under the brutal dom- 
ination of the 30,000 whites. 

* * * 

It is no wonder that the 
United National Independence 
Party of Northern Rhodesia 
(UNIP), led by Kenneth kaun- 
da, has rejected the Maulding 
constitution. The National 
Council of UNIP has just met 
to consider what they will do 
next. The results of their deli- 
berations have not yet been re- 
ceived here, but it seems quite 
clear that the mass impact of 
the following will have to make 
itself felt if the European min- 
ority is to be prevented from 
unleashing bloodshed. 

At the beginning of 1961, a 
London conference on the Cen- 
tral African Federation was 
faced with the certainty that 
majority rule for Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland must mean the 
dissolution of the Federation. 
It is detested by the millions of 
Africans it subjugates. 

Whereupon the Federations, 
Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, threatened armed revolt 
and white terror if Britain 
yielded to any of the African 
demands. The Tories, as could 


c o m p 1 et e d, it will provide 
dwellings for only 600 families. 
Where are the other 600 fam- 
ilies to go? Not out of the 
ghetto, for the political -bosses 
voted to keep them in segregat- 
ed slums by defeating the Ord- 
inance. 

“WITH SILENT DIGNITY” 

The day after this defeat the 
for human dignity, CORE stag- 
ed its first protest demonstra- 
tion, a sit-in at City Hall. It 
was a silent demonstration. 
The police came and picked 
up the 25 demonstrators bodily 
and removed them. They 
walked back to where they 
were sitting. The police began 
heaving them around the hall- 
way like sacks of potatoes. 
With a silent dignity the dem- 
onstrators returned to their 
places. They would not be in- 
timidated. 

Mayor Lee was desperate, 
and sent “his Negro” down to 
“reason” with the demonstra- 
tors. “You people are incon- 
veniencing others who want to 
use the building,” said this 
Uncle Tom. “Twenty-four thou- 
sand Negroes in New Haven 
are inconvenienced by having 
to live in slums,” replied Bly- 
den Jackson, CORE President. 
“I know more about slums than 
these people,” said Lee’s ad- j 


have been predicted, sided with 
Welensky. 

UNIP’s President, Kenneth 
Kaunda has eharged that Welen- 
sky’s plans to resist change in- 
cluded the plot to arrest top 
British officials, oust Britain, 
and establish a South African- 
type white dictatorship. This 
charge, made more than a year 
ago,, was substantiated by au- 
thoritative British sources, 
which also indicated that the 
British Cabinet knew all about 
Welensky’s conspiracy. Welen- 
sky has not only gone unchal- 
lenged by the government, his 
demands have received their 
support. 

When, on the contrary, the 
Africans showed their unrest in 
Northern Rhodesia, last fall, by 
scattered strikes and demon- 
strations, London called on 
Kaunda to curb his followers 
lest a racial blood-bath be un- 
leashed. 

Two things must be remem- 
bered: 

(1) The Central African Fed- 
eration was established in 1953 
to strengthen white minority 
domination against the African 
revolt for independence which 
had ernpted shortly before in 
neighboring Kenya. 

(2) The same forces which es- 
tablished Verwoerd's bloody 
apartheid rule in South Africa, 
and which are represented by 
the Katanga lobby in the Congo, 
are behind Welensky In his de- 
termination to keep the rich 
Copperbelt of Northern Rho- 
desia under continued Colonial 
exploitation. 

Now, when terror against Af- 
rican masses is the rule in South 
Africa; when Congolese inde- 
pendence has been destroyed by 
the blood-soaked chaos imposed 
on order of the Katanga lobby; 
when Kenya is threatened by 
renewed violence — bloodshed 
in Northern Rhodesia is about 
to be unleashed by the ruthless 
white minority. It can be 
stopped only by the success of 
the Independence Movement. 


visor, an obvious insult to the 
whites who were taking part in 
the sit-in. 

There were no arrests made 
during this demonstration; New 
Haven would not want the pub- 
licity of having “freedom riders” 
in jail. 

But there were arrests in the 
demonstration two days later. 
CORE sat-in at Republican and 
Democratic Town Chairmen’s 
offices simultaneously, to show 
both parties were to blame. 
Four members were arrested — 
for breach of the peace — in a 
silent demonstration. It was 
the Democratic Chairman, Ar- 
thur Barbieri, who called the 
police and pressed charges, in 
case there is some illusion about 
the Democrats being the “lib- 
eral” party. 

At the trial, the evidence 
presented against the four dem- 
onstrators was comical; the Re- 
publican Chairman testified be 
was not disturbed in any way 
by the demonstrators and did 
not want to see them arrested. 
The charge was changed from 
breach of the peace to disturb- 
ing the peace, since a convic- 
tion on the original charge 
would have been impossible. 
But the four were convicted on 
disturbing the peace — and fined 
100 dollars each. This was the 
court’s way of saying they did 
not want any further disturb- 
ance of the status-quo in New 
Haven. The lawyer for the four 
integrationists immediately re- 
quested appeal, and the four 
were released on 500 dollars 
Appeal bond each. 

“WE SHALL OVERCOME” 

The case will be appealed 
until a just decision is given. 
The high expense involved will 
be cut down somewhat through 
the help of NAACP, which is 
supplying legal aid. 

Three days after this convic- 
tion, on March 3, a large dem- 
onstration was held. About 
twenty freedom riders from 
other Northern cities converg- 
ed on New Haven to lend their 
support. In 18 degree cold, a 
group of 30 began a march 
through the Negro ghetto. In 
spite of the cold, the ranks 
swelled to over 100 for a one 
mile march down to City Hall, 
where massive picketing took 
place. 

The fight will continue until, 
as the words of the Freedom 
Fighters song say, “We shall 
overcome.” 


American Indians 

(Continued from Page 3) 
among the seriously wounded, 
and Joseph had been seen 
fighting his way through the 
early part of the battle shelter- 
ing his new baby in his arms.” 

The Nez Perces surrendered 
in 1877, “for thirteen more 
years the government penned 
western nations on reservations 
and showed them with the grim 
use of arms that it meant to 
keep them there.” Many rebel- 
lions followed. The last one 
ended at the massacre' of 
Wounded Knee in December of 
1890, where “some three hun- 
dred Indian men, women, and 
children were slaughtered by 
the raking fire of Hotchkiss 
guns.” 

It is impossible to give a com- 
plete picture of the fighting 
and some might consider this 
has been one-sided, but all must 
agree that for too long the 
one-sided rewritten history of 
the conquerors has been fed to 
the American public. 


A friend of mine has written 
expressing surprise and indig- 
nation at the low wages being 
paid to some hospital workers 
he met. Along with agricultural 
laborers and hotel employees, 
the majority of men and women 
engaged in the basic activity 
of running a hospital (exclud- 
ing doctors) are among the low- 
est paid workers in the nation. 
This is true of kitchen help, 
maids, orderlies, as well as 
nurses and laboratory techni- 
cians. 

Among the poorer paid work- 
ers are those in the many hos- 
pitals connected with the Cath- 
olic Church and other religious 
groups. In such charity (as well 
as in many city and county tax- 
supported) institutions the rea- 
sons given for the poor wages 
is always the low operating 
budget. Implied in this is that 
second- class care is good 
enough for some of our citi- 
zens. 

BIG BUSINESS MOVES IN 

Up to recent years hospitals 
were largely non-profit organi- 
zations, depending on commu- 
nity chest- funds, gifts and sup- 
port from wealthy individuals 
or religious organizations. At 
the present time, however, 
there are, throughout the na- 
tion, a great many hospitals 
of 100 beds and less that are 
privately owned. Some are set 
up as non-profit in order to 
avoid taxes. In these the own- 
ers as officials receive high 
salaries. 

Hospitals in the United 
States are now part of Big Busi- 
ness. The average patient 
brings into the hospital, pay- 
ments approaching the price of 
an automobile. Hospitals are 
run for profit. Everything is 
extra when it comes to charges 
— a dressing tray, the use of a 
heat lamp, even an enema. The 
hospital laboratory, the x-ray 
machine and especially the hos- 
pital pharmacy are tremendous 
sources of profit. In many hos- 
pitals the charges for medicine 
are three to four times the 
price paid in the average out 
of hospital drug stores. Fre- 
quently the charges for anti- 
biotics are out of this world. 

As I have observed hospital 
workers over many years in a 
number of institutions, I have 
found them giving freely of 
their energy and time under 
difficult conditions; their own 
interest usually secondary to 
that of the sick patient. There 
is frequently a more human re- 
lationship in hospital work than 
is found in any other field or 
industry. 

In the region where I live 
workers are supposed to be 
among the highest paid. I have 
talked to hospital workers, put- 
ting in 5 and 6 days weekly in 
the kitchen, laundry and house- 
keeping sections who receive, 
as take-home pay, $40 a week 
or less. These are adult able 
men and wome'n with families. 

Many of these workers are 
Negroes, who have come up 
from the South in the past ten 
or fifteen years. Some are 
refugees from Hungary and 
other parts of Europe, and 
some came from Mexico or Cen- 
tral and South America. Many 
are well-trained and educated 
in special fields and have had 
some college work. 

In addition to the poor 
wages, some hospitals deduct 
charges for one or two not so 
good meals. Workers in non- 
profit hospitals are further dis- 
criminated against by not being 


eligible for social security. 

UNIONIZATION 

Nurses were the first to pro- 
test about the poor working 
conditions and low wages in 
hospitals. In recent years, re- 
cruitment of young girls for 
nursing careers fell precipi- 
tously. Most hospitals are short 
of graduate nurses but, instead 
of raising nurses salaries to 
good levels, they substitute 
partly trained women and at- 
tendants. In some hospitals 
with 30 or more sick patients 
to a floor there is only one 
graduate nurse. The others on 
the flobr often have very little 
medical background. Hospital 
administrations have encour- 
aged the establishment of voca- 
tional nursing schools that give 
less training in shorter time. 

A prime reason for the poor 
pay of hospital workers is the 
failure of unions to take root 
in this field. The combined 
power of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers in hospitals 
cannot be felt. Only scattered 
individuals are heard in pro- 
test. 

The old professional nursing 
organizations, involved with the 
ethics, dignity and maintain- 
ing the position of the profes- 
sional, were instrumental in 
keeping' the union out, and 
keeping the maintenance work- 
ers separated from the nurses, 
thus breaking up the unity of 
hospital workers. Hospital ad- 
ministrators and local political 
bodies always emphasize the 
“immorality” of striking against 
public, religious or charity in- 
stitutions, thus maintaining an 
anti-union atmosphere. 

THE AMA 

Capitalist society being what 
it is, however, the harvesting 
of profits at the expense of 
patients held ‘captive’ in hos- 
pitals by misfortune is looked 
on as quite normal. Moreover, 
the law of extracting the maxi- 
mum from the worker and re- 
turning to him the minimum is 
seen to function actively in 
hospitals. In a sane society, on 
the other hand, the field of the 
care of human illness would be 
one of the most rewarding not 
merely in pay but in human re- 
lations. 

Unfortunately, though as in- 
dividuals, many doctors speak 
out, the organized medical pro- 
fession — the American Medical 
Association — has little to say 
about these hospital workers. 
As professionals in a class so- 
ciety, doctors support the divi- 
sion of workers into manual 
and mental. They likewise share 
responsibility for fleecing the 
patient. They help the AMA 
create a hospital atmosphere 
which accepts and perpetuates 
miserable working conditions 
for hospital workers. 

News from New York hos- 
pital workers is only one of 
many instances in which the 
hospital workers show that they 
will no longer wait for help 
from the medical profession to 
organize on their own. 
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The Cease-Fire in Algeria Is a 
Prelude to a Renewed Civil War 


{Continued From Page 1) 
rupt the French workers’ move- 
ment, the OAS called for a 
general strike of European 
colons in Algiers. The French 
masses were not deceived by 
this divisive move, and made 
plain to the Algerian masses 
their fundamental unity of in- 
terest and solidarity against 
both the OAS and de Gaulle. 
American Press Slanders 

Where the OAS failed in 
their sinister attempt, the capi- 
talist American press came to 
their aid by slandering the 
tremendous outpouring of the 
French working class. It was 
reported in the U.S. as a Com- 
munist maneuver against the 
newspapers’ darling, de Gaulle. 

The truth is that the Com- 
munists — who know well how to 
try to confuse a mass move- 
ment for their own ruthless in- 
terests- — did not call, let alone 
lead, the demonstration which 
exceeded all expectations. 

On the contrary, Communists 
along with Socialists and Cath- 
olics had to rush into the 
streets in order not to be com- 
pletely isolated from the mass 
movement. The French work- 
ing class has no illusion either 
about the totalitarian Commun- 
ists, or the sell-out labor lead- 
ers of other varieties, whose 
measure they have taken many 
times since the end of World 
War II. 

Mad Dreams of "Glory" 

De Gaulle has no more in- 
tention of leaving the recon- 
struction of an independent 
Algeria to the Moslem masses 
than he has of leaving French 
reconstruction to the mass 
movement in France. The very 
terms of the cease-fire, as they 
have trickled back from the 
secret talks, shows clearly the 
double game he is playing. His 
key points are the retention 
of the huge French naval base 
at Mers-el-Kebir, and the con- 
tinued development and use of 
French atomic testing grounds 
in the oil-rich Sahara. The 
cornerstone of de Gaulle’s 
policy is his madman’s dream 
of - becoming a full-fledged 
member of the nuclear club. 

As the head of his own 
nuclear-armed military estab- 
lishment, de Gaulle seeks to 
lead the European bloc of com- 
mon market countries. He 
thereby hopes to challenge 
American domination of NATO 
with its British junior partner, 
and thus to maneuver inde- 
pendently with Russia to re- 
create French “glory” in the 
shadow of the US-USSR cold 
war. The Algerian independ- 
ence movement, however, has 
proved too powerful a deter- 
rent to his plans. His only 
purpose in seeking a cease-fire 
is to gain time for his European 
adventure. But the class con- 
flict curbs him at every step. 
17 Years of Struggle 

The armed phase of the Al- 
gerian movement broke out on 
Nov. 1, 1954. This followed al- 
most a decade of incessant 
activity. During this time the 
Moslems developed and expand- 
ed their forms of organization 
for the present struggle in 
which one of the first blows 
was struck 17 years ago. 

Immediately after V-E Day, 
when French demonstrators 
were celebrating' their libera- 
tion from Nazi occupation, 
Algerians demonstrated simul- 
taneously for their own libera- 
tion from French colonialism. 
The continued exploitation of 
Algeria by French capitalism 
deepened the Moslem mass 
movement and strengthened the 
FEN to the point where they 
could defend themselves against 
repression by French occupation 
forces in an organized military 
manner. 


These last TVz years of war- 
fare have forced capitalist 
France to maintain a conscript 
Army in Algeria of 450,000 
troops. 

The use of draftees for colon- 
ial suppression deepened the 
discontent of the French masses 
with a costly war that imposed 
repression and deprivation upon 
them at home, and drained the 
life blood of their sons on for- 
eign soil. 

The first mutiny by draftees 
occurred on Sept. 11, 1957, at 
tne railroad station m fans 
from which they were being 
shipped cut. It was followed by 
a second mutiny on Oct. 7, in 
Rouen. Both were supported by 
civilian demonstrations for 
peace in Algeria. 

Authoritarian de Gaulle was 
brought to power in 1958 by the 
same elements, both in France 
and Algeria, which now make, 
up the fascist OAS. His first 
act was to intensify the military 
suppression of Algerian masses, 
and to crack down against 
French workers. He banned 
strikes and demonstrations, and 
suspended the civil rights which 
French workers'have repeated- 
ly shed their blood to secure. 

Despite this, the Socialist and 
radical politicians added their 
voices to de Gaulle’s support by 
furthering the lie that only he 
was capable of ending the war 
in Algeria. They called him in- 
dispensable. Further to confuse 
the issue, the Communist lead- 
ership in France voted against 
Algerian independence, while at 
the same time trying to ride on 
the coat - tails of the Moslem 
movement. 

The Danger of Secrecy 

One thing is certain: de Gaul- 
le, who was brought to power 
by the same OAS elements he 
now finds too unstable for his 
plans, is not going to yield of 
his own free will to the mass 
movement in Algeria or in 
France. Whatever he hopes to 
gain from the cease-fire nego- 
tiations is based upon his deter- 
mination to continue the sup- 
pression of the Algerian and 
French masses. He will try to 
do this by trick if he cannot do 
so by force. 

In the double-cross world of 
de Gaulle politics, secrecy in 
negotiations for the cease-fire, 
and the transitional period 
which will follow, can only work 
against revolutionary clarifica- 
tion — delay the clearcut ex- 
pression of the wishes of the 
Algerian masses. 

According to reports received 
here, a Provisional Executive 
will be set up after the cease- 
fire to administer a 3-year tran- 
sition from French to Algerian 
rule. The Executive reportedly 
will be composed of Moslems 
and Europeans whose responsi- 
bility it will be to set up and 
command a 90,000-man public 
force. It is to consist of Moslem 
militiamen and conscripts, to- 
gether with French security po- 
lice and gendarmes. The effect- 
iveness of the public force will 
obviously depend upon the 
Moslems. The French security 
police and gendarmes have al- 
ready shown their unwillingness 
to deal with the OAS. 

The Future Struggle 

The only guarantee for an 
independent Algeria rests with 
the masses. Their unceasing ac- 
tivity, organization, heroism, in- 
difference to personal danger, 
has characterized the Algerian 
movement for independence and 
has forced the arrogant de 
Gaulle to sue for peace. A recon- 
structed independent Algeria, 
worthy of the name can be 
built only if they build it, con- 
trol it and determine its course 
on the basis of their needs for 
new human relations to replace 
the repressive relations of 


Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

The 6 Democratic 9 Dictators 


Once again the misnamed 
Alliance for Progress has 
shown how staunchly it de- 
fends “democracy” — even if 
that means pouring in $42 
billions a year to support 
Latin American dictator- 
ships. 

First it happened in 
Guatemala where Dictator 
Y digoras calls himself 
“President” by means of 
fake elections. Even the 
American Breaux Bridge Oil 
Refining Co. has had to cry 
“corrupt.” But in the books 
of the Alliance for Progress 
this corrupt, autocratic re- 
gime is called “democratic”. 
Didn’t it allow its territory 
to be used for the invasion 
of Cuba? 

In the past few weeks the 
students have gone on dem- 
onstrations, supported by the 
overwhelming .majority of 
Guatemalans, against the 
fake .elections. .That .solid 
friend of the “Alliance for 


Progress” — Y digoras — 
thereupon fired into the un- 
armed demonstrators, killed 
20, wounded 500, and called 
all and sundry “Castro*Com- 
munist.” In the books of the 
U» S. State Department that 
makes him a “democrat.” 

Next this type of totali- 
tarian rule moved into full 
power in Argentina the very 
minute the people, in a 
landslide election, democra- 
tically voted against both the 
Frondizi regime and the Al- 
liance for Progress. No soon- 
er were the results of the 
ballot box known than & hue 
and cry went up both :from 
the State Department and 
the military brass in Argen- 
tina. The first let it be 
known that if “Peronistas” 
were in control of the coun- 
try, it would not be entitled 
to the lush funds of the Al- 
liance. Bolstered by the 
stand of the United States, 
the military brass of Argen- 


tina demanded that Presi- 
dent Frondizi nullify the 
elections. 

The Voice of America, 
which is always lecturing the 
states where one-party rule 
dominates, about the value 
of the democracy of the bal- 
lot box open to all, was 
strangely silent. Indeed, if 
the military forces can can- 
cel out democratic elections, 
then what is the use of lec- 
turing unarmed people about 
the violence of other totali- 
tarians? Does violence be- 
come a peaceful means of 
power when the bloated, bdt 
favorite Latin American 
military, threaten the un- 
armed millions? Do dictators 
become “democrats” by be- 
ing “for” America? What 
can possibly change the 
“image” of America when 
the truth is that simple: 
American imperialism’s best 
friends are the corrupt Latin 
American dictators. 


ELECTIONS IN INDIA 

The recent elections in 
India have swept Nehru’s 
Congress Party back into 
power for another term. 
Along with the victory came 
the victory of Krishna Me- 
non, Indian Defense Minis- 
ter and U.N. representative. 
His election was fought by 
a coalition of 3 other politi- 
cal parties united behind 
J. B. Kripalani, head of the 
Praja Socialist Party which 
has fought Nehru since 
1951. 

Krishna Menon is a highly 
controversial figure wher- 
ever he goes, be it the 
United Nations where he 
supports Russian-motivated 
resolutions or back in India 
where he is accused of wast- 
ing the money of a poor 
country, failing to defend 
India against the invasion of 
the Chinese Communists, 
and supporting totalitarian 
regimes against the will of 
the people. 

Both Nehru and Menon 
claim to be “socialists” but 
the record of their rule in 
India leaves much to be de- 
sired. Things move at a very 
slow pace. Many of the evils 
of British imperialism con- 
tinue to flourish under the 
Nehru regime. Sacred cattle 
and monkeys roam at will 
while thousands are hungry 
and live in the streets. De- 


spite $24 billion being in- 
vested in State owned en- 
terprises over 10 years, 90% 
of the economy is still in 
private hands. 

The Congress Party is by 
no means a party of workers 
seeking socialism, despite 
Nehru’s claims. While it does 
contain those elements, it is 
also possibly the greatest 
hodge-podge of a political 
assembly known anywhere. 
Lacking any clear-cut set of 
political prieiples, its great- 
est financial contributions 
are the leading Indian capi- 
talists who substitute it for 
the British Raj, and call it 
the “Permit Raj.” Since it is 
the dispenser of political pa- 
tronage, and this item looms 
large in the life of the aver- 
age Indian under “Nehru 
Socialism,” people of all 
political stripes flock to its 
banner. It might be called 
the party of political oppor- 
tunism since it ranges from 
Menon’s views (as second- 
in-command) to the man lit- 
erally living in the streets, 
who seeks a better way of 
life. Its future is in doubt, 
its present is in the reality 
that is India. 

* * * 

IRELAND 

The Irish Republican 
Army has finally given up 
the ghost and dissolved itself 
for lack of support among 


the Irish people. Their ex- 
cuse for existence has been 
to re-unite the two section 
of Ireland, separated when 
Ireland got its independence 
from England. 

Their methods have been 
those of terrorism, bombings 
and general harassment of 
the British north of the bor- 
der. As such, they have 
found decreasing support 
and lack of sympathy. 

Today they are a sorry lot 
compared with the old I.R.A. 
who fought the British cour- 
ageously and finally won 
their independence. The 
glory of men like James 
Connolly and the others who 
fought with him during Eas- 
ter Week of 1916 will never 
dim, but has nothing in com- 
mon with these people who 
retain nothing but the old 
name. 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In the state of Michigan, 
unemployment increased by 

17.000 between Jan. 15 and 
Feb. 15 to bring the total to 

268.000 of which 127,000 are 
in the Detroit area. This rep- 
resents 9.2% of the work 
force. During the last 5 years 
there have never been less 
than 98,000 unemployed in 
Detroit and a high point 
was reached in 1958 when 
Detroit alone had 230,400 
unemployed. 




Conscripts vs. the OAS 


Who are the blood-stained 
madmen of the Secret Army 
Organization whose daily 
atrocities, in Algeria and in 
France, are directed against 
Europeans as well as Mos- 
lems? Their aims and meth- 
ods are the inhuman aims 
and methods of fascism. 

This is how the OAS is de- 
scribed by Peter McPherson, 
in the March 9th London 
TRIBUNE: 

“Its titular head is ex- 
General Raoul Salan, a for- 
mer French commander-in- 
chief in Algeria who was 
sentenced to death in absen- 

French colonialism. Against the 
common enemy, the OAS, they 
have powerful class allies in 
the French workers and youth 
who showed the power of their 
own self-organization when they 
drove the police into hiding and 
took to the streets to show their 
will. . 


tia last year by a French 
military court for his part 
in the generals’ revolt. 

“But Salan remains i& hid- 
ing, stupefied by the drugs 
he learned to take during his 
service in Indo-China. The 
real leadership of the i OAS 
now rests in the hands of 
junior field officers like 
Colonel Goddard, th«j de- 
serter Colonel who ■’ was 
France’s most notorious 
torturer-in-chief while he 
held the post of head of the 
Department of Psychological 
Warfare in Algeria. 

“Manning the murder units 
are a hodge-podge of petty 
criminals and tough profes- 
sional killers from the ‘pre- 
mier REP’ — the first Foreign 
Legion paratroop regiment, 
disbanded for ■ its disloyalty 
during the generals’ revolt. 

“Many of them are Ger- 
mans, the remnant of the 

IMny.l SS nr t.hnir vftianSer 


successors. Some are Italians 
still steeped in the rubbishy 
propaganda of Mussolini. 
Ironically, only a handful of 
the real gunmen are ‘pieds 
noirs’ — Algerian-born French 
settlers. And most of the 
Frenchmen in the upper 
ranks of the OAS are from 
mainland France. 

* * * 

Among the forces ready 
for action against the OAS 
there is an organization 
within the Army itself. Made 
up mostly of conscripts it is 
called the Organisation Clan- 
destine du Contingent (Se- 
cret Organization of the Con- 
tingent). There isn’t much 
public information about this 
draftee group, nor has its 
full impact yet been felt. 
It was active in defeating 
the generals’ revolt last year, 
and is presumed ready to 
act against Army officers 
and non-coms sympathetic to 
the OAS. 
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More Deaths By Automation 

Another worker that was being forced to keep pace with 
these Automation machines passed away Friday, April 6, at 
Chrysler’ s Highland Park plant. This time it was a woman. 

“I AM EXHAUSTED. I FEEL AWFUL BAD.” 

“I heard from another worker that her friend who was 
with her at the time she passed out and fell to the floor, said 
it was overwork and speed-up that killed her. “We have been 
working ten hours a day,” she said, “and the foreman has been 
standing over us every minute. The men are working 13 hours. 
We don’t have time to breathe. We are working so fast we 
gasp for breath.” 

“On several occasions she said her friend could not leave 
the machine on their 12 minute rest period. She never com- 
plained of illness but just of being dead tired. “That Friday 
night, we had just stopped for the 12 minute break. All the 
women were going to the lunch room. She said, ‘I don’t feel 
like I can walk up that one flight of stairs. I am exhausted. I 
feel awlful bad.’ Before she could finish the conversation she 
fell against the machine and onto the floor.” 

SPEED-UP KILLS 

- Some workers brought a stretcher over and carried her 
to the first aid room. They sent her to the hospital. When 
her friend inquired as to what was wrong with her, the fore- 
man said it was not serious and that in a few days she would 
be okay. 

Saturday morning I hear this woman called the hospital 
to find out how she was doing and they told her she had passed 
away, that she had had a stroke. One worker told the hos- 
pital that they were just trying to save the face of the com- 
pany, and that it was the machines and the conditions under 
which they work that killed her and that if nothing was done 
about it, it will kill many more. 

■THE ROLE THE UNION PLAYS 

When the union representative was told about this he said 
that strokes kilt people every day and there was nothing the 
union could do if the doctor said her death was the result of a 
stroke. He was told that he knew what caused her death. He 
said where can you get proof? If you could get a medical re- 
port saying this then the union could do something about it. 

Another worker said, “This is how they whip you. They 
know this is impossible for any worker to do. I am sick over 
this. I feel like I may fall on my machine and pass on any 
day. I am so over-worked by these machines I just have no 
energy left in me.” 

* * * 

AUTOMATION TAKES OUR VERY LIVES 

The new line from the Kennedy Administration is that 
Automation does not take away jobs. It seems the union is 
getting set to take this hook, line and sinker. 

They say workers should not fear these machines taking 
jobs away but that we should fear other workers taking our 
jobs. They say, instead of being angry with the company or 
the union keep it for the unemployed. Every worker knows 
that Automation is the cause of the present unemployment. 
The companies are trying to play one worker against another. 

Automation not only takes jobs away from workers but 
takes their very lives. 

* * * 

I was told that at the Chrysler Nine Mile plant, if a 
worker cannot keep pace with his or her machine they send them 
to the first aid room to see if anything is physically wrong 
with them. If not they send them back to the same job. 

If they don’t find anything wrong on your third trip to 
the first aid you are fired. If they find something wrong on 
your first trip there, they lay you off. They put you in the 
pool until they can find a job for you and there may never be 
one. They tell you workers are on the street waiting to take 
your place. They have a way to pick the worker they want 
and reject those they don’t want. 

When these things are raised with the union leaders they 
have a hundred and one reasons to give to show that the com- 
pany is not violating the contract. 

* * * 

When I read in the daily papers recently that Midland Steel 
just settled 1,500 grievances out of a total of 2,000 that have 
been pending for years, I nearly laughed. Most likely the 
majority of these grievances are fronr workers that are either 
laid-off, retired or dead. It only means that they are now off 
the company and union records. 

The 500 grievances that are left are probably from workers 
still on the job and they won’t be settled until these workers 
are separated from the company. That is the role the union 
plays today. 



Christmas Island Tests Evoke 
Mass Protest Against K and K 


j The world-wide demonstra- 
• tions which are following the 
test blasts at Christmas Island 
— aijd the ' demonstrations in 28 
countries, including the U.S., be- 
fore the actual blasts went off — 
are unmistakable proof that the 


oppressed of the world have 
neither illusions nor confidence 
in the hypocritical protestations 
of Kennedy and Khrushchev 
that they test the bomb to keep 
the peace. 

In face of this global protest, 


Lagos, Nigeria — Special to News & Letters 

African Workers Oppose 
Austerity Budget 

By Our Special Correspondent in Africa 

On Wednesday, April 11, at 4 p.m., a mass rally was 
held to protest the austerity budget called for by the 
Nigerian Government’s Youth Congress, the Nigerian 
Trades Union Congress and the Lagos Tenants Associa- 
| tion. The one I heard was held in Evans Square, Ebute 
Metta; it was one of 13 such meetings held throughout 
the week in every locality from the Apapa Wharf to 
the Ijora Sawmill. 


INSIDE 

Local 212 Rank & File Caucus 

See Page 3 

THE ALGERIAN REVOLUTION 
ENTERS A NEW STAGE 

See "Two Worlds" Page 5 


THE SPIRIT of the meeting 
was high, the audience partici- 
pation vocal, and unlike meet- 
ings in the United States, was 
punctuated by freedom songs 
and under the rallying cry 
“Izwe Lethu” (Our Land). The 
songs were also acted out so 
that hands went up when the 
song spoke of “Africa is rising” 
and hands went down “to fall no 
more” — “Africa has risen to fall 
no more.” And people stamped 
their feet to “Africa is march- 
ing to fall no more.” 

• 

DR. TUNJI OTEGBEYE, 


up from the crowd. No, the only 
thing that went up were the 
salaries of the ministers. And 
not only the salaries and the 
luxury houses they live in “but 
the influence they have. They 
know the state machinery. They 
know which companies get con- 
tracts. The jobs go to their 
friends as well as their wives 
and concubines.” 

He said a lot is said about the 
need to industrialize the land 
and about the Niger dam and 
the need for electricity but “if 
you put electricity in the 
thatched room,' you are just 


president of the Nigerian' Youth looking for a fire. Time is run- 
Congress, said that their con- 
gress is calling the so-called 
mobilization budget “Stagnation 
Budget No. 1.” He spoke of the 
freedom movement in the 194Q’s 
and 1950’s that won independ- 
ence for Nigeria and put the 
leaders into power, and what 
did it gain them? In 1960 with 
independence came a rise in 
prices, in 1961 prices rose again, 
and by now they are fantastic. 

But were wages raised since 
1959? 

A, loud shout of “No” went 


ning out. We have to take effec- 
tive political action. We are 
nothing but a semi - colonial 
country now. They speak of the 
need of austerity to industrial- 
ize. Why not start with cutting 
their salaries and put them in 
the national fund. 

“Nationalize the banks — Bar- 
clays has made too many mil- 
lions out of you and with the 
new imperialism they continue 
to do so. That money should go 
into the national fund. Keep all 
(Continued on Page 7) 


the American press has not only 
rushed to whitewash Kennedy’s 
tests by denying the vigor Of 
world opposition, they are even 
ready to whitewash Khrushchev 
if that helps Kennedy. 

According to President Ken- 
nedy the total effects of radio- 
active fallout will be “roughly 
equal to only 1 per cent of those 
due to . . . natural background.” 

(For more on this see “JFK’s 
One Per Cent”, excerpts from a 
letter by Dr. Linus Pauling. 
Page 6.) 

His decision to resume at- 
mospheric nuclear testing, de- 
spite all of his professed 
“reluctance” and “heavy-heart- 
edness,” shows his contempt for 
human lives. His shallow words 
also display his total disregard 
for the populations of the world 
and the American people in 
particular when he deliberately 
avoids reporting the consequen- 
ces of a one percent increase in 
“normal” radiation. 

RADIOACTIVITY’S TOLL 

It is the same cold-blooded 
game of death that Nikita 
Khrushchev played a short six 
months ago when he broke the 
three-year moratorium on test- 
ing with more than 50 blasts, 
climaxed by the monster 50-plus 
megaton bomb. This decision 
showed his contempt for' the 
mass protests that circled the 
globe at that time. 

The noted scientist Dr. Linus 
Pauling wrote: “I have esti- 
mated that the recent Soviet 
atmospheric tests will, if the 
human race survives, reap a toll 
approaching 20,000,000 grossly 
defective children and embry- 
onic and neo-natal deaths.” To 
this toll Kennedy is now con- 
demning millions more. 
NUCLEAR TERRORISTS, K&K 

There is no difference be- 
tween the nuclear terrorists 
Kennedy and Khrushchev. There 
is no difference between Rus- 
sian fall-out and United States 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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EDITORIAL 

LEWIS' DREAM IS MINERS' 
NIGHTMARE 

Coal’s future looks rosy, say Wall St. brokers. By 1974 they 
see production up by over 200 tons. It won’t help miners now — 
or then. 

Years ago John L. Lewis, as president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, stated: "We decided that it was better to 
have a half a million men working in the industry at good wages 
and high standards of living than to have a million workers in 
poverty and degredation.” 

The policy that emerged from this decision was the whole- 
hearted support given by Lewis to first the mechanization, and 
more recently, the Automation of the mines. 

His aims to streamline the coal industry by driving the 
small operators out of business who were unable to keep up 
with their giant competitors who could afford the Automation 
machines has been eminently successful. As first mechanization 
then Automation increased the national productivity of the coal 
miners from some six tons per man per day in 1946 to over 14 
tons today, increased wages were won by miners. Along the 
way, they also won agreement through bitter struggles for a 
Welfare Fund financed by a 40c payment from the coal operators 
for each ton of coal mined. 

Lewis jealously guards this Welfare Fund, which he 
considers his monument to the coal miners. This fund covers 
pension payments and medical and hospitalization care for 
coal miners and has been of tremendous benefit to miners and 
their families by taking care of one of the highest costing items 
in a family budget. 

Lewis’ dream, however, became the coal miners’ nightmare. 
The monster machine, the continuous miner, swept like a 
juggernaut throughout the coal fields. It began its march in 
1949-50, leaving in its wake destitution, economic destruction of 
whole communities. For the few men who remained in the 
mines to operate these machines, it brought appalling working 
conditions, increased hazards and inhuman speed-up. 

Apologists for Automation, when writing about the situation 
in the coal mines, try to cover up the tremendous toll that 
Automation has taken by comparing the present employment 
to 1937. They say the number has been more than cut in half 
since then. The fact is that in 1937 there were some ' 600,000 
miners, and as conventional machines came into the mines, 
this number was reduced to some 450,000 miners by 1950. 
Since 1950, however, when Automation was introduced with 
a vengance, the 450,000 miners has been slashed to about 
140,000 today. 

And with this development has come another. Miners 
unemployed for more than a year — and there are few today 
who have not been off for several years — are automatically cut 
off from all benefits the Welfare Fund provided before. 

Men who spent 30-40 years in the mines and have been 
thrown on the unemployment scrap heap know their chances 
of finding other employment just do not exist. They are out of 
work, out of the union, and out of living — they and their 
families just exist, and even this is increasingly difficult to do. 

In a law suit non-union operators brought against the 
UMW last year, Lewis testified: “I cannot sorrow for those 
pallid, under-fed, ill-nourished operators of small mines who 
can’t keep up with the economic procession.” 

He may sorrow for the ‘‘pallid, under-fed, ill-nourished” 
coal miners and their families that his policies have brought 
about. His sorrow cannot compare with theirs. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Fight for Freedom Not Half Over 


There is so little known about 
the history of the Negro peo- 
ple. You can find some old 
book and read it and see where 
there were some great leading 
Negroes in the 19th Century. 

Negroes used to be governors 
of some of the Southern states: 
Oscar J. Dunn was governor of 
Louisiana; C. C. Antoine was 
mayor of New Orleans; A. J. 
Ransier was elected governor of 
South Carolina in 1870; A. K. 
Davis was elected governor in 
the state of Mississippi, which 
is one of the worst states, along 
with Alabama and Georgia, in 
the South today. 

In these states today, they 
hate to see a Negro even own 
a nice looking dog or cat. They, 
will try to take it or kill you 
to get these animals for them- 
selves. They think a Negro 
would not have sense enough 
to train a dog to do something 
good. All that some whites think 
about Negroes is that they are 
nothing. 

NOT MUCH DIFFERENCE 

Do you know that in reading 
some of these old books, I found 
that the North was more segre- 
gated than the South in those 
old days. The only thing that 
the North did was to allow the 
Negro to say yes and no to the 
whites and allow them to go into 
a few publie plaees to keep the 
law from saying that the North 
is no different from the South. 

Since I have lived in both 
the North and South, I haven't 
found too much difference in 
either place. 

Our grandparents used to tell 
us that if we could find an old 
book called the blue-backed 
Webber we would know every- 


thing a person should know 
about the United States and its 
laws. 

DESTROYED BOOKS 

They said that when the South 
saw that the North was giving 
the Negroes too much of a 
chance, the white Southerner 
went around and gathered up 
all the old blue-backed Webbers 
and destroyed every one so that 
they could change the law of 
the land in the South. They 
aimed to give the white man 
all the chance in the United 
States to lead the way for the 
whites and put the Negro as far 
back as they could; to go on 
to try to rule the whole world 
and leave the Negroes without 
anything and with nothing to do 
but beg his way through this 
unfriendly world. 

NOW PAY ATTENTION 

Now they have just about 
enough machines to do their 
work for thfem and to do noth- 
ing for the Negroes. But the 
Negro people have found some- 
thing to make them turn around 
and pay some attention by try- 
ing to get into public schools 
and public parks. They hate so 
much to see this, but there is a 
lot of trouble they left behind 
for the Negro people to pick up 
that stands in their way to try 
to take over all the other coun- 
tries in the world. 

The other countries see that 
these white Americans are for 
nobody but the rich. The peo- 
ple in the rest of the world see 
that we have got to fight to let 
the. whites know that we are 
somebody too. This fight for 
freedom in this country is not 
half over until we win our full 
rights. 
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First Piece-Work Contract Lowers Wages 

and he figured that this is 


DETROIT. — Three 
months ago we ratified a 
contract at American 
Standard, and we have 
two years more to go on 
it. For the first time, a 
contract was approved 
that permitted the incen- 
tive system. When the 
union representative 
talked to us at the con- 
tract ratification meeting, 
it sounded pretty good to 
us. Hepainted a real 
pretty picture. But how 
that, picture has changed 
since that contract has 
been in effect. 

“Incentive system” is just 
a fancy expression for piece 
work. And we’re getting a 
taste of what this means. 
The first thing the company 
did was to put the new “sys- 
tem” in effect in one de- 
partment. I guess they know 
better than to put it over all 
at once, because so far they 
have changed only two de- 
partments out of seven, and 
there has been so much real 
dirty stuff done in the 
change-over that all the 
workers are plenty mad al- 
ready just hearing about the 


I have a friend who is 45 
years old. I’ve known him for 
three or four years, and I have 
just heard that he now has the 
mind and actions of a man 75 
years old, and that he’s probably 
going crazy. 

‘NEVER FOUGHT BACK’ 

I can’t pin it down as a 
scientist or make a one to one 
ratio and say this man is dying 
because of Chrysler. But I can 
go back into his history, the 
typ'e of man he is. 

He’s the type of guy, that 
if you give him 100 pieces to 

U nemployment 
in Building Trade 

Los Angeles — If the nation- 
al figures for unemployment 
are 6 or 7%, it is at least two 
or three times that in the build- 
ing trade. This has been true 
for the last three or four years, 
while at the same time, they 
are building more each year. 

It is not due to Automation, 
where they use the printed 
circuits, and produce finished 
products through giant ma- 
chines, but through new tools 
which work ranch faster now. 

For instance, carpenters used 
to have a hand saw to cut 
! boards, now they’ve got some- 
thing they call a skill saw that 
zips right through the work 
almost automatically. 

SHOOT STEEL, CONCRETE 

They sused to have to drive 
! studs with a hammer, and now 
I they put them in with automa- 
f tic nail driver which shoot 
| studs into steel with an actual 
explosive charge. You don’t 
have to stand there and drill 
a hole into concrete anymore 
either; now you just point your 
gun at it and shoot a hole into 
concrete. 

That’s how you see a build- 
ing, that used to take three or 
four years to build, go up in 
six months now. 

As a result of all these “labor- 
saving devices” the unemploy- 
ment in my line of work is ris- 
ing and rising with each pass- 
ing year. 


changes. The ones that are 
really getting it are those 
who work in these changed 
departments. And I’m work- 
ing in one of them. 

RAISE PRODUCTION, 

CUT RATE 

We used to get $2.71 an 
hour, our standard rate, with 
production of 1200 pieces an 
hour. With the “incentive 
system,” production was 
raised to 1600 pieces an 
hour. For 1200 pieces an 
hour, you get $2.13 now. 
You can’t get the $2.71 un- 
less you go over 1600 pieces 
an hour. In other words, you 
can put out 1590 pieces and 
still only get $2.13. 

It is tough enough to get 
the 1200 pieces, but the 1800 
is impossible . Men and wo- 
men are killing themselves 
trying to make that $2171, 
but just can’t do it. 

You can figure for your- 
self what this means. There’s 
a difference of 58c less on 
the hour, $4.44 less a day, 
and $22.20 less a week. This 
is a big cut in a weekly pay- 
cheek, especially for guys or 
women who have families 
that depend on that pay- 
check. One guy was paying 


put on a car in an hour, Jjut’d 
put them on and not say a 
word about it. He won’t fight 
back; he’s never fought back 
c<n anything. In fact, he has 
always been the type of guy 
who, when the foreman 
wanted something done, he 
was the guy the foreman went 
to. 

He had a serious operation 
not too long ago. You think he 
took 6 months off, like anybody 
else does who has this same 
operation? No, he took one 
month off and was back in that 
factory! 

I’m not saying that I could 
indict the company in a court 
of law, when this man dies. 
But they will be more guilty 
of it than any other factor in 
the world. Because I think, he 
will be killed by speed up, and 
he’s only one out of many 
eases. 

When a man dies of a heart 
attack on the way to work while 
waiting for a bus, or when he is 
on his lunch hour, that is not 
counted as an industrial death 
— although he died from work- 
ing conditions. 

OLD ONES BEING KILLED 

The men who are dying are 
older, and if they went to get 
a job in that factory today, they 
couldn’t get one, because they 
are too old to suit Chrysler. 
It’s the old people who are 
being killed off. 

I feel sorry for those people 
still left after the last layoff. 
They are all the older ones; 
they die many years before their 
time. 

That’s the reward the 
“good” workers who never 
fought back against the in- 
human working conditions get. 

—Unemployed Auto Worker 


Did you know: 

In Cuba, the minister in 
charge of food rationing, Dr. 
Rodriguez, admitted on 
March 24th that the Cubans 
were temperamentally un- 
suited to austerity; the num- 
ber of applications for rations 
in Havana exceeds the city’s 
population by 100,000. 


almost exactly what be loses 
in a month’s time. 

As for the union, its get- 
ting to be as bad as it was 
before there ever was a 
union, if not worse. The 
company is so sure it has 
the union in its hip pocket 
that when a worker files a 
grievance his foreman just 
laughs at him. 

TEARS UP GRIEVANCE 

But I saw one foreman do 
more than laugh. A worker 
had a grievance and went to; 
the union steward and had 
the grievance filled out. He 
came back with the steward 
to where the foreman was 
and the steward handed the 
foreman the grievance. ; 3 j 

The foreman didn’t even'' 
bother to look at it. He Inst 
took H and tore it up into 
little pieces right under the 
steward’s nose. And the 
steward didn’t open bis 
mouth. You can imagine 
how that worker must have 
felt — and how I and the 
others who saw this felt 
when the company can go 
this far without a word be- 
ing said about it. 

I just don’t know how we 
got ourselves in this mess 
we’re in. We must have all f 
been asleep when that eon-’ 
tract was explained to us — ' >- : 
or we were just told what 
the union representative - ' ! 
wanted us to know to vote 
for the contract; ’without * ’ 
telling us those things that 
would go against us. I know 
this much. M ;that3 febntrddt; * 
was up for ratification now, 
there wouldn’t be a single 
worker in that plant who 
would vote for it. , 

Retraining— A 
Blind Alley 

San Francesco — I think that 
this “retraining” for Automa- 
tion is pretty phony. Nobody -"' 1 
seems to know bow to go about 
doing it, at least they won't 
give you any information in 
the Employment Office. 

After all the other inter- 
views I wrote about last time, 
(News & Letters, April, 1962* 

P. 2.), they sent me up for yet 
another interview. When I got 
there. I saw an interviewer 
who has a desk a little far- 
ther back in the building. I 
guess that is supposed to make 
you think that you are making 
progress. 

SAME OLD STORY 

They gave me all the same 1 
tests I’d already taken, and 
needless to say, came up with 
all the same results. Then they 
tried to put it all on my shoul- 
ders by saying that I don’t 
know what I want to be re- 
trained for. They don’t even 
assume the responsibility of in- 
forming you what you are 
eligible to be trained for, what 
you should go about doing, or 
what areas to look into. 

So I said, “Look, you tell me 
what limitations there are, and 
how much freedom I have in 
training myself, and then I’ll 
tell you what I want to do.” 
NOTHING SET UP — 

What it boils down to, is 
that there is nothing set up by 
the Federal Government yet for 
retraining. It is still in the 
; “planning” stage. The only 
thing that they do is to let you 
go to school while you are col- 
lecting unemployment benefits, 
and not have to report directly 
to the Employment Office. Just 
mail in your forms, and they 
mail you your check. 

But you still don’t have a job, 
and if you finally should suc- 
ceed in “retraining,” there is 
no guarantee you will get a 
job even then. 


$89 a month on his hmc, 


Factory Deaths That Don't 
Make Industrial Statistics 

Los Angeles — In the factory today, something new 
has been added to being mangled, clawed or burned to 
death. Death is coming in a little different way, in 
ways that don’t get into the paper as statistics on indus- 
trial deaths. 1 “ 
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Low Tactics Anger Workers 


Local 212 Rank-&-file Caucus 
Leaders Agree with Reutherites 


Detroit — The Rank- 
and-file Caucus leaders 
have made the full swing 
over to the position of 
the Reutherites on the 
question of worker rep- 
resentation. This was 
made elear at a special 
union meeting held 
April 8 . 

When the workers heard 
of the actions taken at the 
meeting, they expressed 
anger and disgust with both 
factions. Their reaction was 
due not only to the change 
of the Rank-and-file Caucus 
leaders on the position of 
representation, but also to 
the underhanded methods 
used to hold the meeting, 
which was carried through 
with the connivance of both 
Rank-and-file Caucus and 
Reutherite leaders. 

VOTE SET TERMS 

Several years ago, a ref- 
erendum was held to vote 
on one or two year terms for 
local union officers, shop 
committeemen and chief 
stewards. Reutherites, who 
held all the positions, were 
all for two-year terms. But 
the Rank-and-file Caucus 
fought tooth and nail for 
one-year terms, taking the 
position that the workers 
should have as much control 
as possible over their rep- 
resentatives. 

When the ballots were 
counted, two-year terms for 
local union officers and com- 
mitteemen won a majority 
vote, but the vote on the 
'stewards was four to one 
against a two-year tern. 

This overwhelming vote 
on the stewards points «p a 
very important issne to the 
workers. Stewards are thel 
ones who represent workers 
at the point of production; 
are the first called upon 
when grievances are filed, 
and represent workers in the 
first step of settling griev- 
ances. 

A steward who fights for 
his workers is extremely im- 
portant in their struggles 
against unsafe conditions 
and inhuman speed-up. A 
steward who ignores his 
workers leave them at the 
complete mercy of the 
speed-up, in which there is 
no mercy. And the workers, 
by their vote, showed they 
didn’t want to take any 
chances of having to put up 
with a steward for two years 
who did not fight for them. 

In the following years, the 
workers were able to keep 
this provision. 

SEEK CHANGE 

At the beginning of April, 
however, a shop committee- 
man circulated a petition 
calling for a special union 
meeting to change this. The 
petition called for the meet- 
ing to act on the proposal 
of two-year terms for chief 
stewards. Only this petition 
didn’t go around to every- 
body, just to a hand-picked 
few who favored the pro- 
posal, including Rank-and- 
file Caucus and Reutherite 
officers, committeemen and 
stewards. The majority of 
the workers knew nothing 
about it. 

Local union bylaws, how- 
ever, require a notice be 
posted seven days before a 
meeting to inform the mem- 


bership. The bureaucrats of 
both factions stooped pretty 
low at this point. Workers 
said one notice was put up 
on Monday, then taken down 
for the rest of the week and 
put up again on the Friday 
before the meeting. In con- 
trast, when the officers 
WANT members to attend, 
notices are plastered all over 
the shops in every depart- 
ment. 

While there were a few 
workers at the meeting, by 
and large the tactic worked. 
Most of the ones present 
were officers, committee- 
men and stewards, with a 
few of their hand-picked 
supporters. 

There were two points on 
the agenda: 1. To vote two- 
year terms for chief stew- 
ards, and 2. To vote a two- 
year term for all chief stew- 
ards elected last year. 

COMPLETE 

AGREEMENT 

The few workers present 
who thought the Rank-and- 
file Caucus leaders would be 
in the forefront against the 
proposals were in for a rude 
awakening. It came when a 
Reutherite officer announc- 
ed that for the first time in 
many years there was “com- 
plete agreement” between 
the Reutherites and the 
Rank-and-file Caucus. Only 
one Rank-and-file Caucus 
executive board member op- 
posed the proposal. 

One worker spoke from 
the floor and tried to get the 
meeting postponed. He said 
every worker should have 
been informed of the meet- 
ing, and he knew they had 
not been. 

The bureaucrats rejected 
this, of course. They said 
there really wasn’t any rea- 
son for worry, since stew- 
ards could be. recalled' at any 
time by workers in their de- 
partments. 

This lie was thrown back 
into the teeth of the bureau- 
crats by a worker who right- 
ly answered: “Trying to re- 
call is like trying to get 
blood out of a turnip.” 

POLITICS IN RECALL 

He went on to say a stew- 
ard could only be recalled 
if two-thirds of the workers 
in his department sign a 
petition demanding it, and 
then only IF the local union 
executive board approves the 
recall petition. 

What every worker knows 
is that the only time the ex- 
ecutive board approves a re- 
call petition is if the stew- 
ard is completely against the 
union administration and the 
officers can’t see any way 
whatsoever of winning him 
aver to their ride. 

Trying to recall a steward 
who is a strong supporter of 
the administration, however, 
is a lost cause. The execu- 
tive board simply announces 
there are insufficient 
grounds for the recall, and 
the steward remains in of- 
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fiee. And that’s all there is 
to it. 

‘PURE AND SIMPLE 
OPPORTUNISM’ 

In the whole meeting, the 
only thing a Rank-and-file 
Caucus leader could do was 
question the legality of vot- 
ing on the stewards elected 
last year. Not one word was 
heard from him on the prin- 
ciple previously held on 
workers control of their rep- 
resentatives. 

“It was pure and simple 
opportunism on the part of 
the Rank-and-file Caucus 
leaders,” said one worker. 
“They saw a chance to keep 
some of their boys in effiee 
and jumped at it. These 
bureaucrats aren't one bit 
different from the Reuther- 
ites.” 

One argument raised for 
the two-year term was that 
chief stewards could only 
work for the men for six 
months because they had to 
spend the other six months 
campaigning for reelection. 

A worker answered with 
this: 

“Hell, for all the work our 
steward has done for the 
men in our department, he 
had time to campaign for the 
whole year. If a steward 
supports his men, he doesn’t 
have to worry about cam- 
paigning. He’ll get reelected 
because he fights for them.” 

X CLEAN BATH 

As he left the union hall, 
one worker said: 

“During the elections held 
last month for delegates to 
the National UAW conven- 
tion, I washed my hands of 
the Rank-and-file Caucus 
when they came out with a 
red-baiting leaflet. After 
what happened at this meet- 
ing, I’ve just had a whole 
clean bath.” 

It seems that everything 
isn’t over as yet in this mat- 
ter. The local union officers 
reportedly wrote to the na- 
tional UAW executive board, 
informing them of the meet- 
ing details. The national 
board referred the matter 
back to the local union with- 
out acting on it. 

Now, with the anger the 
workers showed at the low 
tactics used to hold the 
meeting and the actions tak- 
en, there are reports that a 
counter move may be taken. 
The story is that a petition 
is going to be circulated 
among the workers protest- 
ing both the lack of notice 
of the meeting and the vote 
taken. Then these protest 
petitions are to be sent to 
the UAW executive board. 

NEED DIRECT CONTROL 

The workers’ answers to 
their problems won’t be 
found with the faction bur- 
eaucrats. When these petty 
opportunists make little 
deals among themselves and 
connive to set and hold 
meetings to put these deals 
through by excluding work- 
ers from these meetings, it 
doesn’t take a genius to 
figure what they’re doing is 
against the workers. 

This much is true, even 
if it is easier said than done, 
and the workers know it. 
The only time they can be 
sure their interests will be 
protected and their wishes 
carried out is when they 
have real and direct control 
over their representatives. 

Ex - Rank and Filer 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 


Organizing 

I am turning my column over 
this issue to a union man who 
tells of his experiences. — A.T. 

• 

4 

I want to say a few words 
first about unionism in Colo- 
rado proceeding the 20th 
Century because the unions of 
today have naturally learned 
through the experiences of the 
unions of far back. 

The Western Federation of 
Miners was organized primarily 
before the turn of the century 
and it was a very militant union. 
It had to be to face the boots 
of that time. President Roose- 
velt for example, when Hay- 
wood was framed, popularized 
the slogan “To hell with Habeas 
Corpus, we'll give them Post 
Mortens.” That was Teddy 
Roosevelt himself. You see how 
much dignity there was in the 
Presidency. 

• 

The IWW came in there, just 
a little bit after the Western 
Federation of Miners. They 
didn’t come out and oppose the 
Federation but took up the 
struggle in a broader sense. 
The Socialist Labor Party was 
also founded about this time. 
They began to find fault with 
with the hobo songs and the 
hobo “radicals.” 

, WHEN THE IWW held their 
convention in Denver, Colo- 
rado in 1902, I believe it was, 
they came from all over and 
they came as hobces because 
they didn’t have money. They 
rode the rods under the freight 
cars to get there. When they 
did get there the sheriff and 
his deputies would pick them 
up just as fast as they could. 

They had one of the biggest 
“free speech” fights there. It 
was just about the biggest fight 
of that kind that I know of that 
has even taken place in the 
'United States. 

A sheriff by the name of i 
Carp, who was about as dirty : 
as you can get, was just 
ignorant enough to think he was 
doing the right thing when he 
was beating up Wobblies. Sher- 
man Bell who was head of the 
militia was just a little slimy, 
characterless fellow, took his 
orders from Governor Pea- 
body. He wouldn’t take orders 
from anyone else. He even de- 
fied the City Council and all I 
legal set-ups. He rode rough 
shod over theWobblies. It takes 
pretty raw conditions to have 
an oi-ganization like the IWW. 

• 

The first union that I be- 
longed to was the National 
Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, an AFL organization. 
Being that they worked for 
the government there was a 
clause written in that they 
wouldn’t strike. When I joined 
they happened to be in a strug- 
gle for higher wages. 

There were people there that 
held a iot of different views. 
You might bump into a fellow 
who called himself an anarchist 
and was proud of the fact that 
he had an opportunity to belly 
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up to the bar with Bill Hay- 
wood. 

• 

In the post office, a sack of 
The Wall Street Journal, which 
was usually the first to be 
worked on and by instructions 
from the supervisor went out 
even before first class mail, 
somewhere or other, got tagged 
parcel post and shoved back on 
the train. It must have gone the 
rounds from there to San Fran- 
cisco and back. 

When people beefed about 
the service they were getting, 
the girl who sold stamps at the 
stamp window would tell them, 
“Well things are kind of upset 
now, it’s been bad here for a 
long time, we got to see that 
these fellows get their raise in 
wages or else no one can ex- 
pect better service.” 

I can say this, if people are 
looking to do something in the 
labor movement they can usual- 
ly find a way even when bound 
by certain clauses. 

(To Be Continued Next Issue) 

NAACP 

Film 

Censored 

Wisconsin — The NAACP 
in Madison, Wisconsin has 
picketed the University 
there, accusing it of censor- 
ship and ‘film burning” in 
a case involving a docu- 
mentary film on discrimi- 
nation in housing. 

The film, made with hidden 
cameras and micropho nes, 
shows real-life scenes of 
Negroes being told “You can’t 
live here because of your 
color.” 

The University made the film 
with its own money and with 
funds donated and raised by 
the NAACP. Now the makers 
of the film will not release it 
because they say it intrudes 
on the civil liberties of those 
who were caught in the act of 
discrimination. 

University officials say that 
the use of hidden cameras 
smacks of “police state meth- 
ods.” The NAACP has agreed 
that the faces and scenes 
should be blanked out to con- 
ceal identities, but the Uni- 
versity insists on making the 
film over, this time re-enact- 
ing the situations with actors 
instead of the real people in- 
volved. 

Lloyd Barbee, president of 
the Madison NAACP and orig- 
inator of the idea for the film, 
says the University is cover- 
ing up for known bigots. The 
young instructor who supervis- 
ed the production of the film 
has resigned in protest against 
his work not being released. 


A Page From American Labor History 
How May 1st Began 

In the 1880’s, the working class in Europe and America 
began to act in an organized manner on both tthe economic 
and political fronts. At its St. Louis Congress in December, 
1888, the AF of L decided to launch a campaign for simul- 
taneous strikes to take place all over the country on 
May 1 , 1890 . The plan was to strike a single industry, with 
workers in all other industries giving it financial aid until 
the struggle was won. Each industry would have its turn 
until the eight-hour day was won for all. Delegations went 
abroad to see what could be done to make this an inter- 
national struggle. 

Those American beginnings of the formation of the 
Second International have been forgotten because the 
AF of L later became the advocate of “business unionism” 
rather than international class struggle. 

—From Marxism and Freedom 
By Raya Dunayevskaya 
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New Frontier in Yankee Imperialism 

For all his ’’New Frontier” claims about the Alliance for 
Progress, the Kennedy Administration has, in deeds, worked 
straight along the old Eisenhower line in South America. No- 
where was this exposed more clearly than in Argentina, where 
the recent crisis was the direct result of the gray flannel 
demands for financial solvency which have been imposed on 
any country which is to receive aid. Even loans have been 
tied to the setting up of the now-famous “austerity programs.” 

A VOTE OF SELF - DEFENSE 

As always, the austerity program which President Frondizi, 
imposed on his country was felt first and hardest by the 
workers, whose wages were cut and living standards lowered 
drastically. The subsequent apparent surge of the workers 
into the Peronista fold in the March elections was thus, in 
actuality, not a vote for Juan Peron, living in luxury in fascist 
Spain. It was self-defense on the part of the workers against 
Frondizi’s policies. 

' On the other hand, the support of the Communists who 
found themselves bedfellows with Peron, just as Communists 
in Cuba had once allied themselves with Batista, was deliberate, 
and not very surprising. All over the world, when workers 

begin moving on their own, the Communists have proved 
themselves masters at moving in to wave their usurped 
banner of Marxism and channelize the movement so that it 
cannot develop. 

Once, moreover, the workers’ 2-miUion-strong vote against 
Frondizi took this form of a Peronista landslide, the military 
seized the opportunity to declare the elections “invalid” and 
took over themselves. They no doubt believed that they could 
easily compel the Kennedy Administration to forget those 
features of the Alliance for Progress which were supposed 

both to gain agricultural reform for the people and to ensure 

that all money would go for economic development only, and 

none for support of the military. 

THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

If there is any chance at all for the New Frontier to 
distinguish itself as any different from the Eisenhower regime, 
it will be in Brazil. In that crisis-ridden land, ex-President 
Quadros had actually wanted the austerity program he un- 
leashed on the Brazilian people, but he also wanted a free-hand 
in trading with whatever country he chose on either side of the 
Iron Curtain, including Cuba. 

The policy of current-President Gouiart, who took over 
when Quadros was forced to abdicate last August, is no different. 
The recent pilgrimage to Washington, in fact, was but one 
more attempt to see whether any country which wants help 
from the so-called Alliance for Progress will be allowed some 
measure of freedom in its own foreign policy. In short, whether, 
like Africa, -it will be able to assert its influence by accepting 
aid from both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

150 YEARS OF YANKEE IMPERIALISM 

In actuality, however, the fundamental problem is neither 
the full-blown crisis that has already developed; nor the 150 
years of Yankee Imperialism over South America. Ever since 
the Monroe Doctrine of 1820 saved the continent from Spanish 
exploitation and for American exploitation, it has left those 
countries as poverty - stricken T as under - developed, and as 
restricted to a single crop as any colony of Africa. 

The feudal oligarchies which rule the land in South America 
are in fact only the natural result of the 150 year history which 
American capitalism has imposd on them, every bit as much as 
the OAS in Algeria is the natural result of the past 132 years 
of French Imperialism in Algeria, and particularly the past 
seven and a half years of French warfare against the Algerian 
Nationalists. To ask the fuedal South American aristocracies 
to “reform” in their treatment of the workers and peasants 
under their heels is as senseless as asking the OAS to “reform” 
in their treatment of the Moslems. 

Niether the “Yankee democrats” like Kennedy and Rusk 
nor the native “democrats” like Frondizi and Gouiart can put 
an end to these feudal oligarchies. The only forces that can do 
that are the workers and peasants themselves. 

THE ONLY WEAPON FOR FULL LIBERATION 

For 150 years they are the ones who have been pitted 
against their own native rulers as well as against Yankee 
Imperialism, and they have a long tradition of socialism, 
syndicalism and humanism which is trying hard to avoid being 
sucked into the Russian orbit. So strong, in fact, is this feeling 
that even Castro, at the beginning of his revolution, had to 
call it, “a humanistic revolution because it does not deprive 
man of his essence, but holds him as its basic aim. Capitalism 
sacrifices man; the Communist state, by its totalitarian con- 
cept, sacrifices the rights of man.” 

The Marxist theory of liberation remains the only weapon 
by which Latin America can fight for full liberation both from 
United States imperialism and from Russian totalitarianism- 
just as it is the only ideological weapon that will enable a 
mass struggle against Castro’s channelizing of the Cuban revolu- 
tion into the Communist orbit. 
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WAR AND PEACE 

Everyone in our shop was 
talking about the news story 
of the incident last year 
when through a faulty mes- 
sage received on one of the 
nation’s “alert” systems that 
made it look as though the 
enemy was about to attack, 
we were only a few seconds 
away from starting the next 
war. 

It made shivers run 
through me -■ — and most of 
the guys at work admitted 
that it scared the hell out of 
them too. It makes you think 
of just how insane the whole 
set-up — all over the world 
— Is. ..The people througout 
the world who still have their 
senses had better do some- 
thing pretty quick, or some 
fine morning we will all wake 
up dead! 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I really don’t think that 
things like this Geneva Con- 
ference are significant for 
the class revolution or for 
helping people. I have no 
confidence in any govern- 
ment really helping the peo- 
ple, anywhere in the world. 
I don’t think the conference 
is connected at all with hu- 
manism; it is connected with 
economies, but not in any 
way that will change things 
for the good. 

It is merely a political 
thing betweeii two countries. 
Both oilr country and Rus- 
sia have the same motives, 
each is trying to grab off 
other countries so why should 
we help each other to do it? 
The U.S. is just going to go 
in and try to capitalize some 
other country maybe the same 
one which Russia is trying to 
communize.” 

College Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I am writing on behalf 
of FOLKEREISNING MOT 
KRIG the Norwegian section 
of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national who are going to 
publish their own monthly 
from April of this year to be 
called PAX ... We hope to 
publish a radical pacifist 
paper. To do this we shall 
need all the information 
available from other parts of 
the peace movement and in- 
tend to read all the leading 
peace publications. Yours is 
one of them from which we 
hope to collect news and de- 
rive inspiration. 

We are asking you rather 
than the New Statesman or 
Time Magazine: would you 
send us your publication in 
return for ours? 

We would also like permis- 
sion to quote extensively or 
even translate whole articles 
from your paper and shall be 
only too happy to see any- 
thing from PAX reprinted 
elsewhere! 

Assistant Editor, PAX, 
Oslo, Norway 

. * * * 

Here is the short-sighted, 
“long view” of the state di- 
rector of health in Cali- 
fornia: “There is no need 
to worry. Nuclear tests to 
date will increase radiation 
exposure over a life span of 
only about 3%.” This kind 
of superficial “scientific” re- 
porting is on a par with the 
efforts of the successful 
capitalist nations to meet the 
crisis in the world’s need. 
The U.S. makes loans and 
grants to fight “Commun- 
ism.” Russia and Czecho- 
’ Slovakia supervise dam con- 


struction and builds glass 
factories. 

There is not enough capi- 
tal in the world today to 
satisfy the need of hundreds 
of millions that wait im- 
patiently. To make the es- 
sential leap forward a’ new 
quality must transform hu- 
man society. Otherwise we 
can have only more wars to 
redivide the capital there is. 

Professional 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I was interested in read- 
ing what the two Michigan 
mothers said when they re- 
turned from Switzerland as 
part of the women’s delega- 
tion which delivered a plea 
for peace to the disarm- 
ament conference there. 
They kept emphasizing,, “We 
are not politically-minded. 
We just want peace.” 

1 can certainly understand 
how the thousands of women 
who signed the petition they 
carried, and the thousands 
of others who have picketed 
against both the Russian and 
American bomb tests, are 
anxious to disassociate them- 
selves from the kind of 
“politics” that the so-called 
leaders of government prac- 
tice. But I cannot see how 
they can “just want peace” 
seriously and not be “poli- 
tically minded,” in the sense 
of wanting to get rid of the 
root causes of war and its 
nuclear horrors. !■': 

Nuclear war has become 
so horrible to contemplate 
that all sorts of honest; peo- 
ple are seeking some quick 
cure— some guarantee that 
will ban the bomb. But 
there is no quick cure as 
long as the stinking system 
that breeds war remains. So 
far as I am concerned, the 
best way to fight for peace 
is to become a 

Marxist Humanist 

Detroit 

* * * 

In our Economics class re- 
cently one of the teachers 
ran into our room before our 
class was to start with some 
sort of catalogue in his hand. 
He said, very excitedly. 
“Look what you can get for 
only $25 — *• a Bendix Radia- 
tion Set — pocket size!” He 
must have thought he was 
doing us a favor to let us in 
on it because he looked so 
surprised when the class 
hooted him right out of the 
room. We never thought he 
was a very good teacher to 
begin with, but we never ex- 
pected him to become a 
trash-peddler! 

High School Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Some of the students, from 
■ the South say that the older 
people in the South are will- 
ing to use arms, but . the 
younger ones feel it would be 
useless because the army 
would be used against them- 
However, they are not paci- 
fists but pragmatists; what is 
expedient is what they Will 
do, so that any drastic change 
could bring about a change 
in their orientation. 

As far as I could deter- 
mine there is not much in- 
terest in reforming the 
American system of the pre- 
sent beyond the achievement 
of Negro equality in the dol- 
lar, the ballot, and the book. 

Is is asking too much to 
expect them to be a bit more 
farsighted, to realize that 
the whole basis of our set-up 


needs change? I am not 
sure whether the first thing 
to work for is Negro equality, 
or whether it would be wiser 
to shoot for the works while 
there is such a large, cohe- 
sive group ready to act . 

Student 
San Franciso 
* * * 

Nixon isn't helping him- 
self by suddenly discovering 
that the Negro people’s votes 
count. If he didn’t want our 
help in the last election — 
he’s tbo late to get it now. 

Teacher 

Detroit 

* * * 

NEW SUPPORTERS 
AND OLD 

Thank you very much for 
your letter and for your 
kindness in placing this Li- 
brary on your Complimen- 
tary mailing list to receive 

both News & Letters and 

News & Letters pamphlets. I 
am very grateful. This is a 
great help to us. 

Librarian 

Tanganyika 

* * * 

Please send me a copy of 
“Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves.” Unfortunate- 
ly I cannot get an exchange 
for 25 cents. 

Reader 
South Africa 

* * * 

Please send a copy of the 
Freedom Rider pamphlet — 
and please keep dp the Free- 
dom Rides until every public 
establishment in the coun- 
try is desegregated; 

New Subscriber 
Rhode Island 
* * * 

I have seen your fine 
paper off and on for the last 
year. I consider it one of 
the finest working class 
papers in America. Please 
send me a year’s sub. I 
also enclose 15 cents extra 
lor the January special is- 
sue about Mao. Keep up the 
excellent work! 

Columbia Univ. Student 
New York 

> * * * 

What a remarkable sup- 
plement you had with the 
piece on Mao Tse-tung! It 
has made a tremendous im- 
pact here and is being serial- 
ized in the Socialist Leader. 
Many would like to also have 
it printed as a special pam- 
phlet. 

Reader 

Loudon 

* * * 

MORE ON THE 
‘ SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 

Dunayevskaya’s article on 
Mao Tse-tung proves once 
again that you people are the 
only ones doing truly orig- 
inal analysis in the exten- 
sion of Marxism to the prob- 
lems of our age. 

• Intellectual 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

I read the article on Mao 
Tse-tung with great interest 
and quite a bit of surprise.; 
I used to think that Mac 
Tse-tung was the real rev- 
olutionary as against Khru- 
shchev’s class-compromising 
“peaceful co-existenee.” But 
you have convinced me that 
there is really no difference 
between them when it comes 
to the rulers’ attitude to 
their own people. There is 
really no moral difference 
between any of them — Khru- 
shchev, Mao, or Kennedy is 
there? 

Student 

Guiana 
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I have not previously un- 
derstood your position of 
state-capitalism. Your sup- 
plement on Mao Tse-tung 
however, has been very il- 
luminating, and I begin to 
see it as a world objective 
force. 

Intellectual 

France 

-* Jjc * 

Editor’s Note: Extra copies 
of the January Special Sup- 
plement, “Mao Tse-tung, 
From the Beginning of Pow- 
er to the Sino-Soviet Dis- 
pute,” may be obtained from 
News and Letters for 10 
cents, plus 5 cents for post- 
age and handling. 

* * * 

SOUTH AMERICA 
IN CRISIS 

When I was drafted, I was 
stationed in Panama for quite 
a while and I had a chance 
to see America’s “Good 
Neighbor” policies at work 
first-hand. It was very re- 
vealing to see how we were 
always made to flex our mili- 
tary muscles any time a na- 
tive movement even threat- 
ened — military “maneuvers,” 
you know. 

Then there was a definite 
attempt to keep the Ameri- 
cans and native Panamanians 
well separated — but in spite 
of that, we did manage to 
fraternize with the girls pret- 
ty well. That was how I found 
out, among other things, 
about the fantastic differ- 
ence in wage rates between 
Americans and Panamanians. 

I had considered myself a 
Republican when I first went 
into the Army, but after see- 
ing Yankee capitalism 
at work, I came home neither 
Republican nor “New Fron- 
tiersman”— but Socialist. 

Student 

California 

. • t v s * * * 

I fail to see how anybody 
could be surprised if the 
United States came out in 
brazen full support for the 
military brass that overthrew 
the recent democratic elec- 
tions in Argentina. Our state 
department always seems to 
be long on words against 
military dictatorship and for 
democracy— but mighty short 
on action to back them up. 

What happened In South 
Korea only two years ago 
hasn’t been forgotten this 
fast. The students there had 
taken to the streets to pro- 
test Synghmah Rhee’s fraudu- 
lent elections actually carried 
the United States flag and 
appealed to the American 
embassy for help when they 
were shot dpwn — unarmed — 
in the streets. They soon 
learned that all the Adminis- 
tration’s strong words against 
Rhee were a sham. Once the 
military moved in to crush 
the students, oust Rhee, and 
take over themselves, the 
United States at one and the 
same time gave asylum to 
Rhee and support to the 
military. 

If history is any measure, 
we’ll seq the same thing hap- 
pen in South America in 
1962. 

History Student 

Detroit 

" M '“ * * * 

Many attempts have taken 
place to gain freedom in 
South America. They were 
not only not helped by the 
U. S., but actually hindered. 
Now, with the menace of the 
Communist Party there, since 
Castro, ft seems as if terror 
has etept into the hearts of 


the leaders here, and they 
are making a new attempt to 
establish “good” relations 
with South America. 

The thing that every South 
American probably recog- 
nizes, however, is that the 
United States seems suddenly 
aware for the first time of 
what everybody else knew all 
along — that the poverty, dic- 
tatorship and exploitation of 
the people is tremendous. 
What they also recognize is 
that U. S. capitalism is re- 
sponsible in large part for 
precisely those conditions. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 

* * * 

The vote of the Argentine 
workers for the Peronistas 
and against Frondizi remind- 
ed me a little bit of the vote 
in Detroit for Cavanaugh in 
that it wsn’t so much that the 
Negro voters were all-out for 
him, but that they would have 
voted for almost anybody who 
was running against Miriani. 
And I dare say Miriani was 
as surprised at his defeat as 
Frondizi was at his. 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

I saw a documentary on TV 
about Brazil. Anybody who 
wanted to know what life is 
like in South America had 
only to look at those poor 
peasant*’ faces and bodies. 
One man had his back to the 
camera at first, pulling a 
huge load. His body looked 
like that of an 11-year-old 
child. But when he turned 
around his face looked like 
that of a man of 70. He was 
actually in his 20’s! 

The commentator said that 
the average life span of the 
peasant men was 28 years, 
and of the women 30 years. 
In one family out of every 11 
children born, only five lived. 

Working Man 
Detroit 

* * * 

NATALIA TROTSKY 

Recently I spoke to the 
Springbum Young Social- 
ists. I took some copies of 
News & Letters with the 
article on Natalia Trotsky 
to the meeting. At the end 
of the meeting I was asked 
if there could be a meeting 
around Marxist-Humanism. I 
proposed that the Young 
Socialists from all over 
Glasgow be brought to such 
a meeting. 

H. M. 

Scotland 

* * * 

Your article in memoriam 
of Natalia was the finest 
piece I saw anywhere. It 
made me feel that we in 
America have missed the 
great education that the 
Tzarist regime unwittingly 
gave the Old Bolsheviks. I 
really felt that her break 
with the Trotskyists also 
acted as a “beacon for the 
future.” 

Socialist Youth 
Los Angieles 

* * * 

I was very impressed with 
Dunayevskaya’s article on 
Natalia Trotsky. Did you 
know that it has been trans- 
lated into French and will 
appear in a pamphlet to be 
published in France dedi- 
cated to her memory? 

-■s n vio.j; Writer v 
Paris, France 


THE WORKERS' PRESS 

I can take or leave the ed- 
itorial policy of most papers 
so long as they give me the 
news. But more and more 
newspapers are failing to 
perform even that function. 

The so-called labor papers 
simply don’t report what is 
going on in the plants — just 
in the top echelons. That 
is also true of the regular 
dailies, which also fail to 
report many of the strikes 
that take place, even strikes 
in their own specific locali- 
ties. 

I can understand what 
your readers mean when they 
write you that you have to 
read News and Letters to get 
the real news, even though 
N&L is issued only monthly. 

Journalist 

Detroit 

N ■ * * * 

Publishing a workers’ 
.newspaper is a big responsi- 
bility. I have been tangled 
up in working - class papers 
of one kind and another my- 
self since 1922, although I 
haven’t been really active 
with any since 1939. I wish 
I could put in more time to 
help in building yours, be- 
cause a good paper means a 
lot and yours is a good paper. 

Every paper is good or bad 
according to its aims. Some 
that I still read, like the 
Socialist Standard of Britain 
for example, don’t believe in 
any immediate demands — 
like the Negro movement — 
because they say that’s a 
problem of capitalism, and 
not their problem. They’re 
not exactly fools, but they 
will certainly stand In the 
way of building any move- 
ment. 

The fact is that the Negro 
question, the national ques- 
tion and even the labor ques- 
tion, can’t be solved under 
capitalism — and therefore 
must be connected to the 
problem of building a new 
society so that it is not dealt 
with superficially. In that 
connection I don’t think that 
any group in the world is 
as far ahead < as yours on the 
Negro question. 

Old Radical 
Detroit 

* * * 

ALGERIA 

Hats off to -News and 
Letters for printing the 
truth about the Algerian 
“cease fire.” While the 
American press continues to 
sing the praises of the great 
“peace-maker,” de Gaulle, 
the rising toll of the slaugh- 
ter of - innocent Algerians by 
the OAS gives him the lie. 
When OAS killers can ma- 
chine-gun Algerian patients 
in their hospital beds with 
absolute impunity — one 
block away from a French 
Army post — the true mean- 
ing of Gaullist “peace” be- 
comes clear. 

French Student 
, New York 

* * * 

De Gaulle’s “vote of con- 
fidence” in last Sunday's 
French “election” is as 
phony and as hollow as his 
“cease fire” in which only 
the FLN has ceased firing. 
By making a “Yes” vote sig- 
nify support for his unpop- 
ular and un-demoeratic re- 
gime when what people are 
really voting for is peace 
in Algeria, he is once more 
trying to grab credit for 
everything^ 

: W H. Bear 

New York 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 


The Algerian Revolution Enters a New Stage 

(Note: This article, by one of my colleagues, is a follow-up 
to the lead article, on the Algerian Cease-Fire, he wrote in the 
March issue of News & Letters — R.D.) 

* * * 

Despite de Gaulle’s pompous declaration to hunt down the 
Secret Army Organization (OAS) without mercy, more than 
six weeks have passed since the Franco-Algerian cease fire went 
into effect on March 19, and still the OAS continues its savage 
slaughter of unarmed Algerians, numbering hospital invalids, 
women and children among its victims. 

When, on March 25, the French conscripts showed they were 
ready to mount a mass attack to cleanse Algeria of the OAS 
killers, and disperse its supporters, de Gaulle thereafter limited 
operations to regular Army patrols and half-hearted police 
action. 

THE SHOW-CASE TRIAL by which, on April 13, the butcher 
OAS General Edmond Jouhaud was sentenced to death, was 
aimed more at disarming the Algerian masses and lulling the 
French than at curbing the counter-revolutionary colons. Jou- 
haud wasn’t tried for his assassin’s role in Algeria, he was purged 
for opposing de Gaulle during last year’s “Generals’ Revolt.” Nor 
does the strangely easy capture of the opium addict, Salan, on 
the eve of the anniversary of that “revolt,” (April 20) signify 
more. 

Provoked by these dilatory tactics, the FLN recently an- 
nounced it knows the identity and address of every OAS member. 

But de Gaulle has not seen fit to avail himself of this intelligence, 
and FLN military units have so far been constrained by the terms 
of the cease fire from participating fully in rooting oHt the OAS. 

The Counter-Revolution Re-Groups 

Under these circumstances, OAS supporters are regrouping 
both in Algeria and France. So confident have they grown that 
they will be the ultimate beneficiaries of de Gaulle’s policy, that 
Georges Bidault, one of France’s reactionary ex-Premiers, has 
been emboldened lately to itdentify himself with the counter- 
revolution. He has set up, presumably In Switzerland, a National 
Resistance Council to fight for “French Algeria.” 

“French Algeria” is the rallying cry of the fascists today; 
yesterday it was de Gaulle’s; the day before yesterday it Was 
the Socialist Guy Mollet’s, and the Radical Republican Mendes- 
France’s. Whatever the particular form of their ruling coalition, 
the cornerstone of their policy is to conciliate all that is repre- 
sented by the. million colons who sit astride the 10 million 
Algerians. 

This is what “French-Algeria” has meant to the Algerians: 

Disease, starvation and a death rate so high that over half 
the population is under 20 years old. Such unemployment and 
deprivation that at least two of every five adult males are un- 
employed, and the per capita incohie is less than a dollar a week. 
Such exploitation that were capitalist France to invest a billion 
dollars a year for the next 20 years it would raise the average 
Algerian’s standard of living less than a nickel a year. Such de- 
gradation that in all of Algeria there is not a single trained 
teacher to educate Algerian children in their own tongue. 

The Strength of the Algerian Revolution 

THE GREAT VICTORY of the Algerian masses is not only 
that they withstood the armed might of France for 7 Y 2 years. 
'It is not only that they forced de Gaulle — that haughty per- 
sonification of military authoritarianism so characteristic of 
French capitalism in crisis— to sign the cease-fire. 

The full measure of their strength is that their determination 
to reconstruct Algeria on the basis of new human relations helped 
to release the self-organizing energies of the French masses. 
Of all the modern colonial struggles for independence, the Al- 
gerian most clearly shows its links with a technologically ad- 
vanced working class.* The parallel mass demonstrations by the 
French workers combined with the Algerian movement to force 
de Gaulle to recognize Algeria’s independence. 

In a blatant maneuver aimed at diverting the French workers, 
and once again subordinating Algerian independence to his 
grandiose plot for power, de Gaulle staged his so-called peace 
referendum on April 8. It was a companion piece to the Jouhaud 
trial. No one needed a referendum to poll the workers’ opposi- 
tion to colonial suppression. They had already cast their votes, 
most democratically, in their mass demonstrations. Like a shyster 
asking “Do you still beat your wife?” de Gaulle tallied every 
“Yes ballot for himself. There was no way to vote against de 
Gaulle except to vote against the cease fire. 

* * * 

The Communist Party, as hostile to independent mass action 
as is de Gaulle, supported the referendum. So did the Guy Mollet 
Socialists who not only fear the workers more than they do 
de Gaulle, they actually endorse his treacherous masquerade 
as the architect of Algerian peace and independence. Small 
wonder that Algerians looking at the tasks ahead say they will 
have to seek socialist solutions but emphatically not of the Mollet 
variety. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


i- „ * — paiaiieis, emoauieu Algeria 

shows in yet another way its deep links with the French workers’ 
struggles. 

In 1830, the restored Bourbon monareh, Charles X, was overthrown 
t ?- e revolutionary barricades of Paris. While the bourgeoisie were 
Protest his would-be absolutism, IT WAS THE PARISIAN 
?n? K pir S u^25 STUDENTS WHO BORE THE FULL WEIGHT OF 
REFUSED TO SURRENDER BEFORE THE 
ARMY S BAYONET CHARGES. Their revolutionary courage so ter- 
rified the bourgeoisie that they sold out in a compromise with the 
Generals whereby Louis Philippe ascended the throne. Later known 
as the bourgeois king,” he promptly moved to divert and suppress 

CONQUEST** AllAINST^ A^LGERLt A MILITARY CAMPAIGN** OF 

TE R m o n E H v E o^S 

™ THE DARING MOSLEM LEADER ADD EL-KADER WAS 

February, 1848, saw Louis Philippe overthrown In turn on the bar- 
ricades of Pans. Again the initiative came from the bourgeois Repub- 
licans but THE VICTORY WAS WON BY THE WORKING MASSES 
who established what they called the Social Republic. By June, the 
farmed anfl massacred the workers. 1848 
ENDED WITH THE FRENCH WORKERS’ SUPPRESSION AND THE 

TlVir ALC^F R IA BD U * N ° ° F THE REBELLIOUS REMNANTS IN RES- 

After a generation in the sordid strait jacket of the Second Em- 
“JPjer Napoleon III, the Parisian workers rose up once more in 
18/0. This time to save France from the treachery of the Bonapartist 
£e“ e f a from thelr defeat in the Franco-Prussian War. 

DECEMBER, 1870, THE UNASSUMING 
WOMEN EXALTED HUMANITY BY CREAT- 
ING A NEW FREE SOCIETY— THE RADIANT PARIS COMMUNE. By 
18fl, the counter-revolution destroyed the Commune in a savage orgy 
a ^ a „ SS .'" ati °^ ONLY THEN, IN -1871, WAS ALGERIA 
SUBJUGATED AND ANNEXED TO “METROPOLITAN 
,L F .1£ aful1 s«"ing account of the Paris Commune read 
THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE, by Karl Marx.) 
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Y O U T H 

New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

Student Government? 

Students at the University of California at Los 
Angeles recently voted to loan Freedom Riders $5,000 
in order to remain out on bail and appeal their cases. 
The vote then had to be approved by the Board of Con- 
trol of the University. The Board, which is composed of a 
majority of non-students vetoed the request. 
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Union Heads End Teacher Strike 
When N*Y. Threatens Injunction 

New York, N. Y. — The strike of New York’s teach- 
ers, on April 11, was called off a day after it started 
when Union leaders decided not to risk an injunction 
by continuing the stoppage. 


STUDENT REACTION to this 
disregard for their opinion by 
the administration was im- 
mediately in evidence. Within 
two days plans for a mass rally 
came from an Ad Hoc Law Com- 
mittee of UCLA law students in 
conjunction with Platform, a 
Student political party. 

“MI VOTE DOESN’T 
MEAN ANYTHING” 

Student response was not con- 
fined to the Freedom Ride issue 
but immediately took in the 
whole concept of student gov- 
ernment. Students saw the com- 
plete farce of student govern- 
ment as now constituted. Many 
called for its abolition so the 
administration could not use it 
for' a rubber stamp. 

Four students wrote into the 
student newspaper saying, “One 
never ceases to bear of student 
apathy concerning affairs. But 
if tike recent decision by BOC 
disregarding the student vote 
results is indicative of the con- 
sideration given to students, 
why even bother to vote?” 

Another student when ap- 
proached to sign a petition to 
add more polling places on cam- 
pus said, "Why the heck should 
I sign to get more polling places 
when my vote doesn’t mean 
anything? ” 

The faculty also joined in. 
One of them reported to the 
student newspaper that the so- 
called faculty representative to j 
the BOC was an administrative 
appointee with no responsibility 
to the faculty or the Academic j 
Senate. According to this faculty 
member a substantial majority ! 
of the faculty support the Rid- 
ers and the loan movement but 
in fact have no voice on the 
BOC. 

ADMINISTRATION VOTES NO 

The administration denied an 
appeal from the BOC decision 
and in doing so tried to cloud 
the issue by saying the Freedom 
Riders individually could have 
applied for personal loans but 
could not have a loan as Free- 
dom Riders from the general 
fund. They stated that the loan 
that the students voted for was 
not proper because the activity 
was not for a “campus oriented 
purpose.” 

What is the standard for per- 
sonal loans which the adminis- 
tration quickly said would be 
legal after the vote in favor of 
the general fund loan? Stu- 
dents in need of funds for “col- 
lege related expenses” are elig- 
able for these personal loans, j 
Even a lawyer would have 
trouble showing how “campus- 
oriented” does not fall within 
the context of “college related 
expenses.” 

IN FACT the lawyer for the 
BOC stated .that he felt the 
loan was legal. But the BOC, in 
actuality the administration, 
still voted it down. 

FREEDOM TRAIN IS LONG 

The rally to protest the BOC 
vote drew over 600 students. It 
was the largest rally in recent 
history at UCLA. Students from 
the Ad Hoc Committee, a fac- 
ulty member, a South African 
student, and a Freedom Rider 
spoke. The students spoke of 
their disgust with the vote. The 
faculty speaker showed the re- 
lation of the Freedom Rides to 
other struggles for freedom — I 

, .the Freedom train is a long 
train. It stretches from Johan- 


nesburg to Jackson, and from 
California to Cape Town. This 
is not the time to apply the 
brakes; rather, it seems the 
moment to drive full speed 
ahead.'* 

AT THE RALLY IT was de- 
cided to have a mass sit-out in 
front of the Administration 
building in order to demand 
that the Chancellor change the 
decision of the BOC. After over 
three hours during which more 
than four hundred students had 
sat-out the Chancellor came out 
to speak. He began in generali- 
ties about how he was happy 
that we were not the “Silent 
generation,” etc., etc. But when 
it came to the specifics of the 
Freedom Ride the answer was 
naturally, no. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT, 

A FARCE 

What the Freedom Rider issue 
at UCLA exposed was the com- 
plete farce of student govern- 
ment. The administration for 
all its bumbling was nakedly 
exposed as having no intension 
of following the students views. 

From the beginning when the 
administration thought they 
could get a negative vote on 
the Freedom Ride issue and so 
allowed the vote, to their open 
manipulation of the BOC, to 
their denial of all appeals, they 
have constantly put themselves 
in opposition to the students’ 
action. 

The students, as judged by 
their responses are aware of 
this farce called student govern- 
ment. It is only a matter of 
time before they will act to 
change this and make student 
government something which is 
meaningful. 

Campaign 
for Nuclear 
Disarmament 

Scotland — C.N.D. has branches 
in most towns, and in Glasgow 
there are four branches with 
an average membership of 
about sixty. The majority of its 
supporters seem to be liberal- 
idealists, and few realize that 
political action has to be taken. 
The Campaign receives support 
from such varied bodies as the 
Society of Friends, the Young 
Socialists (youth section of the 
Labour Party) a small number 
of Liberals, and the Communist 
Party. The latter, however, have 
ceased to give unqualified sup- 
port to C.N.D. since its mani- 
festo campaigns against ALL 
tests. 

At a recent demonstration to 
the Russian Ambassador when 
he visited Glasgow not one 
Communist took part. The Com- 
munist Party are still playing 
their usual role as Soviet 
apologists and are trying to use 
the movement to obtain new 
members, especially among 
youth. They have a front or- 
ganization, the British Peace 
Campaign, which is campaign- 
ing for a “Broad Peace Front!” 
* 

C.N.D. songs, both serious 
and derisive, which are sung on 
demonstrations have been col- 
lected into books. “Ding-Dong 
Dollar” is the title of one such 
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I received a copy of your 
paper from a veteran social- 
ist and I must congratulate 
you on it. We young people 
in Scotland have very little 
knowledge of the American 
Socialist Movement and it 
came as a surprise to me to 
find out how politically con- 
scious your readers seen, to 
be. 

We try to work for social- 
ism inside the Labour Party 
but it seems to be turning 
more and more to the right, 
but it gives our morale a 
boost to see that in America 
too there are socialists. 

New Subscriber 
Glasgow, Scotland 


... President Kennedy in his 
! address to the American people 
on March 2 gave some informa- 
! tion that permits us to estimate 
the amount of damage to be ex- 
pected from the proposed atmos- 
pheric tests by the United 
States. 

In his address the President 
made a comparison with the 
background of high-energy radi- 
ation due to cosmic rays and 
natural radioactivity. He said: 
“By conservative estimate the 
total effects from this test series 
will be roughly equal to only 
one per cent of those due to 
this natural background.” 

He did not, however, point 
out that this increase of about 
one per cent would continue for 
a long period of time. This 
period is approximately the 
equivalent of continuation of the 
original intensity for 40 years 
for the fission products (the 
mean life of cesium 137) and 
350 years for carbon 14 (its 
mean life, 8,070 years multi- 
plied by 0.044 to correct for 
solution in the depths of the 
ocean). About two-thirds of the 
original one percent increase 


book in which the songs (writ- 
ten in local dialect) are mostly 
on an anti-Polaris theme. 

* * * 

There is on average about 
one demonstration a month 
in Glasgow with about 500 
attending, which take the 
form of marches with ban- 
ners and slogans to a cen- 
tral point in the city. At 
times C.N.D. can get 1,000 
demonstrators to the Holy 
Loch where the U. S. sub- 
marines are. 

The most recent demonstra- 
tion in the city was arranged by 
the Committee of One Hundred 
(a breakaway from C.N.D. led 
by Lord Russell which spe- 
cializes in arranging acts of 
civil disobedience, whereas 
C.N.D. does not believe in 
direct action). This demonstra- 
tion marched without police 
permission from Glasgow Green 
to George Square, where the 
municipal buildings are, but as 
no attempt was made to stop 
the march there were no ar- 
rests. 

The Committee of 100 are 
attempting to set up groups in 
factories, docks and other 
places to boycott parts used in 
nuclear weapons, and to refuse 
to unload or transport them. 
As yet this has had no great 
effect on the arms industry! 

The Aldermaston to London 
March, held every year at 
Easter, is the major demonstra- 
tion, and estimates of what its 
strength this year will be run 
into tens of thousands. It has 
certainly come a long way 
from the early days when only 
a few hundred marched. • 

— Young Socialist 


This was in sharp contrast to 
the attitude of the strikers who 
were willing to face the threat 
of automatic dismissal under 
the state’s Condon-Wadlin Act 
which prohibits strikes by public 
employees. New York’s 401000 
public school teachers are repre- 
sented by the United Federation 
of Teachers (UFT). 

This division between the’ 
leaders and the ranks' was in- 
dicated by a picketing junior 
high school teacher who told 
News & Letters, “we are alii to- 
gether here. Who will they get 


can be attributed to the fission 
products and one-third to the 
carbon 14. 

Moreover, the President did 
not make any statement about 
how much damage is done to 
human beings by the natural 
high-energy radiation for one 
year. 

The United States National 
Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council Committee on 
Genetic Effects of Atomic Biadi- 
ation estimated that four per- 
cent of children born have gross 
physical or mental defect and 
that half of these defective 
children result from gene mu- 
tations. This committee also esti- 
mated that about 10 per cent 
of the gene mutations are caused 
by natural radiation. Hence, of 
the 100 million children born 
each year, about 200,000 are 
estimated to have gross physical 
or mental defect because of the 
gene mutations caused by nat- 
ural high energy radiation. 

An increase by one per cent 
continuing for an effective 
period of - 40 years (for two- 
thirds) and 350 years (for one- 
third) would accordingly pro- 
duce about 286,000 viable chil- 
dren with gross physical or 
mental defect, assuming that 
the number of children born 
per year remains constant. 
About 8,000 would appear in 
the first generation. Moreover, 
about 10 times as many unborn 
children would be damaged so 
severely that they would die. In- 
cluding these embryonic and 
neo-natal deaths, we obtain 
about 3,000,000 as the roughly 
estimated total toll of the pro- 
posed atmospheric tests . . . 

Linus Pauling 
Pasadena, Calif., April 7, 1962. 


to run the schools?” As he 
talked, neighborhood children 
played around the picket-line 
cheering their teachers and 
wearing little signs written in 
pencil on note-book paper say- 
ing “Stay On Strike.” 

The strikers we talked to on 
April 11 had no idea how long 
they would be. out. “If the strike 
lasts till tomorrow, even more 
will be out,” they told us. “The 
thing will snowball.” “The 
Board of Education claims that 
only one school is shut down,” 
said another, “but that’s a lie." 
Only 17,000 out of 40,000 teach- 
ers reported for work. 

We asked some ninth-graders 
what they thought of the teach- 
ers that stayed in. “They’re 
all right I guess,” said one hoy, 
“but they don’t stand up for 
their rights.” 

The recent strike was the re- 
sult of resentment that has 
been building up for years. 
While N.Y. schools have been 
deteriorating because of loss of 
good teachers to the richer 
suburbs and to better - paying 
jobs, the issue of their salaries 
has been sacrificed to dirty 
politics between the Mayor and 
the Governor. In 1960, after a 
one-day strike, the UFT finally 
won bargaining rights for the 
teachers. 

For weeks, the Mayor and 
the Governor had been blam- 
ing each other for “short- 
changing” the Board of Educa- 
tion in money for the schools, 
while both have accused the 
teachers of being “criminal” and 
“irresponsible” in calling for a 
strike. For years now, the 
teachers have always been left 
empty-handed after the debate 
cooled off. They were told, at 
the same time, that strikes were 
“undignified” and “unprofes- 
sional,” while the big stick of 
dismissal, injunction, and red- 
baiting was held over their 
heads. 

NEW GENERATION 

It was the young teachers 
— the “new blood” — that 
sparked the strike. To begin 
with, their salaries are lower 
($4,800 a year) and they must 
teach for over seven years 
before they get a meaningful 
raise. Secondly, the younger 
people are more inclined to 
identify themselves with labor 
and they are not afraid of 
words like “unprofessional.” 
"Decent pay and working con- 
ditions for teachers is the 
first step in improving the 
schools,” was their answer. 

H. Bear 


Algerian Revolution Enters New Stage 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Algerian Reconstruction Affects Europe & Africa 

One of the urgent problems will be the expropriation of large 
European-owned estates for the resettlement of landless peasants 
and unemployed agricultural workers. This will involve also the 
conversion of hundreds of thousands of acres of commercial 
vineyards to food production for undernourished Algeria. 

The magnitude of that struggle is only hinted at by just one 
recent incident. On April 19, Algerians demonstrating against 
continuing OAS depradations were surrounded by the riot police 
who prove so ineffectual at rounding up the OAS. 

* * « 

If Algeria looks North across the Mediterranean to France, 
it also faces South across the Sahara to the rest of emergent 
Africa. In Angola, for example, freedom fighters against Por- 
tugal’s tyranny have received military training and equipment 
from the FLN. In turn, from sub-Sahara Africa came the funda- 
mental protest against de Gaulle’s use of the Sahara for his 
murderous nuclear testing adventures. 

Though Algeria was forced to grant him the right to con- 
tinue A-Bomb testing, Algerians' opposition has already been 
expressed in their insistence that the newly discovered wealth 
of the Sahara shall be used for education, health and liberation 
from poverty. 

In the end, reconstruction in Algeria will not be a question 
of statistical tables, economic exploitation or capital investment 
blueprints. Whatever the political regroupments, whatever the 
theoretical clarifications, whatever the historic mobilizations 
Algeria has yet to experience the bulwark against the counter- 
revolution — and therefore the promise for reconstruction on new 
human beginnings — is the creative activity of the mass movement. 
It has already shown that its human links stretch from Angola 
across jungle, desert and sea to the heart of Paris. 

— V. L. J. Granger 


Or. Pauling Scores JFK’s ‘Only 1%’ 

The following are excerpts from a letter by Dr. Linus 
Pauling, from THE NEW YORK TIMES, April 15, 1962. 
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Workers Protest Austerity Program 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M. D. 

Food and Health 


(Continued from Page 1) 
our resources, nationalize major 
means of production, mining 
and petroleum. The lot of the 
workers doesn’t seem to matter 
to these politicians. They are 
unfit to enjoy the confidence of 
the people. It is our struggle 
that put them into power be- 
cause we wanted freedom. We 
don’t have any now.” 

• 

Another speaker — Michael 
Imoudou, President of the Na- 
tional Trades Union Congress — 
revealed that workers only 
earned five shillings six pence 
a day for 26 working days a 
month, and in the regions this 
goes down to two shilling seven 
pence, while in the mines it is 
as low as one shilling a day, not 
to mention actual “tribute la- 
bor” for those who do odd jobs 
and for payment “the master is 
the sole authority.” 

In these provinces “you just 
whistle and 400 people appear 
for work. I am sure we would 
like to see the country indus- 
trialized. We would also like to 
see the average wage raised. We 
will not support the develop- 
ment program that exploits the 
people for the benefit of foreign 
investments. The average Ni- 
gerian capitalist is just small 
fry. The foreign imperialists are 
back, only now it is worse be- 
cause they have Nigerians as 
the front . . . When we fought 
for independence they called 
upon you and your vote. Tour 
vote put the leaders in office. 
Since then there has been no 
increase in wages. Five to six 
people live in a single room. As 
against these, conditions, the sal- 
aries of the Ministers and the 
£25,000 homes. 

“It isn't only homes and sal- 
aries- but allowances. They have 
allowances for car, allowances 
for driver, allowances for this, 
allowances for that, allowances. 
This is our country because we 
are all Nigerians— every one of 
us. But this budget makes the 
poor poorer and the rich richer. 
What is Balewa (the Prime Min- 
ister) free for? To rob the peo- 
ple. They say they are ‘sacrific- 
ing’ — the ministers are to take 
a 10 per cent cut. That is no 
cut at tall. Britain was the ex- 
ploiter: It still is, and now they 
have these Ministers to help 
them when the average laborer 
gets only £75 a year.” 

At this there were cries from 
the audience “No, only £60.” 
“No, only £50.” and “Shame! 
Shame!” The speaker continued, 
“The people who should pay for 
this budget are those with the 
huge salaries. The six year de- 
velopment plan is asking for 
the unbridled exploitation of 
our people.” “Are we prepared 
to live in these conditions?” 

A cry went up “No, No!” 
And when Mr. Molokwu, the 
President of the Tenants Asso- 
ciation, said, “We are going to 
say ’No’ to the austerity budget 
so loud Balewa will hear us in 
his palace,” those present not 
only exercised their lungs in 
“No” but began to shout again 
“Izwe Lethu,” and sing, "Free- 
dom, Freedom, Freedom for 
you. Freedom for me. The Min- 
isters don’t want freedom.” 

MB. MOLOKWU said that 
workers pay £5 a month rent 
for a single room while those 
in the regions pay only £ 1 
5 shillings. In addition they 
have to pay for three months 
in advance, sometimes for as 
much as nine months in ad- 
vance. 

“And you have to pay another 
guinea as agreement and when 
you look at this paper called 
agreement you find yon agree 
to fix everything and the land- 
lord agrees to nothing. The Min- 
isters themselves own these 
houses, that’s why they don’t 
want rent control. The word, 
landlord, should be totally abol- 
ished; they’re all shy locks. We 
say don’t pay more than £2 


a month. If they call you to 
court, we will defend you.” 

• 

Other trade unionists spoke — 
Mr. Wahab O. Goodluck, Sam 
U. Bassey of the Municipal and 
General Workers Union and Mr. 
Jinadu, President of Loco Run- 
ning Shed Union. The biggest 
applause of all went to the 
statemeint “If we all unite, we 
shall ferce the hands of those 
we put into office. No guns, no, 
no guns. The seeds of revolution 
in this country have been 
planted. They will grow. We 
shall meve forward.” 

• 

To me, however, the most ex- 
citing moment was when a 
Hausa youth made a brief 
speech about African socialism. 
He said we “want a socialist 
Nigeria” because the Northern 
part of the country is the most 
backward where feudal emirs 
still rule and Hausa language 
is used by those potentates to 
hide a monolithism that outdoes 
Russian totalitarianism. As the 
main song -for the youth puts 
it: 

“There is victory for us 

In the Struggle for Africa 

There is victory for us 

For us, for us. 

In the struggle ftr Africa 

There is victory.” 

THE ROLE OF the young 
women also was evident and 
Miss Sola Adudonojo, the Sec- 
retary of the Students’ Affairs 
for the Nigerian Youth Con- 
gress, brought out laughter 
throughout when she introduced 
the Resolution proposed, _ by 
saying “The rogues who sit in 
the parliament every day will 
have to listen. If it doesn’t 
change their minds, we will 
take other action.’.’ The Resolu- 
tion reads: 

“Whereas the Economic Pro- 
I gramme 1962-1968 was prepared 
in consultation not with the 
Nigerian people but with im- 
perialist countries; 

“Whereas this Programme en- 
visaged that Nigeria shall con- 
tinue to be a semi-colonial raw 
material appendage of impe- 
rialist industrial countries; 

“Whereas what the Nigerian 
people need is the indus- 
trialization of this country so 
as to provide a basis for in- 
dependence and rapid national 
growth; ... 

“Whereas it is clear from this 
so-called austerity budget that 
this present government, being 
a government of capitalists and 
Landlords is only interested in 
pumping money into the hands 
of capitalists and Landlords and 
increasing the profits of capi- 
talists, landlords, monopolists, 
imperialists and their hangers 
on, and has shown gross lack 
of interest in the welfare and 
development of ordinary peo- 
ple; . . . “Be it resolved . . .” 
to reject the budget. 

The Resolution also “De- 
mands and calls upon the work- 
ers, peasants, youths, tenants 
j and other sections of the com- 
i mon people to form a United 
: Front to develop the movement 
to continue the struggle for: 
(a) the control of rents and 
prices; (b) a policy of automatic 
wage increases in the face of 
j on-coming inflation. 

“Calls for and asks the Ni- 
i gerian people to call for a com- 
mission of inquiry into the prop- 
erty owning capacity of Min- 
; isters of state. Parliamentarians 
and High political functionaries 
I and fix an upper limit of prop- 
erty ownership.” 

• 

I must also add a personal 
note. I was most elated when 
they asked me also to vote for 
this Resolution which was 
passed unanimously, although 
I most certainly was a - “for- 
eigner,” and despite the fact 
that before the meeting started 
there was a good deal of suspi- 
cion of any American. This is 
so not only because of the role 
of American imperialism but 
because the trade unions in 


America, through the ICFTU 
(International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions) are con- 
sidered as tney put it “an in- 
truder into African affairs. We 
do not believe in any bloc. East 
or West and don’t want to be- 
come a pawn of any. We want 
only African unions. The others 
intrude in our affairs and try 
to buy . . .” 

By the time, however, I ex- 
plained that the rank and file 
workers in America have as lit- 
tle use for the trade union lead- 
ers in their country, and con- 
sider them bureaucrats whether 
they are on American or Afri- 
can soil, a fraternal bond was 
created. At the end they wanted 
to know why didn’t I vote and 
they wouldn’t listen to the fact 
that I wasn’t Nigerian. 

Rev. Shuttlesworth 
Speaks at 
NAACP Meeting 

Detroit — I recently attend- 
ed an NAACP membership 
rally held at the Dexter Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, where 
Rev. Shuttlesworth of Birm- 
ingham, Alabamy was the 
principle speaker. 

After listening to half a 
dozen other speakers that 
proceeded him to the plat- 
form you could feel the dif- 
ference as soon as he began 
to speak. He is someone that 
is a living part of the strug- 
gles for Negro equality in 
this country. He said it is 
easy enough to be an idealist 
so long as ideals are unrel- 
ated to action. 

Rev. Shuttlesworth is a 
man of action when it comes 
to civil rights. He has found 
himself as the defendent in 
over 30 court actions. He 
said many things about the 
weak-kneed ministers who 
stand up only to walk from 
their studies to the pulpit. 

* * *- 

I felt the positive point was 
When he critized anyone for 
, having an unholy marriage 
.Without any chance of di- 
vorce, to either the Demo- 
craets or Republicans. Any 
time a politician can say he 
has your vote in his pocket 
he never has to worry about 
you and there is nothing you 
can force him to do, he said. 

A hunter never worries 
about the bird he has in his 
pocket, the one he doesn’t 
have is the one he is looking 
for. 

He said the Negro people 
should have more strength, 
especially in the North, 
where we can demand what 
is so vital to us. 

* * * 

Before Rev. Shuttlesworth 
spoke, the Chairman of the 
National Executive Board of 
the NAACP, Bishop Spotts- 
wood, spoke. He praised Mrs. 
Rosa Parks, who was there, 
and who sparked the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott. What 
shocked me was that he stood 
there and said it was planned 
by the NAACP. 

I was in Montgomery 
several times during the boy- 
cott and spoke to Rev. Martin 
Luther King and I remember 
him saying that he did not 
know what caused it. He 
said, the bus drivers and the 
white newspapers set off the 
mass resistance. The plan was 
for a one day boycott and it 
was effective, however, the 
day after the bus drivers re- 
[ fused to pick up Negro 
passangers. The Montgomery 
• Advertiser, a white daily 
! newspaper, blasted the Negro 
citizens of Montgomery. And 
the Negro citizens of Mont- 
gomery began their now 
famous bus boycott. 

I : — Negro reader 


In the past few years all of 
us have heard many opinions 
from authorities and would be 
authorities about what consti- 
tutes a proper diet for man. 
However, I believe we are still 
very far from knowing all that 
needs to be known about food 
essential to health. Slowly by 
experimentation, observation | 
and trial and error medicine has 
in the past century accumulated 
a good deal of pertinent infor- 
mation. But nothing in medical 
knowledge can remain static, or 
completely true. 

Recently there was uncov- 
ered clinical evidence that 
chronic . overdosage of the 
commonly used Vitamin D 
can lead to poisoning of 
young children and produce 
mental retardation. There is 
also evidence of Vitamin A 
poisoning in children with 
symptoms of swelling and 
hair loss and pain which ap- 
peared only during massive 
overdosage. I don’t know 
whether most “health” food 
stores proprieters are aware 
of these unfolding problems 
as they “push” thdr products. 

There are animals of much 
greater physical vigor and 
power than man, who remain 
healthy on the widest variety of 
animal or vegetable food. There 
are men who appear to do well 
when subsisting entirely for 
years on one type of food: fish, 
meat or fowl or vegetable. 

I have talked to hundreds of 
people, who have reached the 
age of 70-80 or even 90, in 
relatively good condition ment-. 
ally and physically, as to what 
kind of eating habits, food likes 
and dislikes they possessed, but 
have failed to find a common 
denominator. 

THE ANIMAL BODY is an 
immense complex of inter-re- 
lated and inter-dependent chem- 
ical and physical processes 
whose purpose is to extract 
from its environment particular 
material which it can use to 
build and repair its own organ- 
ism and obtain energy as well 
in this food breakdown and re- 
conversion. More and more we 
are recognizing the importance 
of the molecular, the atomic and 
even the sub-atomic particles in 
this very basis of the living pro- 
cess. Over the ages the human 
mechanism through modifies- 

Picket JFK 
in Berkeley 

San Francisco — A picket line 
against Kennedy was organized 
by a group calling themselves 
the Ad Hoc Committee for 
March 23, the date that Ken- 
nedy spoke in Berkeley. As I 
understand it, any group could 
join to help make up regula- 
tions and to help compose the 
open letter to Kennedy that 
was passed out at the demon- 
stration. Several groups stayed 
out because they felt only one 
issue should be presented rath- 
er than the multiplicity of in- 
terests and causes that were 
paraded. 

Others were afraid that any 
group at all would be allowed 
in, or any individual, and they 
had visions of marching along- 


Editor’s Note: 

In the March issue of News 
& Letters the incorrect figure 
of ”$42 billion” appeared as the 
sum the so-called Alliance for 
Progress was pouring into Latin 
America. It should have read 
“$20 billion over a ten-year pe- 
riod.” 


tion based on environmental 
changes, or on internal changes 
resulting from mutation related 
to incidental radioactive fall- 
out from outer space, has 
learned to use different types 
of fuel through changing vari- 
ous organs and systems. 

Our digestive system, as well 
as our nervous circulatory and 
excretory units, are special to 
man and unlike the fish or the 
horse no matter how similar the 
function. Our digestive glands, 
in the stomach wall, the liver, 
the pancreas, make chemicals 
adapted to our human needs. 
But even each single individual 
has his own particular variation, 
his unique difference with oth- 
ers in food processing. 

NOT ALL HUMAN family 
strains have kept pace with the 
changing average in internal 
system modifications. Some 
have digestive defects which 
they pass on to their descend- 
ents to one degree or another — 
often according to known Men- 
delian Laws. Sometimes these 
disabilities appear in one per- 
son only with passage of years 
or become manifest after the 
stress of severe illness. Such 
persons may not do a good job 
of splitting sugars, or starches 
or proteins, or move the ma- 
terial along fast enough in their 
digestive assembly line. The 
disability may be severe or just 
a slight modification of the 
normal. 

Allergy or hypersensitivity to 
certain material is very com- 
mon among us. Everyone has 
heard of food allergy as well — 
hives after eating strawberries 
or shell fish, a rash after drink- 
ing milk, itching after chocolate. 
However, not all reactions to 
food are violent or even mani- 
fest. 

Many people after milk or 
other particular food get some 
degree of nausea, obscure ab- 
dominal discomfort, bloating, 
fullness and changes of elimina- 
tion rhythm. These are after the 
organism’s reaction to food it 
is not capable of handling be- 
cause of some slight impair- 
ment of chemical harmony at 
the molecular level. There is 
however little doubt that similar 
chemical digestive impairment 
can be induced even at the 
molecular and atomic level by 
mental and emotional condi- 
tioning. ■ 

SOME DIFFICULTY with 
food processing can come from 
other directions. Lack of regu- 
latory hormones such as those 
from the thyroid gland, or from 
an excess accumulation of uric 
aci d — a protein breakdown 
product due to a defect of the 
kidney excretory mechanism. 

(Continued Next Issue) 


side of rightists, which would 
of course be intolerable. As it 
turned out, the only rightist 
group preseht had a counter- 
picket line because they would 
certainly not join the liberals 
or leftists in parade; it was 
made up of five YAF mem- 
bers. 

* * 

The count of actual Ad Hoc 
marchers seemed accurately set 
at 510, and there were at least 
as many blue buttoned helpers 
who served to c o n t r ol the 
crowds and keep the line mov- 
ing. The Committee did exer- 
cise some control on the signs 
that went into the show; one 
that said “Kennedy Stinks” was 
not allowed, although almost 
everyone agreed with it. As 
usual, that was the one sign 
that got a full photograph. 

— New Reader 
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Christmas Island Tests Evoke Mass Protest 


(Continued from Page 1) 

fall - out. Radioactive fall - out 
knows no Iron Curtain. The 
strontium 90, cesium 137, iodine 
131, and carbon 14 that are con- 
tained within it fall in lethal 
doses on both sides of that cur- 
tain. 

It is, clear that Kennedy and 
Khrushchev alike listen only to 
those they want to hear. In 
their power struggle for world 
domination they refuse to listen 
to the world’s population that 
raises its voice in a resounding 
“no” to further nuclear tests. 
Kennedy can hand out coffee 
to the 8,000 students that picket- 
ed the White House in Febru- 
ary but he won’t listen to their 
life and death plea to stop 
nuclear testing. 

Neither Russia nor the United 
States listens to the Japanese 
people — who have suffered the 
most, first from “war-time” use 
of the A-bomb and then from 
“peace-time” testing in the Pa- 
cific — when they demonstrate 
against the resumption of test- 
ing. 

The United States refused to 
listen even to the Japanese 
Government’s protests against 
the designation of an “off limits 
zone” to be devoted to nuclear 
weapons testing. It happens that 
the “off limit zone” around 
Christmas and Johnston Islands 
are important Japanese fishing 
grounds. But the two nuclear 
titans poison oceans with the 
same irresponsibility that they 
poison the atmosphere. 

THE “GRATING VOICE” 

OF EDWARD TELLER 

As far back as 1957, when 
world-wide protests forced the 
United States to call special 
hearings to determine whether 
or not to continue polluting the 
atmosphere, in two days the 
signatures of 2000 scientists 
were collected on a petition call- 
ing for an end to H-bomb tests. 
Half this number were gene- 
ticists and' biologists. 

But the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration at that time found an 
able spokesman and the voice 
of Edward Teller prevailed. The 
tests were not abandoned until 
the fall of 1958, after the United 
States had finished their planned 
series — just as Khrushchev’s 
call for a new moratorium came 
after he had finished his series 
that began in the fall of 1961. 

MODERN SCIENCE 

Today Kennedy too chooses 
the harsh face and the grating 
voice of Edward Teller, who 
insistently pushes for further 
nuclear testing, reveling in his 
position as midwife to death, 
and bringing into focus the sad 
state of science in the modern 
world. Teller whitewashed even 
the Russian series of tests last 
fall by stating, “Let’s keep the 
record straight, fall-out from 
tests is not a danger.” 

Another so - called scientist 
William Elwood Ogle, scientific 
director of the present series of 
tests, stated, “There’s hardly 
anything more technically fas- 
cinating to contemplate than a 
bomb . . . It’s a little universe 
unto itself, one in which we 
don’t know the detailed physi- 
cal laws which govern it.” Time 


magazine reports “Even when 
atomic bombs killed thousands 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Ogle 
felt no revulsion. ‘I wasn’t hor- 
rified,’ he said. ‘After all, our 
purpose was to do just that.’ ” 

The danger in the existence 
of these horrendous weapons in 
this class-cleaved society is not 
from fall-out alone. For the 
first time in history man con- 
templates not merely the de- 
struction of men but the an- 
nihilation of mankind. This dark 
fear is superimposed upon al- 
ready existent anxieties, which 
for some makes life itself un- 
bearable. 

Last week a despondent 
Brooklyn father apprehensive 
that his yet unborn child would 
be deformed by nuclear fall- 
out, chose suicide. 

Claude Eatherly who piloted 
the plane that dropped the bomb 
that destroyed Hiroshima has 
not been the same since. A 
psychiatrist who examined him 
a couple of years ago after his 
recapture and return to a V.A. 
hospital in Texas is reported 
to have said: “He has schizoph- 
renic reactions. He has an idea 
of a mission for world dis- 
armament. This is not an un- 
natural idea, but the extent 
and fervency he believes in it 
goes beyond the normal.” 

What in all this madness is 
to prevent a scientist — who is 
adjudged sane and who can find 
nothing “more technically fas- 
cinating to contemplate than a 
bomb”, and one who realizes 
that the purpose of a bomb is to 
kill human beings — from trig- 
gering off a nuclear holocoust. 

Scientists working under the 
aegis of the State Department 
are not even sure of the con- 
sequences of their own experi- 
ments. Thus, The New York 
Times of March 17th reports, 
“There have been some sur- 
prises in the intervening time, 
such as the rapid descent of 
fall-out thrust by the bigger 
bombs into the stratosphere. 
Much of it had been expected to 
linger there for many years.” 

Following his poisoning of the 
atmosphere Khrushchev made a 
joke of the fact that his scientist 
had unexpectedly exploded a 
bigger than 50 megaton bomb. 
DEATH BY LEUKEMIA 

The New York Times con- 
tinues, “One of the uncertainties, 
in evaluating the effects of fall- 
out, is whether small radiation 
doses produce leukemia. Some 
argue that, as with the genetic 
effect, there is no threshold. 
Others believe there is. It is 
well known that large radiation 
doses may produce the disease. 

“A classic example has been 
its occurrence among those who 
survived the atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Almost one in ten of the 
1,870 who were within 1,000 
meters (1,100 yards) of one or 
the other blast — and survived 
— had developed leukemia by 
-September, 1955. The incidence 
dropped sharply at greater dis- 
tances.” 

Many more cases could be 
cited. They show with greater 
and greater clarity the abyss 
into which modern science has 
fallen. Science today is large- 
ly dependent for its sustenance 
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on government and on indus- 
try working on “defense” orders. 
Close to 90 per cent of govern- 
ment research expenditures is 
in the military field. Many 
'scientists thus associated re- 
main silent or continue to aid 
in the painting of an acceptable 
picture covering up the dangers 
of nuclear fall-out before the 
American people. The present 
controversy over a fall-out and 
nuclear detection has revealed 
a shocking degree of brain 
washing among scientists. 

* * * 

Though the press tries to dis- 
credit Nobel Prize winner Dr. 
Pauling, they cannot hide the 
report made to the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy by Dr. James F. 
Crow, Professor of Zoology and 
Genetics at the University of 
Wisconsin, as far back as 1957. 
Dr. Crow assumed a 30 year 
genetic dose from all forms of 
fall-out, based on continued 
bomb testing. “In a world popu- 
lation stable at two billion, I 
estimate that over a number of 
generations, there would be 80,- 
000 babies born with physical 
or mentaL defects, 300,000 still- 
births and childhood deaths and 
700,000 embryonic and neo-natal 


deaths.” 

Marx's statement over 100 
years ago that there cannot be 
one basis for science and anoth- 
er for life needs no further 
proof than what the capitalists, 
state-capitalists and their scien- 
tists have produced. While in 
Geneva a disarmament confer- 
ence takes place both sides make 
plans to poison the atmosphere. 
While there is mass hunger 
throughout the world, at the 
same time there is great destruc- 
tion of food. There is a frantic 
drive to reach the moon, and at 
the same time great objection to 
men who take a few minutes 
away from an assembly line in 
a factory to drink some water. 
There are vast automated fac- 
tories, and at the same time over 
five million unemployed men in 
despair. There are millions of 
humans gathered-in like animals 
to labor in “communes”. 

This is the world that capital- 
ism and state-capitalism has 
sown but in that world they have 
also grown their own grave- 
diggers. The workers and stu- 
dents throughout the world 
whose aspirations are diametri- 
cally opposed to both Kennedy 
and Khrushchev are thi only 
ones that have brought any 


sanity to this world in the past. 
They are the only ones who can 
put an end to this madness. 

THE ONLY FORCE ... 

It is the workers and students 
of Hungary who showed what 
freedom meant to them. It is 
the Negro people in the South, 
USA who have brought some 
measure of sanity to this segre- 
gation ridden land. It is every 
worker who ever walked a picket 
line who has improved condi- 
tions of labor. 

Part of the editorial of the 
last issue of News & Letters 
bears repeating: “When the fate 
of civilization, not just rhetoric- 
ally, but in the most literal 
sense of the word, is within focus 
of a global rocket, it is time 
to expose the smokescreen of 
“disarmament summitry” as any 
path to peace. To think that any 
slogans about “negotiating in 
place of testing” would stop 
those two global atomic terror- 
ists who lead the United States 
and Russia is to be guilty of 
creating the greatest illusion of 
our time . . . the only force 
capable of stopping the hand of 
those who would press the but- 
ton for a nuclear holocaust is 
the elemental activity of the 
working people of the world.” 


Our Life and Times 


ARGENTINA 

The seizure of political 
power by the Argentine 
Military, the arrest of Presi- 
dent Frondizi and the can- 
celling out of the recent 
elections, show who really 
runs Argentina— the Army! 

The regime of Frondizi, 
supported by the Kennedy 
Administration, became ex- 
tremely unpopular when he 
instituted an austerity pro- 
gram which amounted to 
austerity for the workers 
only, leaving the capitalists 
untouched. The workers ex- 
pressed their resentment 
through the Peronista trade 
unions and the recently re- 
vived Peronista political 
party. The vote gave the 
Peronistas 2,528,000 against 

2.038.000 for Frondizi and 

1.659.000 for the Peoples 
Radicals. 

The Generals have acted 
at every decisive stage in 
the history of the country to 
overthrow governments not 
to their liking. It was the 
road through which Peron 
rose to power and was the 
means of his exit. In a coun- 
try that is state-capitalist, 
with many industries owned 
by the government includ- 
ing steel and the railroads, 
the Army is also involved in 
industry. It runs steel 
plants, motor vehicle plants, 
chemical combines and other 
enterprizes in which it is 
the employer. 

State and Army ownership 
of industry began under 
Peron, who instituted a 
piecemeal buying program 
with the assistance of the 
powerful trade unions. In 
the process he bankrupted 
the country while personal- 
ly enriching himself. After 
he was overthrown by the 
military in 1955, conditions 
for the workers in Argentina 
did not improve but became 
worse. 

Subsidies were removed, 
from food, which doubled 
and tripled in price; meat 
became so scarce that meat- 
less days were instituted in 
a country where the best 
steaks were only 8c a pound. 
Frondizi instituted a cam- 


By PETER MALLORY 

paign to “de-nationalize" the 
steel industry, make a deal 
with Standard Oil to exploit 
oil reserves, and to cut 200,- 
000 workers off the govern- 
ment payroll. 

It is little wonder thait the 
workers, when asked to ! vote, 
voted against him. 

* * * . iM 

As aftermaths oi the 

Argentine coup, the Army 
in Ecuador ordered Presi- 
dent Carlos Arosemena to 
break off relations with 
Cuba or suffer the same fate 
as Frondizi. He complied. 

* * * 

In Peru the Army has laid 
down an open threat against 
Victor Haya de la Torre, who 
is running for President 
with a good chance ox being 
elected. Torre is the leader 
of the non-communist left. 
The Army stated, “Haya will 
never set foot in the presi- 
dential palace.” 

* * * 

KENYA 

After 7 weeks the Kenya 
constitutional conference in 
London has ended with gen- 
eral satisfaction that a form- 
ula has been found that will 
lead to independence for 
Kenya. 

Mr. Jomo Kenyatta and 
Mr. Ronald Ngala will j hold 
joint power on an equal 
basis representing the Kanu 
and Kadu parties respective- 
ly, each with 7 ministers. 

The 65 delegates now re- 
turn to Kenya to work out a 
proposed constitution which 
is to be submitted by the 
end of July, followed by a 
general election late in the 
year. 

* * * 

THE WEST INDIES 

The elections in Jamaica 
have returned Sir Alexander 
Bustamante to power after 
seven years of being out of 
power. 77 year old Busta- 
mante defeated Norman 
Manley, age 68, head Of the 
Peoples National Party. 
Manley now holds 19 seats 
to B u s t a m e n t e’s Labor 
Party’s 26 seats. 

Both of these old men 
have fought for independ- 
ence of the West Indies. 


But whereas independence 
should mean the birth of the 
West Indies Federation, 
Bustamante has campaigned 
against it, that is, against 
the participation of Jamaica 
in the Federation. 

Last September, in a na- 
tional referendum, Jamaican 
voters rejected by a narrow 
margin a watered down, 
Manley supported, version 
of Federation. 

The serious economic 
straights of the islands, Ja- 
maica included, marked by 
the exodus of West Indians 
to Great Britain in recent 
years, stands little chance 
of improvement without 
unity among the islands. 
Otherwise the West Indies 
will be hard put to increase 
the standard of living of its 
people or build a future free 
of foreign domination. 

Cuba lies 100 miles away 
and the temptation to be- 
come puppets of the Ameri- 
can State Department is 
very great. Bustamante has 
already announced that he 
will seek a defense treaty 
with the United States to 
“protect us against foreign 
invasion.” 

* Jj£ * 

TAXES 

The Republican dominated 
legislature of Michigan has 
decided on a “fair and equit- 
able” tax to solve the state’s 
problem of insufficient in- 
come. Place another tax on 
cigarettes they say, so that 
the millionaire and the un- 
employed auto worker dis- 
placed by Automation, will 
both pay the same tax; the 
worker out of his unemploy- 
ment insurance and the mil- 
lionaire out of his surplus 
profits. This “equal taxa- 
tion” has been worked out 
previously under the 4 per 
cent sales tax method, • 
whereby the worker is taxed • 
for drugs when his family is J 
sick, his food, and his gas- • 
oline wJien he goes looking J 
for work and add to that a • 
Federal tax on his income { 
if it exceeds $700 per year • 
($13.00 a week). Such is the * 
Republican idea of “fair tax- • 


ation.” 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

MEN IN SHOP TAKE A LOOK AT 
UAW CONVENTION 

Some! workers were discussing what the recent 18th UAW 
Convention meant to them. On the question of double time pay 
for work over eight hours one worker said: “Everything possible 
is done by these union leaders to avoid the real issue. We do 
not want overtime, we do not need it if we can work eight hours 
a day and 40 hours a week steady. This is just a trick of Reuther’s 
to avoid even trying to help the unemployed. As long as he can 
say to those that are still working ‘see I got you double time pay 
for overtime work’ as though our very existence was just to get 
more money, is that all we should be interested in? For years 
we have been yelling for a 30 hour workweek with 40 hours pay 
and now he comes up with double time pay.” 

GAVE COMPANY GREEN LIGHT 

Another worker said “Those leaders are such fakers they 
should all be outstanding quarterbacks on some football team. 
I attended a meeting at the Dodge local union hall a week prior 
to the convention where Emil Mazey spoke on the' Unemployed. 
Mazey blasted Kennedy and the Administration for not doing 
something for the unemployed workers. He said that one out of 
every four unemployed workers, is Negro and something must 
be done. 

“When they negotiated the contract with the auto companies 
they did nothing about overtime work. They gave the companies 
the green light to work those employed all they wanted to." 

The day after the Convention a sign went up on the clock 
that we were' going on a nine hour schedule starting the next 
week! 

INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY? 

The other point to come out of Atlantic City that was very 
as the one and a half aiiBion dcffigg, interest 


OttR that is to be sent to the labor movements 
in Europe, Asia and Africa. I am for international solidarity and 
for helping workers throughout the world but I am sure this 
is not what Reuther has in mind. One worker said that he felt 
sure Reuther was only doing this to get a foothold over the 
working people in those countries at the expense of the workers 
in the UAW. 

Many workers feel that the thousands and thousands of 
unemployed workers here that do not have a dime to their name 
and are former UAW members that helped build that strike 
fund would not get the price of meal ticket from Reuther. 
Another worker said that because the workers in Africa are Negro 
they will probably get the crumbs if any are left. 

As it was reported in the Special article from Africa that 
appeared in the last issue of News & Letters an African trade 
unionists said: “We do not believe in any bloc East or West, 
and don’t want to become a pawn of any. We want only African 
Unions. The others intrude in our affairs . . 

REUTHER WANTS CONTROL 

The UAW leadership is carrying out the State Department 
line. Wherever billions of dollars have been poured into a 
country supposedly to buy “friendship” the State Department 
deals with the officials of the government and make them fall 
into line. Now Reuther is going after the working classes of 
these countries not so much to help them but to take over and 
control them. 

How does he possibly think that we believe he wants to help 
the workers in those countries when he does not give American 
workers in his own UAW any help. 

Blough of U.S. Steel said at the time he raised the price 
of steel that his first obligation is to the' stock holders of the 
company. I have yet to hear Reuther or any other American 
trade -union leader say with the same conviction that their first 
obligation is to the American workers. 



Reuther Ties UAW 
To Kennedy’s ‘New 


Convention 

Frontier’ 


An auto worker delegate from Kalamazoo, Michigan weary and frustrated 
after attending his first UAW Convention remarked: “Reuther controlled the whole 
thing from beginning to end. The way it was rigged Reuther could have just sent out 
notices telling us this is what is going to happen and this is how you’re going to vote. 
What a waste of money. With so many out of work, the money could have fed a lot 
f-of fotwifies.” ; I 


CORRECTION 


We regret a serious error which appeared in the Special 
Report from Nigeria on the first page of our April issue 
Because an entire line of type was dropped from the copy, 
the first paragraph read that “a mass rally was held to 
protest the austerity budget called for by the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment’s Youth Congress, the Nigerian Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Lagos Tenants Association. 

As was no doubt obvious from the report that followed, 
the Youth Congress is not a government institution, and 
the paragraph should have read: “a mass rally was held to 
protest the austerity budget called for by the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment’s Economic Programme 1963-1968. The meeting 
was called by the Nigerian Youth Congress, the Nigerian 
Trades Union Congress and the Lagos Tenants Association.” 
We wish also to clarify that Michael Imoudou, one of the 
speakers, is President of the Nigerian Trades Union Con- 
gress, not the National Trades Union Congress. 
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This autoworker gave expres- 1 Reuther proved himself a mas- 
sion to what a great many of 1 ter substitution. 


the auto workers in Atlantic 
City and back home in the shop 
felt at the conclusion of the 
18th Constitutional Convention 
of the United Automobile Work- 
ers. Once more Walter P. 


HIS PAST RECORD 

In the recession of 1953-54 he 
greeted auto workers’ protests 
against repeated speed-up and 
lay-offs with the vision of a 
Guaranteed Annual Wage which 


From The Gambia — Special to News & Letters 


The West Doesn’t Understand 

By NYASWACO 

Bathurst, Gambia — African countries, wrenching off 


the shackles of colonialism, emerge in an ideologically 
divided world. They want to safeguard their hard-won 
freedom and independence; they want to see themselves 


he quickly converted to an all 
but meaningless, Supplementary 
Unemployment Benefit. In the 
recession of 1957-58 Reuther 
gave tacit support to auto work- 
ers demands for a shorter work- 
week at the 16th Constitutional 
Convention in April of 1957 
only to call a “special” conven- 
tion nine months later, where 
he buried the shorter workweek 
saying that what was needed 
was more production for the 
country and substituted the idea 
of a “share the profits” plan 
which was scuttled as soon as 
contract negotiations began. 


Again at the 17th Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1960 after 
Reuther had successfully smoth- 
. , , . ,, . ., ... _ ; ered a growing rank and file 

as recognized, respectable states, and more than anything j movement of the une mployed 

else, they want to gain economic independence. 

WE HAVE BEEN exploited by 


the Western bloc, not the East- 
ern bloc, and on the achieve- 
ment of political independence, 
we want exploitation by the 
white master to stop. We find it 
difficult to get rid of foreign 
exploitation. It remains as the 
scar of colonialism. 

In our endeavour to find a 
way round it, we seek aid. The 
Communist bloc’s response in 
this case is quicker and more 
favourable than the West whose 
governments and their capital- 
ist firms have exploited and 
used our continent’s resources 
and manpower without much 
benefit to us, but with much 
benefit to investors in their 
stock market. 


The Communistsdo not haggle 
much over the question of aid. 
On the contrary, they encourage 
us to take aid from them — aid 
which is mostly interest-free. 

What does the West do? All 
sorts of questions are raised, 
and before the balance can be 
dipped on our side, all our ef- 
forts are needed. They say we 
must present, and they must 
investigate, the grounds for in- 
vestment so that they are to be 
satisfied. 

ARE WE NOT, on indepen- 
dence, free to declare our neu- 
trality, our unwillingness to be 
drawn into a cold war which 
will result in the total annihila- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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by taking it in under his wing, 
he subverted the auto workers 
battle against Automation, 
speed-up, and for the right to 
control their own efforts at the 
point of production. At another 
“special” convention in April 
of 1961, in the depths of still 
another recession, Reuther 
again manipulated a rank and 
file supported slogan “30 hours 
work for 40 hours pay” and 
came 'out weakly for a “flexible 
workweek” which was thrown 
away when contract negotia- 
tions began. 

HIS DUSTY BAG OF TRICKS 

Again early this month, at 
Convention Hall in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, the labor 
bureaucracy’s fair-haired boy 
reached into his dusty bag of 
tricks to give still a new twist 
to the shorter workweek, a 
“flexible workweek” which al- 
legedly would shorten the work- 
week in periods of high unem- 
ployment to absorb into the 
work force, laid-off workers. 
Reuther further suggests that a 
Federal fund be built up to sub- 
sidize the poorer employers to 
aid them in meeting the ex- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Inadequate Medical Aid Bill 
Too Liberal for A.M.A. & Co. 


The campaign to prevent 
the passage of the King- 
Anderson Bill in Congress, 
that would provide for 
some degree of medical care 
through Social Security is 
being stepped up. At the 
center of the drive is the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion. Close by is the drug 
industry. The American 
Hospital Association ap- 
pears to be a somewhat re- 
luctant member of the 
team- In the background 
giving solid support are the 
chambers of commerce, 
merchant and manufactur- 
ing organizations, insurance 
companies and big business 
in general. 

In advance of this line are a 
number of newly formed group- 
ings of doctors and lay people, 
chiefly on paper and called “in- 
dependent grass root.” They 
claim to have no direct connec- 
tion with the A.M.A., and solicit 
financial support from doctors 
and promote letter writing to 
congressmen. 

It is noteworthy that many 

6 Lewis Kicks 
Pail Over 9 

Scotts Run, W. Va. — We 
just happened to bump into 
each other by accident. 
About four years had gone 
by since we worked to- 
gether in the mine, and we 
decided to talk about old — 
and present — times over a 
cold bottle of beer. 

The Automation of the mines 
— the continuous miner — had 
taken our jobs from us. He was 
now old enough to have retired, 
and I was lucky enough to have 
gotten another job. 

We talked about strikes, how 
we used to all be out on the 
picket lines fighting for higher 
wages at first, then for better 
conditions — winning the wel- 
fare fund, fighting for seniority 
(this time against both Lewis 
and the coal operators), fighting 
against the company’s attempts 
to speed-up the men and trying 
to make them work in unsafe 
conditions to get the coal. 
PROGRESS— BACKWARD 

As he talked, some things 
went through my mind, too. 
“You know,” I said, “it sure 
does seem strange now. All 
those years we were fighting to 
better ourselves, but it just 
seemed that with every year 
things got worse. Little by little, 
benefits were cut off from the 
Welfare Fund — first the medi- 
cal coverage was cut, then the 
widows’ benefits cut off alto- 
gether, then the miners’ pen- 
sions cut from $100 to $75, and 
then the ruling that if you’re 
off for more than a year, you're 
not covered by the fund at all. 

“And on top of all this, there’s 
the Automation that’s chopped 
us to pieces so far as working 
Is concerned, to say nothing of 
the horrible conditions the guys 
that are still working have to 
put up with. It sure makes you 
think that you have made real 
steady progress — and all of it 
backward.” 

GOOD MILK, BUT— 

He laughed at a thought that 
just struck him: 

“Now I’ve been around farms 
a long part of my life,” he 
said, “and Lewis reminds me of 
a cow I had once. The cow gave 
good milk all right. Real good 
milk. But it always kicked the 
pail over after it gave it. Lewis 
has been kicking our pail over 
real regular like, but he sure 
has treated those coal operators 
good for a long time now.” 


of the activists in these groups 
have membership in other re- 
actionary organizations such as 
Freedom Clubs, America First, 
and the Birch Society. 
BOYCOTT FEELER 

The recent announcement of 
a number of New Jersey doc- 
tors that they would not give 
medical care to patients under 
the social security plan is a 
new tactic in the campaign — 
apparently a feeler to measure 
public reaction. 

Such a threat of boycott does 
not represent the feelings of 
the great number of doctors 
who are not happy about the 
fact that, though most people 
think very highly of their 
physicians, many do not think 
highly of the organization of 
physicians — the A.M.A. 

There are nearly 17 million 
people in the U.S. who are over 
65. Of these people the A.M.A., 
in opposition to the King-An- 
derson Bill, has this to say: 

1. The majority are relative- 
ly well off and can afford priv- 
ate medical care or private 
medical insurance. 2. Most 
of them are in good health. 3. 
Medical care is not a “right” of 
anyone; therefore a means test 
to determine financial status is 
desirable. 4. Government in- 
surance means government con- 
trol. This will limit the ability 
of physicians to provide good 
medical care since the social 
security approach would freeze 
a level of benefits which could 
not respond to the art and 
science of medicine. 

I believe that only the last 
point is worthy of attention. 

It is true that a physician 
who becomes primarily an 
agent of the state may not be 
able to do his best for the sick 
individual because of limita- 
tions on the scope and extent 
of the services that may be 
provided. However the situa- 
tion is no different now for one 
who is ill and has little income 
or property, or is covered by 
private medical insurance that 
today is widely sold and often 
completely inadequate. 

BRITISH PRACTICE 
SCORED 

A British doctor, John R. 
Seale, who is now touring and 
lecturing in the U.S. under the 
auspices of the A.M.A., states 
that the British government, 
since nationalization of the 
medical service, is concerned 
chiefly with keeping down costs 
and hence British medicine has 
gradually deteriorated in qual- 
ity since 1948. 

He states that the govern- 
ment has failed to build re- 
quired hospitals; that the en- 
ergies of nurses and doctors 
are wasted as they work in in- 
efficient surroundings; that the 
income of general practitioners 
has dropped considerably and 
many are leaving the country. 
COST SHOULD NOT RULE 

This may be all true and 
worthy oi criticism. There is 
apparently more concern with 
cost than with quality of medi- 
cal care. It is also not ab- 
normal for a doctor to be con- 
cerned about his livelihood or 
the pressures from outside 
sources which influence his 
ability to do good work. 

The physician is the best 
judge of what makes for good 
medical care. Yet the physieian 
often seems to be more involv- 
ed with his own security than 
the well-being of the patient. 
Certainly the A.M.A. has no 
answer to the evils of state 
bureaucracy with its potential 
of factory-like medical care, 
other than county, state or 
federal charity, or more ef- 
ficient salesmanship by insur- 
ance companies of policies that 
satisfy neither patient nor doc- 
tor. 

[ The heant of the problem 
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Glasgow Report Notes Decline of 
Industry, Lack of Labor Leadership 

By Harry McShane 

Glasgow, Scotland — Today is an appropriate occasion for drawing attention to 
the every serious position facing the Scottish workers on the one hand, and the un- 
satisfactory political situation on the other. The number of workers unemployed is 
steadily going up. At the time of writing the number is 85,000. 

The basic industries are in a j 
state of decline. Nationalisation 
has led to the closing of coal 
mines in various parts of Scot- 
land. On the railways, many 
train services have been can- 
celled and stations closed. The 
shipbuilding industry is in a 
bad way, and this has had seri- 
ous effects on the steel indus- 
try. 

LEADING FIGURES in the 
trade unions have been adding 
to their reputations by de- 
manding that industry be di- 
rected to Scotland. They have 
got to the stage of asking that 
privately-owned industry be 
subsidised. While fighting 
against the effects of national- 
isation, they call for more na- 
tionalisation, and at the same 
time, they demand that the 
Government assist private en- 
terprise. They do everything 
except encourage the workers 
to take action on their own 
behalf. 

* * * 

The Scottish Area of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers is 
under Communist Party con- 
trol, but the Communist lead- 
ers have intervened to prevent 
the miners from doing any- 
thing about It. They take up a 
cynical attitude when it is sug- 
gested that the problem be 
viewed from a Socialist angle. 

Nothing is said to the miners 
about a fight for a shorter 
working week. 

To add to the troubles of 
the workers, rents of houses 
owned by local authorities 
have been increased in many 
parts of the country. In Glas- 
gow, where 120,000 houses 
are owned by the local au- 
thority, rents are due to rise 
by 50 per cent at the end of 
May. This follows on a pre- 
vious rent increase imposed 
three years ago. 

THE RENT INCREASES 
have been forced on the local 
authorities by the Government. 

A new Act of Parliament has 
been passed to give the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland great- 


and the reason the A.M.A. 
arguments have no validity, 
however, is that most doctors, 
nurtured in a capitalist cul- 
ture and with a capitalist men- 
tality, do not look beyond the 
deformity that is today stig- 
matized as “socialized medi- 
cine.” 

They fail to see that this is 
merely an extension of a facet 
of capitalism to its ultimate or 
state form. They are blind to 
the need of a different quality 
of human association that can 
and must come into existence; 
one where human labor and 
wants are not the market 
values of commodity produc- 
tion. 

NEED HUMAN MEASURE 

To understand this requires 
a belief in human values which 
means nothing else than a feel- 
ing for the potential of self 
development which is in each 
one of us. 

In our present civilization, 
based on a relationship between 
things, monstrosities and de- 
formities in human relations 
are inevitable — they are in fact 
its life blood. To see this con- 
cretely one need only look at 
how our congressmen and in- 
dustrialists enthusiastically ap- 
prove billions of dollars for im- 
proving the caliher of the mili- 
tary and how bitterly they op- 
pose a few millions for improv- 
ing the health of the elderly. 

, : — M. D. 


er powers in this regard. It is 
well to note the fact that wages 
are lower in Scotland than in 
most parts of England. 
COMMUNISM INFLUENCE 
Most of the Scottish local au- 
thorities have Labour majori- 
ties. Approximately half of the 
parliamentary representatives 
from Scotland are in the 
Labour Party. On the whole, 
the parliamentary representa- 
tives are poor specimens. All 
the younger members are con- 
cerned about their careers, and, 
consequently, they are, without 
exception, loyal supports of Mr. 
Gaitskell. 

Communist influence is 
growing in the trade unions. 
They have control of most 
of the trades councils. They 
can carry anything they like 
in Glasgow Trades Council 
where they are well en- 
trenched in the Executive 
Committee. In their efforts 
to win support in the Labour 
Party they remain silent on 
many important issues. They 
seem only concerned about 
winning support for Russian 
foreign policy. 

THEIR INFLUENCE on the 
Scottish Trades Union Con- 
gress is also strong. At the 
Congress, held in April, they 
were there in full force. The 
Scottish Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, together -With the 
Industrial Organiser, travelled 
from Glasgow to Aberdeen and 
were able to be in attendance 
at every function organized in 
connection with the Congress. 


They held a social function 
which was attended by a num- 
ber of delegates, including 
some members of the Labour 
Party. At this function; 40 
pounds were collected for the 
Communist Party. 

* * * 

They have been quite 
shameless regarding their 
support for the nuclear tests 
carried out by Russia. Their 
interest in the campaign 
against nuclear warfare be- 
gan to lag until the Ameri- 
can tests were mooted. They 
gave full support to the re- 
cent Aldermaston march. 
Yet, prior to the last demon- 
stration against the Polaris 
ship at Holy Loch, they re- 
fused to handle a leaflet 
connected with the campaign 
because it made reference to 
the Russian tests. 

Some time ago, Glasgow 
Trades Council passed a reso- 
lution opposing nuclear tests. 
It was made clear that it meant 
all tests. It was based on a let- 
ter from a trade union branch. 
Two days later, the Daily- 
Worker, in a two and a half 
line report, said that the Trades 
Council protested against the 
America tests. With them the 
truth does not matter. 

Pioneers like John Maclean, 
James Connolly and Keir Har- 
die were bom in Scotland. It 
cannot be denied, however, that 
Scotland also produced many 
careerists and opportunists, 
and they were not all confined 
to the Labour Party. 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


I am turning my column over 
this issue to a union man who 
tells of his experiences. — A.T. 

• 

(Continued from last issue) 

I was working my way 
through college at the time I 
joined the union. I happened to 
be on the debating teani and 
the teacher asked if there was 
anybody that carried a union 
card. I said, “yes” and that 
put me up to debate “the closed 
shop.” The debate took place 
at a church. 

It was the first time that I 
have entered into a debate, 
especially in a church, where 
there was so much cat-calls, 
curses, nasty words and in gen- 
eral feelings running high on 
both sides. If you happened to 
satisfy the closed - shoppers, 
well of course they were rooting 
for you and the others were 
hooting against you aqd vice 
versa. 

Anyway, some officers of the 
National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks were there and 
afterwards came over and con- 
gratulated me and asked why I 
didn’t turn up at the union 
meetings. I explained that my 
school studies kept me away. 
They said, “we’re campaigning 
to make it 100 per cent closed 
shop” and a fellow that can talk 
like you and thinks like you can 
help in the organizing of this 
union. I decided to help. 

I went first to the substitute 
clerks. Being that they hadn’t 
received appointments yet to go 
on full time they were the most 
likely to join. They had plenty 
of grievances and there was no 
trouble signing them up. 

I bumped into a little dif- 
ferent situation with the 
laborers. The laborers 1 when 
( they weren’t doing heavy work 


of some kind, lifting and load- 
ing, were doing the same work 
as the clerks, but with a $500 
difference in yearly pay. They 
were quite bitter. They said 
they had been sold out by the 
local officials of the union her 
fore and they wouldn’t pay a 
cent to the union no matter 
what. 1 told them I would take 
up their cause and proved it to 
them and they said all right. 
We became 100 per cent union. 

We had a victory celebration. 
Everybody came, even the 
supervisors. All heard my 
speech on the vicissitudes of 
substituting. I called the super- 
indendents the “watch dogs of 
efficiency” and everything else. 
They came to hear what we had 
to say and I told them. 

• 

The head of the National 
Guard at the time of a Wobbly 
strike in 1928, was also a regu- 
lar employee at the Post Office. 
A good many of the employees 
were National Guardsmen and 
during that strike they pulled 
them out to help break the 
strike. They were union men 
themselves and when they came 
back to work they got the 
Bronx cheer. ^ 

I began to have trouble with 
the authorities. One way to try 
and get a good union man out 
was to try and show him up as 
an inefficient worker. The fore- 
man, who was used as a foot- 
stool for this had not asked me 
to prepare for an examination 
but I had been tipped off by 
another worker who knew what 
the trick was all about. The 
trick didn’t work, 

• 

The Sacco and Vanzetti case 
came up. The night that they 
were executed there wasn’t any- 
one working in the post office. 
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Auto Contract Robs Many 
Workers of Vacation Pay 

Detroit— Since the full introduction of Automation, 
many auto companies— and especially Chrysler Corp — 
have pulled the same trick on many production workers: 
year after year they are beating the workers out of their 
vacation pay because the contract with the union per- 
mits it. 


According to the Chrysler 
contract, a worker not only has 
to be on the payroll for eight 
months between June 1 and 
May 1, he must also be on 
the payroll on May 1 in order 
to be eligible for vacation pay. 

Now, thousands and thou- 
sands of production workers 
lose their vacation pay every 
year, some with as mueh as 20 
years seniority. Some workers 
have worked seven months and 
29 days, and by not having that 


Reuther’s Control Fails to Stifle 
Workers’ Voice at UAW Confab 


IN STEEL 


Contract Signed 
-1000 Laid Off 


Homestead, Penna. — The 
day. after the steel contract 
was signed, they laid off 
one thousand men in my 
mill. Young and old alike 
are very uncertain of jobs 
now. Most of the men laid 
off had just been called 
back to work before the 
contract was signed. 

A lot of the shops that had 
old machinery are putting in 
new machines that will take 
the place of a lot of men be- 
cause they do the whole job. 
PRESSURE IS ON 

One of the men in our de- 
partment was 65 and ready to 
retire, but his boss asked him 
to keep on working. They gave 
him an examination and he 
was O.K. He worked for six 
months. Then, three days after 
the contract was signed, they 
told him he was through. They 
pensioned him off. 

We had a metal foreman who 
was pensioned off when he was 
58 years old. He lost his new 
home because he was not able 
to keep up the payments. He 
had to move into a housing 
project with his family. 

The pressure is so Hard on 
the men in the furnace depart- 
ment at the mill that one of 
the men who has worked there 
for 34 years was given three 
pink slios because the com- 
pany said he didn’t know his 
job. He has been making steel 
for 30 years. 

A cap and key man was sent 
home three times for infrac- 
tions of the rules. The last 
time he said he would fight it 
by protesting to the union. He 
won his case through arbitra- 
tion and was paid for the days 
he was laid off. Nobody bothers 
him now. 

HIT GOVERNMENT, 

McDonald 

One of the laborers said the 
men aye already beginning to 
blame the government for the 
cutbacks in our mills in the 
valley and in Pittsburgh. 

What the workers have 
known for a long time the 
union leaders are now saying: 
that (United S t e e 1 wo r k e r’s 
president) McDonald sold the 
membership down the river. 
Where the most me* would be 
affected, they go nothing. And 
the ones with over 25 years 
seniority only got two-and-a 
half more days on their vaca- 
tions. Now they will get the 
time off. 

Only there is another kind 
of “time off,” too, and those 
thousand men laid off the day 
after the contract was signed 
can say plenty about that. And 
with the new machinery com- 
ing in, there are others that 
Will be joining them. t 


one day are not eligible for 
their vacation pay. Thus the 
company robs them of more 
than ¥300 each year, since prac- 
tically all of the production 
workers are entitled to three 
weeks vacation with pay. 

‘RIGHT TO ROB US’ 

The company is paying out 
on vacations, and started to 
call in workers on May 2 who 
will not get their vacation pay. 
Some of these workers have 
some stories to tell, like one 
who said he had not gotten his 
vacation pay for as many as 
six years — has been beaten out 
of some $1800. And the union 
tells us that the company can 
do this, because management 
has the right to set, control and 
adjust production. To which 
one worker added: “And the 
right to rob us, to the tune of 
$300 a year!” 

Another worker said, “I sure 
believe someone in the union 
leadership gets a handout for 
the way the company treats us 
every year. Now we have 
missed our vacation pay again, 
and we will be driven by Auto- 
mation to produce enough by 
our sweat and blood in seven 
months to carry the company’s 
stock pile up, while we are 
laid off for the four or five 
months so the company again 
will get out of paying thou- 
sands of workers their vacation 
pay next May.” 

“Before they started us in 
on these Automation ma- 
chines,” another worker added, 
“we got our vacation pay every 
year, every worker did. The 
union put out a leaflet before 
our last contract saying they 
would do something about it. 
But there is no change at 
Chrysler’s, though I heard that 
some minor adjustments were 
made on vacation pay at GM 
and Ford’s.” 


Atlantic City, N.J. — On 
the fourth day of the UAW 
Convention held in Atlantic 
City this month, a delegate 
said from the floor: “This 
is a dead convention. Most 
of the times you go to a 
convention and you can get 
fired up about something to 
sink your teeth into when 
you get back to your local. 
There’s nothing like that 
that’s come out of this one. 
Everybody’s talking about 
it.” 

And it was the truth. There 
was an air of something un- 
real about the proceedings, like 
all of It was window dressing. 
Somehow it reminded me of a 
lot of people who were mak- 
ing beautiful sounding speech- 
es — over' a dead corpse. 
WORKER’S VOICE LOST 

It wasn’t that the subject 
matter of some of the resolu- 
tions wasn’t important, or dealt 
with things the workers weren’t 
concerned with. Many were 
vital matters, such as speed-up’ 
Automation, organizing the un- 
organized, shorter work week, 
unemployment, civil ri g h t s, 
social security, the internation- 
al labor movement, women 
workers, the youth — and a host 
of others. 

The reason it all seemed 
without real meaning was that 
the role of the workers — the 
rank-and-file — just was not 'to 
be found. The several dele- 
gates who tried to express the 
sentiments of the rank-and-file 
on these matters, and revealed 
their attempts at trying to over- 
come these problems in their 
own way, these vioces were lost 
in the jungle of bureaucracy 
and control. (See lead article, 
P. 1 .) 


Two examples will show this 
clearly, although it could be 
shown by many, many more. 
SPEED-UP 

The first deals with the dis- 
cussion on speed-up. This res- 
olution was taken up about a 
half hour before the conven- 
tion was to adjourn on Satur- 
day evening. Hands were up 
all over the convention floor, 
with delegates anxious to speak 
out on this most important is- 
sue facing the workers — and 
especially the production work- 
ers. 

Every delegate who spoke 
told of the abuses of the com- 
pany on this matter, linking 
speed-up with Automation, un- 
employment, civil rights, the 
kind of labor man should per- 
form, the degrading influence 
it had. Most of them spoke of 
more power to strike individual 
shops, machines or lines when 
they were speeded-up. 

REUTHER ‘WITH’ MEN 

Soon it was near 6 p.m., ad- 
journment time for the day. 
Reuther took the microphone 
and, in a sympathetic voice, 
said he understood that this 
was a serious problem, but it 
was time to adjourn. And, 
after all, the UAW had a strike 
clause in the contract which 
permitted strikes over speed-up 
—and this policy was being re- 
affirmed by the resolution. 
Delegates had expressed their 
opinions, and he just wanted 
them to know that he was with 
them as was the whole Inter- 
national Executive Board in the 
battle against speed-up. But 
“There are many resolutions 
that we still have to cover, and 
it is just a matter of practical 
considerations in running the 
convention — ”. 

At this point, a delegate re- 


From The Protectorate, Brikama, The Gambia 

African Women Demand ‘Freedom Now!’ 


THOUSANDS READY 

When one listens to these 
workers’ stories and sees how 
they are hurt by this robbing, 
then listening to what went on 
at the recent UAW Convention, 
it makes you feel sick, sick to 
think you can’t do much about 
either — but also knowing that 
something must be done. 

And the workers, mainly pro- 
duction and unemployed work- 
ers, must start it, for thousands 
and thousands are ready to join 
in to change these conditions. 

The International union 
washes away hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on whatever 
they deem fit: a $30,000 ban- 
quet during the convention for 
Eleanor Roosevelt and some 
other people, flowing whiskey 
and money to buy off delegates, 
over $l-million a year to “help” 
unionize and raise living stand- 
ards of workers overseas. But 
there is nothing they can do 
to help a production worker. 
What they are doing is help 
plan away the life of the pro- 
duction worker to the company 
— and then plan some way to 
rob him of his hard-earned 
dollars. 


Workers 

Battle 

Automation 25c 

By Charles Denby 
Orders: News & Letters 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


Yesterday I had my first ex- 
perience in the Protectorate, 
where meetings are called 
without a moment’s notice, to 
be attended by hundreds, com- 
plete with political speeches, 
singing, dancing, and drums. 

The most exciting one of all, 
took place at Brikama where 
800 people gathered to hear the 
speaker of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party. The PPP is the 
opposition party here which is 
modeling itself on Pan-Ameri- 
canism and bases itself on the 
most intelligent, the most rev- 
erous of the tribes, the Man- 
dinkas. 

THE WOMEN were the most 
dramatic and inspiring of all 
the participants. Most are il- 
literate and yet they are the 
most intellgient, the most rev- 
olutionary and with the great- 
est integrity (not to mention 
the fact that they are very 
beautiful in features, in their 
carriage, with their long golden 
earrings and with some golden 
jewelry on their foreheads.) 

The extension of fraternal 
greetings to Americans, es- 
pecially Negro Americans, “and 
women like ourselves,” was 
spontaneous, and spoken simp- 
ly and movingly. 

The Chairman of the Wo- 
men’s section said: “I am very 
happy that you came here all 
•the way from America to visit 
this village and see what we 
are trying to do for our coun- 
try. Hie women are eager to 
improve their lot. They will 
get more out of independence 
than the men. Women are 
more sensible than men and no 


one can corrupt them. They 
know what is good for them 
and do not listen to bribery be- 
cause they have integrity.” The 
speaker was a young Mandinka. 

Following her was a speaker 
for the elder women, who re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation 
from the open air meeting with 
her slogan, “Freedom Now!” 

After welcoming me and say- 
ing she was speaking for the 
women elders, she said, “The 
struggle is to remove ourselves 
now from the condition of slav- 
ery toward freedom. For this 
struggle we must display in- 
tegrity. Otherwise before we 
get ourselves out of slavery we 
would again be brought into 
another.” 

She then turned to me per- 
sonally and said, “I speak to 
yon as one woman to another. 
You have made something out 
of yourself in the world, writ- 
ing books and coming to see 
us here. We women too are 
struggling for something; we 
see a future in this party, the 
PPP, which we have promised 
to support because it is fight- 
ing for freedom which we 
should have had long ago. We 
want freedom NOW!” 

Since “Freedom Now” is also 
the slogan erf the Freedom 
Riders and since I was also able 
to add what an impact the role 
of the African women in the 
African freedom struggles 
have made on the American 
workers, some of whom have 
even named their children in 
honor of these, I did not at all 
feel like a stranger but a Gam- 
bia Mandinka on the freedom 
road. 

’ —Raya Dunayevskaya 


quested a point of order; ques- 
tioned that there was a quorum 
of delegates to vote on the res- 
olution. And by this time, many 
delegates had left, leaving it 
doubtful that there was a quo- 
rum. 

DISCUSSION CONTINUED 
The delegate pointed out that 
this was a serious matter for 
the men, that the delegates who 
were not present surely would 
have remained had they known 
that the resolution would be 
taken up. 

Reuther snidely remarked 
that he “knew” it was an im- 
portant matter for the dele- 
gates to speak on such a vital 
matter “to let hte boys back 
home know that they were on 
the job.” But he was going 
to be big-hearted about it, and 
even though he really believed 
that there was a quorum pres- 
ent, he would grant that the 
discussion would be continued 
as the first order of business 
on the next day. 

As it turned out, of course, 
the delegates spoke their 
pieces, and when it was all 
over, the resolution as drawn 
up was passed. As all of them 
were. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 
The other example deals with 
civil rights. Now every auto 
worker knows that there is 
plenty of discrimination in the 
auto shops. They see it every 
day — both Negro and white, but 
mostly Negro, But the way the 
resolution read you would think 
that if there was an ounce of 
discrimination practiced by 
anybody in the UAW that the 
guilty party would be drummed 
out of the union. 

Thus it was that all delegates 
who spoke on the matter, and 
almost all speakers were 
Negroes, said that the resolu- 
tion was good, but it did not go 
far enough. Only even these 
speakers did not bring oat into 
the open what they were feel- 
ing, what they knew from their 
own experiences. You could 
feel that they were aching to 
really pour out wbat they had 
eating them up inside. And 
you could also feel that they 
really didn’t dare to, 

REAL FEELINGS 
COME OUT 

But what they didn’t dare to 
say on the floor, they dared to 
say among themselves. . And 
indeed, the real feelings of the ' 
delegates — even hand-picked 
Reutherites as many of them 
were — came out when they 
talked among themselves dur- 
ing the evenings. 

‘HEARD IT FOB YEARS’ 
Another delegate’s reaction 
to the whole convention was 
summed up in this way: 

“Reuther is plenty smart, all 
right. He knows that he’s got 
control, and what he says goes 
at these conventions. He makes 
sure it’s that way by making 
sure that his delegates are 
elected to attend. But all of 
these things that -sound so great 
here we’ve all heard before — 
we’ve been hearing it for years. 
Only at the same time, our 
conditions get worse, there are 
more unemployed, and we 
catch more and more hell on 
that line every day. And Auto- 
mation is killing us. 

"Retrther’s got big plans that 
leave the workers out of every- 
thing but paying dues to sup- 
port his big plans. Where it 
comes to what they want to do, 
their hands are tied. It’s either 
the government or Reuther that 
can do things, never the work- 
ers. And the sad part is that 
the only ones who could really 
de something about this mess 
are the rank-and-file , — and 
they’re not at the convention, 4 ' 
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Editorial 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE AND 
THE STATE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

It surprised nobody when the notorious clique of Northern 
Republicans and Southern Democrats killed the Administration’s 
literacy-test bill in the Senate the other week. Even had it passed; 
the Kennedy bill would automatically have excluded 10 per cent 
of adult Negro males from the vote. In cynical disregard of the 
fact that at least one out of every ten Negro men has been 
deprived of more than a fourth grade education, Kennedy called 
for a sixth grade education as the requirement for voting. 

A BUCKET OF WHITEWASH 

Not Only did the reactionary ruling minority in Washington 
reaffirm its century-old contempt for human rights, it gave 
Kennedy a bucket of whitewash with which to cover his equally 
deceitful policy of “gradualism” and token civil rights for 
Negroes. 

But he has no whitewash to cover the shame of what hd 
did and said when he went down to New Orleans to dedicate 
a new wharf on the Mississippi River on May 4. Here, in this 
stronghold of race hate and southern tyranny, he talked freely 
of the need of “free trade” for the “free world” but he pointedly 
and deliberately said not one single word about free human 
beings, about Negro freedom. 

On the eighth anniversary of the Supreme Court’s decision 
against school segregation, Kennedy did not even hint at the 
fact that only 12 Negro first-graders have been “integrated” in 
New Orleans schools. When we remember how the President 
brought the whole pressure of government against the steel 
companies until they retreated on the question of prices, we 
can feel sure he is not for full civil rights for the Negro people 
or he would bring the great weight of his position to the question 
of civil rights. 

The administration can appoint as many Negroes to official 
jobs as they please. They can yell as loudly and as often as they 
want to to the' dark nations saying we have two, three, or 500 
Negroes in leading government positions, something that never 
happened before this Administration. The millions of Negro 
people in the United States will continue to show the world that 
nothing short of complete and total freedom will satisfy them. 

Despite the President’s silence, despite the near blackout of 
news in the daily press, the forward movement of the Negro 
people continues without pause. In Albany, Georgia, there' are 
now 744 Negroes under indictment for a mass march in protest 
of the conviction of young sit-in demonstrators. 

A REIGN OF TERROR 

In Birmingham, Alabama, Commissioner “Bull” Connor has 
declared a virtual reign of terror against Negroe's. Birmingham 
police are accused not only of night-riding floggings of Negro 
men, but also midnight rapes of Negro women. But so powerful 
and unflagging is the force of the Negro struggle, that the city 
administration has closed all public playgrounds and all golf 
links — even to filling up the holes in the courts in and around 
Birmingham; all public swimming pools are dry and locked. 
They would deprive the whites of these facilities just as they 
would close schools rather than integrate them. 

Finally in a dehumanized attempt to break a successful boy- 
cott of Birmingham stores sparked by student youth from Miles 
College, the city even cancelled the relief program of surplus 
food distribution for the needy because most of the recipients 
are Negroes. Such is the state of affairs in the South and in the 
country. 

A new reign of terror has hit the City of Los Angelas with 
the police slaying of Muslim Ronald T. Stokes, and shooting of 
six other Muslims. 

Los Angeles Mayor Yorty’s attempt to whitewash the police 
and to carry on instead a campaign of terror against the Muslims 
with such vicious statements as, “I hope the ‘Muslims’ will be 
looked upon with horror and disdain” only focuses sharply on 
the inhuman state of civil rights not just in the South but 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States. 

The indignant Negro community has turned out in mass pro- 
test against this latest blatant act of police brutality that has 
rightly been called a “gestapo-type atrocity” by Muslim leader, 
Malcolm X. (See article page 6.) 

THE STRUGGLE IS FOR TOTAL FREEDOM 

The force of the brutal repression is only the negative mea- 
sure of the strength of the mass movement for civil rights. Hardly 
a day passes without a new sit-in, a new boycott, a new demon- 
stration taking place. Today it may be Durham, N.C., tomorrow 
it may be Ft. Smith, Ark., the next day it may be Jackson, Miss., 
or Dallas, Texas, or Nashville, Tenn. — and, indeed, it has happened 
and is happening in all these cities. 

Neither the White Citizens Councils, nor the KKK by terror, 
nor the gradualist by “tokenism” can halt this. It is the massive 
Negro struggle with the youth in the forefront that gave mean, 
ing to last summer’s Freedom Rides. It is this daily struggle 
throughout the South that will give meaning to another ride 
scheduled for this summer to be known as “Freedom Highways.” 

The aim will be to open restaurants to Negroes along all 
major highways in the South, and will be carried out by private 
motorcades as was done last fall along Route 40 near Baltimore. 

The Freedom Riders were not staking their lives for a por- 
tion of civil rights. Neither were the student Sit-Inners. The 
Negro people cannot and will not accept the line for token civil 
rights. Their struggle is for total freedom, and its strength is in 
the continuing mass movement. 
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THE UAW CONVENTION 

Speed-up and Automation 
are killing jobs and throw- 
ing thousands of workers on 
the scrap heap. Unles we 
can stop this — and the strike 
is the only real weapon we 
have to fight it— at our next 
convention you’re going to 
find a lot less workers in 
this union. * ' ' 

Delegate 
UAW Convention 
-* * * 

We have a nice sounding 
resolution on civil rights 
here, but the. only way it 
can have any meaning for 
the union or for any of us 
is if we put it to practice 
when we get back to the 
shops. There are Freedom 
Rides and sit-ins and wade- 
ins and stand-ins all over 
the country. We ought to be 
participating as a union in 
all of these things, not just 
talk about them. 

Delegate 
UAW Convention 

* * * 

When I heard that Reu- 
ther had appointed a Negro 
named Edwards to a special 
post on his exec, board, I 
figured he had taken the 
example from his leader, 
Kennedy, who made such a 
splash about creating a spe- 
cial post for Weaver. It 
made me think of a Dick 
Gregory joke I heard about 
the Weaver deal. Gregory 
said it was “nice” of Ken- 
nedy, but that he noticed 
Kennedy had had to make 
up a Special job for Weav- 
er — “after he had given 
all the good jobs to the 
white boys.” I got a good 
laugh out of that one. And 
how Reuther’s show is turn- 
ing out to be a big joke, too. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The guys in my shop don’t 
feel that Edwards will have 
any say in policy-making, 
even if he is supposed to be 
on the exec, board now. Call- 
ing him a “D i r e c t o r-at- 
large” is a funny way to 
pose it. In fact, I think it’s 
a dead give-away. 

The guys I work with 
don’t especially care whether 
Edwards gets the same sal- 
ary as the other guys on 
the board or not. To the 
people in the shop the im- 
portant thing about having 
a Negro on the exec, board 
was having his voice there in 
making policy. 

Most of the Negroes figure 
Reuther is just trying to 
have an answer for the many 
workers who have been criti- 
cising him for not having 
any Negro on the top board 
all these years. But they 
don’t feel that having a 
Negro as “Director-at-large” 
without any weight will 
make it any different now. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

Reuther’s 36 page speech 
to the UAW Convention 
made Castro look like a 
piker. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I guess you could call 
what they got in the UAW 
with this new apponitments 
of Edwards a kind of “token 
integration” of the union, 
couldn’t you? 

: , t Auto Worker 

Ohio 


In my shop I very 'often 
hear some whites say, “HoW 
much more are you goihfe to 
demand” when a Negro' asks 
for his rights. We don’t want 
any more than the whites 
have, and when we ask or de- 
mand something, it isn't that 
we’re seeking special privi- 
leges, we’re just seeking 
equality of treatment. It’s no 
more than that, but it’s sure 
no less than that that we’ll 
ever be satisfied with. 

Delegate 

UAW Convention 

* * * - J. y . ■ 

FOR DETROIT WORKERS 

Here is something Detroit 
workers should get a good 
laugh out of. In an article 
for AFRICA NYAATO I 
couldn’t believe my eyes 
about the constant reference 
to “Michigan Machines.” But 
it was indeed a “Michigan 
Machine” — some’ road build- 
ing equipment sent from De- 
troit that is constantly break- 
ing down: “Everyday the 
plant fitters are trying to 
bring the Michigan Machines 
up to date, but the present 
mechanical superintendent is 
not ready to hold even the 
smallest-spanner to do a job. 
Therefore he is not fit to 
work on Gambian soil . . j” 

The correspondent (from 
works team on the Bansung 
road) then says that the pork- 
ers told the superintendent: 
“You are quite aware of the 
fact that the Michigan: Ma- 
chines have broken down 
three weeks ago and that 
plant-fitters have tried their 
best to repair them, but could 
not. Wouldn’t you go and give 
help?” The .answer the sup- 
erintendent gave was: “I’m 
looking at the Mich i gap book 
to see what is demanded.” If 
the book was to direct him to 
dp the job, would it not di- 
rect him in the first week 
from the day the Michigans 
were breaking down? Or did 
he want to explain to lis that 
he could not read and under- 
stand quickly.” 

The Wolof who wrote this, 
headed his article,. “So Gisay 
Dega Wanko” which' trans- 
lated means “If it is true it 
must be said.” 

R.D. 

Gambia 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: AFRICA 
NYAATO is a newsletter, 
printed and issued free by 
Africans in Bathurst, Gambia. 
It is devoted mainly to work- 
ers interests and to Pan-Af- 
ricanism, and depends entire- 
ly on donations from readers 
at home and abroad. All pos- 
tal orders or checks from 
those who would be Inter- 
etsed in receiving copies or 
donating towards its publi- 
cation should be made qiut to: 
People’s Press, PO Box 334, 
Bathurst, Gambia, West Af- 


PEACE MARCHERS 

I enclose a report of the 
Easter demonstrations in 
Britain. I just received your 
pamphlets yesterday and 
have not been able to read 
them yet. The one about the 
Freedom Riders has had a 
very good press in the left- 
ish journals. 

For the next issue, I have 
a report of the demonstra- 
tions against Hugh Gaitskell 
which took place on May 
Day in Glasgow. The man 
was invited to speak at a 
demonstration whose theme 
was “Out With Polaris.” 


Gaitskell refused to attack 
Polaris and an angry dem- 
onstration broke out. 

J. F. 

Scotland 

* * * 

(Editor’s Note: See article 
by our new contributor, on 
Youth Page 7.) 

* * * 

The Easter Week Peace 
Walk in Milwaukee was 

marked by strong publicity 
for both the neo-Fascists 

and the Stalinists. The walk 
was organized by the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, and attracted over a 
hundred walkers. 

A counter-picket line of 
neo-Fascist youth marched 
down the other side of Wis- 
consin Avenue, about a dozen 
strong. They carried Ameri- 
can flags and the usual red- 
baiting posters with refer- 
ences to the “Masters of De- 
troit” and those who would 
rather be red than dead. An- 
other contingent of rightists 
brought a large Communist 
flag made from a bedsheet 
dyed red, which they spread 
over the sidewalk from time 
to time, thus forcing the 
peace walkers to step on it. 
This was accompanied by 
many nasty and provocative 
remarks on the part of the 
young Fascists, offers to 
passersby to have their shoes 
shined on the red flag, etc. 

The Milwaukee Journal 
gave a big play to the fact 
that one John Gilman, who 
has been accused by Con- 
gressional investigating com- 
mittees of being a card- 
carrying Communist, was 
among the peace walkers. 
Gilman seemingly aided 
their efforts by his antagon- 
istic attitude to the reporters 
and by refusing to dissociate 
himself from the rest of the 
walkers. 

Mareher 
' Wisconsin 
* * * 

MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM 

I’m at one of the universi- 
ties in Tokyo. A few years 
ago, I read your “Marxism 
and Freedom” and was mov- 
ed enthusiastically. 

I had been a Communist 
since the 1930’s and put to 
prison during World War H 
but when the Hungarian 
people revolted in 1956, I 
left the party. Since then 
I’m coming to the conviction 
that the Stalinist party is 
the enemy of the people. 
Your book helped me to con- 
vert very much. 

Recently I wrote a small 
piece about your both for 
an organ of anti-Stalinist 
Marxism here. Now I would 
like eagerly to translate it 
and introduce your book for 
cur students and workers. 

Teacher 
Tokyo, Japan 

* ' 45 

THE BIG STEAL 

Steel’s attempt to increase 
the price of steel by $6 a 
ton has a number of factors 
in it. Even though Kennedy 
succeeded in stopping them 
by throwing a 5 million dol- 
lar order, which usually goes 
to US Steel, into some little 
company’s lap. 

It still means more speed- 
up in the plant. They’ll get 
their extra 56 a ton out of 
the hides of the workers, 
don’t worry. 

I think that it is connected 
With the European Common 
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Market, too. There was no 
increase in steel export 
price, only in the domestic 
steel. Wherever there is go- 
ing to be any competition 
with foreign labor, which is 
so much cheaper than here, 
there will be more speed-up 
of the American workers to 
make up the difference. 

Already Unemployed 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Kennedy said he was sur- 
prised at the rapidity with 
which the steel companies 
made the increase, one after 
another. He said that show- 
ed him the need for anti- 
trust investigation, and that 
there was collusion. As if 
he were an innocent young 
fellow meeting this pheno- 
menon for the first time. 
Doesn’t he yet know there 
are monopolies, or did he 
forget the investigation only 
last year into General Elec- 
tric? 

Professional 
San Francisco 

-* * * 

I think there is nothing 
that could have made Ken- 
nedy a bigger “darling” of 
the labor bureaucracy, than 
What happened with this 
steel business. 

There was some rumbling, 
even in the press, that Ken- 
nedy’s administration is put- 
ting its two cents in every- 
where, and not. even letting 
a strike situation develop. 
But since this incident, he 
can show what an “impar- 
tial” fellow he is by step- 
ping on industry almost as 
hard as labor. 

It made it possible for him 
to add offhandedly, at his 
press conference, that he 
was using the Taft-Hartley 
Law against the Longshore- 
man Strike in San Francis- 
co. Nobody even paid any 
attention to it. Now he can 
go at labor hammer and 
tongs, and “prove” he has 
been against industry too. 

Politico 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

When Kennedy got so mad 
at the steel companies he 
showed us a glimpse of a 
very ugly “new frontier.” He 
as much as said how he 
could get such a good con- 
tract, and get the workers 
to give up their wages, while 
the companies could still 
make their profits, and big- 
ger profits. It is due to 
“new methods of production, 
and lowering labor costs.” 

This means only three 
things to me, more Automa- 
tion, more unemployment, 
and more speed 7 up. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 


FREEDOM RIDERS 
SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES 

I hope you watched the 
Huntley - Brinkley News on 
TV Monday night, May 14. 
You would have seen a close- 
up of the Freedom Rider 
pamphlet being sold at the 
Rally to protest police bru- 
tality, which was triggered 
off by the killing of a Negro 
who is a Muslim, a short dist- 
ance from the Muslim church 
here. 

The Rally was held at the 
2nd Baptist Church, which 
is not only the largest and 


best known Negro church, 
but is sort of NAACP head- 
quarters. All the Negro 
groups were together in this 
protest, but when I was read- 
ing the Negro press the week 
before the meeting was held, 
I was struck by the sad fact 
that both the “Liberal” paper 
and the “Conservative” paper 
here outdid themselves with 
lack of ideas. 

The Friday before, the 
NAACP youth chapter had 
sponsored a meeting with a 
capacity audience at UCLA 
campus. We sold Freedom 
Rider pamphlets there, too, 
and noticed many African 
students present. While the 
crowd had many Muslims, 
there was also a good com- 
munity turnout, and a 
younger group than usually 
comes to NAACP rallies. 

I am glad that through 
the sales of the pamphlet at 
both rallies we were able to 
present a total philosophy to 
so many of these people who 
were looking for a way to 
end discrimination and bru- 
tality — because only a total 
answer can answer it. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

Editor’s Note: See article 

page 6. 

* * * 

I was proud to see your 
pamphlet “Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves” 
shown so prominently on the 
May 14 Huntley-Brinkley na- 
tionwide newscast during 
their coverage of the Los An- 
geles mass meeting to pro- 
test the April 27 murder and 
wounding of Negroes by the 
police there. I only wish that 
somebody could have broad- 
cast at the same time that 
News and Letters alone saw 
the importance of putting 
out a pamphlet like that — 
and that they could have 
given your address as the 
place to send orders. 

Staunch Supporter 
Detroit 

* * * 

I feel as if I should thank 
you for giving me the chance 
to buy the Freedom Rider 
pamphlet. I feel that the 
whole wide world should 
know these things. You did 
a great service to everyone 
when you published such a 
booklet. 

Freedom will not come 
easy, and it made me 
ashamed of how little I have 
done personally to help get 
it, when I read the Freedom 
Riders pamphlet. 

Money is certainly far 
from the whole answer to 
what is needed, but it does 
help a little, and I’m grateful 
to have a chance to contrib- 
ute a little to the struggle — 
the price of some pamphlets 
and a sub to the paper. 

Working Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

Having given my copy of 
“Freedom Riders Speak For 
Themselves” to a friend I 
would appreciate receiving 
another copy. 

I found the booklet to be 
very inspiring inasmuch as 
these people are doing so 
much for such a fine cause. 
It makes me feel quite 
ashamed as I have done so 
little. 

I was appalled to learn of 
the humiliation and indigni- 
ties to which they were sub- 
jected and feel that many 


others should be apprised of 
these ugly facts. 

Thank you for News and 
Letters. Keep up the good 
work! Enclosed is $1.00. I 
hope it will cover the costs. 

New Supporter 
California 


NEW READERS AND 
SUPPORTERS 

I have been unemployed 
since August of 1959. I don’t 
have $1 for a sub right now, 
but I bought your Freedom 
Rider pamphlet last week, 
and I want to help the 
movement in what small way 
I can, so here is another 25 
cents and I hope it will help 
a little. 

Unemployed 

Detroit 

* * * 

I am subscribing to your 
paper, but I must b e honest 
with you. It worries me so to 
read what is happening in 
the world, that sometimes I 
deliberately don’t read the 
papers. It would be different 
if I thought I could do some- 
thing — anything — to change 
things. But what can the ord- 
inary people do against a 
bomb, or Automation? Per- 
haps by reading your paper 
I can find out. 

New Subscriber 
. 1 " • Detroit 

* * * 

Please send me the supple- 
ment on Mao Tse-tung. En- 
closed is 15 cents. 

New Reader 
Detroit 


THE CRISIS OF SCIENCE 

The perversion of science 
is everywhere. The tobacco 
industry is spending mil- 
lions of dollars to mold 
scientific opinion favoring 
the innocence of cigarette 
smoking in the production 
of lung cancer. Food pro- 
cessors influence scientists 
toward acceptance of ques- 
tionable toxic food preserv- 
atives and modifiers. The in- 
dustries concerned with 
maintaining the transporta- 
tion by the gasoline-driven 
engine direct pressure on 
scientific opinion concerned 
with smog and health. The 
doctor of medicine is brain- 
washed by his entrepreneur- 
minded colleagues organized 
in the A.M.A. and by the 
drug industry to oppose 
medical care for the aged 
under social security. The 
social and cultural scientists 
in our government and our 
universities find it easy to 
see more value in a man 
with a white collar than 
with a blue. 

Science in the middle of 
the 20th century has become 
the battleground for human 
values. 

Doctor 

California 


Science is activity. And it is 
the lives of millions of or- 
dinary people who have 
brought industry into the 
maturity of automation. Yet 
out of automation has come 
not the release of man from 
drudgery, but the twins — 
dehumanized labor and un- 
employment. 

Intellectual 
Los Angeles 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The Evolution of a Social Type 

Editor’s Note: In an article published in October 1953, Raya 
Dunayevskaya analyzed the evolution of several types of labor 
bureaucrats, including Walter Reuther, Jay Lovestone, and Irving 
Brown, emphasizing that “the point is none of them has changed 
any basically . . .” Nine years later, not only are all these “leaders” 
still- prominently around, but by now they exhibit in full-bloom 
the characteristics of the Planners in our age of state-capitalism. 

f Jay Lovestone is now an international “consultant” for the 
AFL-CIO, and lectures on what Russia is like. Irving Brown is 
now not only a representative of the AFL-CIO in Europe, but, 
ever since his attendance as translator at the 1958 Accra 
Conference, has tried to meddle in the Algerian Revolution, 
and now is trying also to meddle in sub-Sahara African affairs. 
Walter Reuther’s most recent exploits at the UAW Convention 
are detailed on page 1 of this issue. It is clear that the article 
written in 1953 from which the following extracts are taken 
has become even more significant in 1962. 

♦ * * 

Today everybody knows the Communist Party as the agent 
of the greatest barbarism on earth — Russian totalitarianism. 
But in those days, when the Russian Revolution had overthrown 
the Czar and established workers rule, the Communists were 
men of high principles who stood for a new social order, a total- 
ly new way of life, for tens of million of people who hoped to 
rule themselves in production and in politics. 

The problem in the American Communist Party was that 
the backbone of it was immigrant stock. Jay Lovestone was a 
ne ! w type in the early days of the Communist Party. He was not 
a hardy proletarian type. He was a college boy, or, as the phrase 
then went, “a petty-bourgeois intellectual.” But he was American. 

"Training Organizers" 

He built up a whole theory of American “exceptionalism”. 
That was quite a chauvinistic theory. It meant that America 
was so exceptional it need not follow any principles of inde- 
pendent workers activity, but could “get there” (to a new social 
order), through all sorts of fantastic schemes, playing around 
with liberals etc. Thus, just as his successors in the 1930’s fell 
for the New Deal, he went hook, line, and sinker for La Fol- 
lette’s Farmer-Labor Party. But that was not his worst feature. 
I am told, that the part which the rank and file of the Com- 
munist Party of those days hated most of all about his rule was 
his conception of “training organizers.” 

Before Lovestone’s leadership in 1925-27, Communist or- 
ganizers would go into the sweat-shops and learn from the 
workers their conditions as one of them, and with them, see 
whether the shop could be unionized. Lovestone’s idea was quite 
different: he trained his organizers to work with the top leader- 
ship of the union. And suddenly there grew up the new type of 
organizer who was not of the workers but “for” them. The 
needle trades thus swarmed not only with regular labor bureau- 
crats, but the special "consultants” supplied by the Love- 
stoneites. That is how a type, a combination “leader”, union 
organizer and general debater arose ... 

Two Types of Bureaucrats 

In Europe at this moment there are two types of American 
labor bureaucrats. Both wear fancy ties and smoke fat cigars 
and try to sell the “American way of life” as if that were one 
world, instead of two. One, like Reuther, is the roving kind. 
He comes to deliver a speech at a hand-picked labor congress, 
rides in a U.S. Army jeep. He ends up by telling the American 
workers how much better off they are than the Europeans, 
after he had just told the West German workers how much 
better off they are, with their unemployment, than the’ East 
German workers who must come for bread to the West. Then, 
through the Voice of America, he' has the audacity to tell the 
East German workers who dared challenge their rulers at the 
cost of their lives, that they need “to believe in democracy.” 

The other, like Irving Brown, is the stationary kind. He 
is the international representative of the A. F. of L. who lives 
in Europe, is always there to meet the roving kind of bureau, 
crat, but at the same time distrusts him. You see, he knew Reuther 
when he was the fair-haired boy of the Communist Party and 
knows that he still is the planner, always ready to pull out of 
his pocket as many Five Year Plans as any totalitarian bureau- 
crat and therefore resembles too closely for Irving Brown’s 
comfort the Communist fellow-travelers who are always “giving 
the line.” Moreover, as one who has himself been the fair-haired 
boy of a former leader of the Communist Party, Jay Lovestone, 
lie knows that he must sell Europe something more genuine 
than that all Americans are millionaires and that the American 
worker who is always wildcatting just loves his labor bureau- 
crat. He knows that this is the epoch of total crisis, including 
the crisis of the mind. He knows he cannot win the mind of the 
European masses who are struggling for a totally new way of 
life with such vulgar sales talk. So he welcomes them. He is 
also looking for some European names to fight the deep anti- 
Americanism there. 

Plan And Planners All Around Us 

. . . The point is none of them has changed any basically. 
That is why I went into their past, which, to all appearances, 
seemed so different. The leader type in those days anticipated 
in all essentials the labor bureaucrat of today. It doesn’t matter 
that the C.P. produced them first; the age of state-capitalism 
produced them all — the plan and the planners. They are all 
around us now. 
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New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

Spanish Miners And Students 
Show The Way 

The news from Spain during the past few days has 
greatly excited me. The miners’ strike in the North 
made me think of 1936 and the Spanish Civil War. 
Although I was not born at that time I have read some 
books on it. I — ; 


From The Gambia 

Young African Workers Extend 
Fraternal Greetings To Youth Here 

Special To News & Letters 

The Young Workers Movement of Gambia held a 
meeting on May 8, on “World Youth Movements” with 
Raya Dunayevskaya as speaker. 


As a youth I was most elated 
to read of the immediate re- 
sponse of the youth in Madrid 
who went out on strike in sym- 
pathy with the miners. The 
students immediately saw the 
situation and showed their 
solidarity with the workers. 

One is reminded of the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution during 
which the youth and workers 
united to shake Russian totali- 
tarism to its foundations in 
their struggle for a new society. 
From events such as the Hun- 
garian revolution and the min- 
ers’ strike (the full develop- 
ment of which has not yet been 
reached) one can see the role 
of youth — their unity with the 
workers in the reconstruction 
of society. 

* * * 

Here in the United States, 
youth are dissatisfied and are 
looking for a different life. The 
greatest evidence for this can 
be seen in the peace move- 
ments. 

In Los Angeles a Peace 
March was held over Easter in 
which 790 took part — half of 
them youth. 

During a recent Civil Defense 
drill at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles some 200 
students picketed the adminis- 
tration building instead of go- 
ing into the basement shelters. 
Yet despite this activity on the 
part of the students, there is a 
great deal of difference be- 
tween these youth and those of 
Hungary and Spain. The Span- 
ish youth have shown their 
solidarity with the workers. But 
the youth in the U.S. have as 
yet not done so. 

* * * 

AS FINE AN IDEA as the 
peace movement is, it has not 
as of this time been joined by 
workers. Yet workers are cer- 
tainly anti-war. It behooves 
the youth to look at this move- 
ment and see why the workers 
are not joining it. Youth, even 
with all their fine idealism, 
cannot allow themselves to be- 
come part of a so-called class- 
less movement and thus isolate 
themselves from the workers. 

* * * 

IN JAPAN, where the great- 
est peace demonstrations have 
occurred, jhc question of class- 
lessness is being seriously dis- 
cussed. Ikutaro Shimizu in an 
article entiled “The Intellectu- 
als” (NEW POLITICS, Winter 
1962) writes, “The fear of nu- 
clear weapons has obscured the 
understanding that war is root- 
ed in the capitalist system; the 
simple wish for peace has be- 
come the dominating idea, tak- 
ing the place of class struggle, 
revolution and socialism . . . 
This ideological armistice cor- 
responded perfectly with the 
•united front’ tactics of the 
Communists and their allies. It 
combined the jargon of the left 
with the tactics of rightwing 
opportunism .. . In the course 
of these events, one striking 
characteristic of the official left 
leadership sood out clearly — 
contempt for the masses.” 

* * * 

I cannot say what will he the 
joining -ground for the workers 
and youth. That depends upon 
what is the next stage in the 
struggle for a different world. 
But one can see by the events 


in Spain that it is only when 
the students show solidarity 
with the workers that the first 
step can be taken. 

‘Only Workers 
Know’ 

Dear Charles Denby, 

When I read your article, 
“More Deaths By Automation,” 
I found it literally hard to be- 
lieve. We have already talked 
of Automation as a “man-kill- 
er,” but since I am not a fac- 
tory worker and do not see it 
with my own eyes, I sometimes 
think of that phrase as a slo- 
gan. 

AN EXPERIENCE I had this 
week really opened my eyes 
and showed me that if your 
stories seem exaggerated to 
non-workers, it is because you 
are the only one writing the 
greatest un-reported story of 
our time, and not because you 
exaggerate. 

* * * 

I was on my way to a Ford 
plant in New Jersey to distrib- 
ute News and Letters when my 
car broke down. When the ga- 
rage men found out where I 
was going they began to laugh. 
They assumed that I wanted a 
job there, and were getting 
ready to try to talk me out of 
it. Both of them had worked 
in that plant. 

I told them I was a “repor- 
ter” and showed them News 
and Letters. They took one 
look the the headline “More 
Deaths By Automation” and 
laughed again. “If you want 
a real story just go up to Suf- 
fem hospital any day in the 
summer and watch them drag 
them in. That’s one story no- 
body’s writing!” 

* * * 

ONE OF THEM TOLD me 
about a worker who had drop- 
ped dead in his department last 
summer. “When he passed out, 
I saw the foreman running 
frantically for the ’phone. I 
assumed the was running to get 
help. Instead he was calling 
in to the office to say: ‘Punch 
that man out! He’s not work- 
ing.’ That’s how much the 
Company cares about the men.” 

I asked them if they were 
going to go back to that plant. 
“Never,” they said. “It’s too 
much. The pay isn’t bad, but 
they could never pay me 
enough to stay there.” Both 
were under twenty-five and 
athletic-looking. They were 
strongly pro-union, but felt 
that the union was doing 
nothing for them: “They just 
pocketed all the money.” 

* * * 

At the time of Marx and En- 
gels and the first Factory Laws 
in England, there were doctors 
and factor y-inspeetors who 
wrote hair-raising reports about 
the conditions of men, women 
and children and their awful 
exploitation and degradation. 

TODAY, these conditions are 
a secret to everyone but the 
workers who have to live (or 
die) with them; even to the 
“radicals” and “socialists.” So 
thanks for News and Letters 
and its worker-editor who are 
“alone to tell the tale.” 

Student Committee Member 
New York 


From The Gambia 

THE WEST 
DOESN’T 
UNDERSTAND 

By Nyaswaco 

(Continued from Page 1) 
tion of the human race if it 
turns hot and our willingness 
to form, to join the ranks of a 
non-military, powerful force for 
peace — a moral force that re- 
sorts to moral pressure rather 
than physical force or pressure 
to bring in results, the civilized 
non-eommitted bloc. 

Every African country has 
imbibed more of Western cul- 
ture than Eastern culture. This 
we do not want. Everything 
good cannot possibly come from 
one set of people only. We now 
realise the folly of this. We 
glanctf about us and see the flaws 
of Western culture, we reject 
them. We cannot live in a vac- 
cuum; something must replace 
them. We look to the East and 
find some good points, take 
them up, but we still have to 
glance back on our shoulders to 
see what lies in our downtrod- 
den culture. Oh, what a relief; 
we found much more than we 
expected. There is much we 
overlooked during colonial days. 
We strove to liven this up; and 
to liven up our governments too. 

WE TOOK what is good in the 
Western manner of government, 
what is good in the Eastern 
manner of government, and what 
is good in our own society. We 
blend them and in the process 
mould something never before 
seen on earth. Something that 
is clear of all flaws of the three 
systems and made of their 
cream. 

We produce this. It is in its 
infancy and therefore a delicate 
structure. 

So don’t call us fanatics. 
Don’t call us Communists. Don’t 
call us anything but Africanists. 

Our doctrine is Africanism. 
Encourage us. Don’t try to say 
it is wrong. What you think to 
be wrong may one day be your 
accepted doctrine. The world’s 
future lies in Africa, look to 
our doctrine. Study it and give 
a fair constructive criticism. 
Don’t judge us from the out- 
side, but from the inside. 

PICKET 

HUAC 

Los Angeles — On April 
24 the House Un-American 
Activities Committee met 
here for a four-day session. 

The meetings were secret, 
and held in the Federal Build- 
ing. At about 10 in the morn- 
ing, the entire building was 
surrounded by about 750 to 
1,000 pickets; the entire block 
was surrounded. 

There were about a couple 
of thousand on-lookers, about 
two dozen of which were right 
wingers. 

AROUND NOON, six of 
these right wingers joined the 
students’ picket line in a 
“counter-demonstration”, carry- 
ing signs which read like the 
John Birch manual. The stu- 
dents stopped their line im- 
mediately and all sat down on 
the sidewalk and refused to 
picket. 

The monitors escorted the 
right wingers out of the picket 
line. Tension was very high 
and mounting at this point. It 
felt as though there might be 
a riot, because some of the 
right wing onlookers tried to 
egg on a fight. 

Plainclothesmen s u r rounded 
the right wingers and took 
them over to be interviewed by 
the press add TV. The press 


The speech related the varied 
youth organizations — i Zenga- 
kuren of Japan, News & Let- 
ters Youth Group and the Free- 
dom Riders of CORE, in the 
United States, the Committee 
of 100 in England and the So- 
cialist Youth of Scotland — to 
the philosophies t h g y ex- 
pounded. 

The speaker asked that the 
Gambian delegates to the Cona- 
kry conference of Pan-African 
Youth held on April 26, report 
on that before discussion open- 
ed on the entire question of the 
relationship of ideas — Pan-Afri- 
canism, Communism, Marxist- 
Humanism — to organizations. 

THE REPORT was then 
given of the enthusiasm which 
permeated that youth confer- 
ence. Twenty-five African coun- 
tries were represented. One of 
the delegates reported that they 
were impressed by the “prog- 
ress Guinea is making. Both 
men and women are playing 
equal parts in the development 
of the country. You see women 
in all walks of life, from engi- 
neering to police force. From 
the field to the office and in 
all other political, social and 
cultural spheres, just like the 
men. Apart from that, Guinea 
is giving African culture hack 
to Africa, all of Africa, includ- 
ing our Gambian Sabia Mana- 
para’s dancing on stilts. They 
believe that the African person- 
ality must be felt by th« whole 
world, that the boundaries be- 
tween Africans put up ^ colo- 
nials should be broken down.” 

He then enumerated thfe Reso- 
lutions passed on that question; 
on the encouragement of free 
migration and student-exchange 
in all African countries; estab- 
lishment of African institutes 
where African culture will be 
taught; the study of both 
French and English in all 
schools to put an end to the 
language difficulties which at 
present divide African from Af- 
rican; the demand for the re- 
turn of artistic works exported 
from Africa after World War I; 


was everywhere, expecting 
something to happen. However, 
they were disappointed, be- 
cause no riot occurred. 


Police Brutality 
MUSLIM SLAIN 
BY LA POLICE 

LOS ANGELES. — On (he 
night of April 27th, police shot 
into a crowd of Negro citizens 
who had been attending a meet- 
ing at a Muslim temple, kill- 
ing one and wounding over a 
dozen more. This act of ter- 
rorism did not take place in 
Apartheid South Africa or in 
the deep South, USA. This 
violence wasn’t the work of 
OAS terrorists in Algeria. This 
happened in the heart of the 
City of Los Angeles, California, 

The murdered man, Ronald 
T. Stokes, was attempting to 
find out the cause of a dis- 
turbance when a policeman 
shot at him. It is reported that 
in defending himself he grab- 
bed one of the policemen. 
When the cop got free of 
Stokes, Stokes raised his hands 
above his head. This however 
did not stop another cop from 
putting a bullet through his 
chest. 

The national press, main- 
tained virtual news blackout of 
this act of police brutality, and 
appear to be in cahoots with 


and, above all, the fight against 
neo-coionialism in its many 
forms, including portfolio em- 
bezzlement s. Finally, they 
passed a Resolution on the ne- 
cessity not to be involved in the 
Cold War and to achieve true 
and full Pan-African unity in- 
stead of the present division 
between Casablanca and Mon- 
rovia or Dakar. 

The most exciting part of the 
meeting was the discussion. 
Here was a country, still nearly 
colonial, with not a single book- 
shop (except a mission one) in 
the' country and no regular 
newspaper unless you can call 
the British Government’s Infor- 
mation News Bulletin, appear- 
ing three times a week, a news- 
paper, since the Africans espe- 
cially the civil servants fear to 
speak “their minds in it.” Yet 
the questions all profoundly 
dealt with ideas, especially the 
difference between Communism 
and Marxist-Humanism. 

THE REJECTION of imperial- 
ism and capitalism was com- 
plete. Because Gambia is the 
last of the West African coun- 
tries to be on the threshold of 
freedom, it might also be the 
first to have the most total of 
all African revolutions, gaining 
from the experience of Ghana 
and Guinea, but going further 
ahead to truly new human rela- 
tions — that idea was the one 
that brought the biggest ap- 
plause. 

In the end not only was 
the speaker thanked in the 
way of extending fraternal 
solidarity between black and 
white. United States and Af- 
rica, but special greetings 
were voted to be sent both 
to the NEWS & LETTERS 
Youth Group and to the Free- 
dom Riders. The Young 
Workers Movement also voted 
to correspond with all the 
other groups that had been 
described. 

The speaker then said she 
felt sure that she could thank 
them and return the greetings 
to the Africans not only from 
the Americans but from the 
British and Japanese as well, 
for all youth are trying hard 
to reshape a world they didn’t 
make into one that all humans 
would wish to inhabit instead 
of destroy in a nuclear holo- 
caust. 

A new page of freedom is 
being written today in Gam- 
bia in the elections for self- 
government but no one will 
rest until it is full freedom. 


LA Mayor Yony and the police 
department. 

The LA papers report that a 
“responsible” committee of 
white and Negro “leaders” 
have recommended, not an in- 
vestigation of the police de- 
partment whose members fired 
into a crowd of American citi- 
zens but an investigation of the 
Muslims! 

A UPI dispatch reports that 
a grand jury indicted nine 
Muslims. “All thost indicted 
were charged with assault with 
a deadly weapon by a means 
likely to produce great bodily 
injury against a peace officer.” 

Demonstrations have been 
held in Los Angeles protesting 
this incident. The Negro Com- 
munity as a whole has turned 
out demanding that something 
be done about police brutality 
and calling for the removal of 
Police Chief William H. Parker. 
Both the NAACP and CORE 
have sponsored protest meet- 
ings,. f 
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140,000 March At Aldermaston 

JFK’s Decision to Resume Tests 
Meets With 4 Bitter Anger 9 

Scotland — As we left Glasgow on the Friday night 
in two busloads we were in jubilant and hopeful spirits, 
the main cause of this being the victory won at the 
Scottish Trades Union Conference, where Frank Cousins, 
General Secretary of the Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, got passed an almost unanimous resolution 
condemning tests and supporting unilateral disarma- 


ment. 

After a grim 360-mile jour- 
ney, we arrived at 12 noon on 
Saturday at Slough, where we 
were to spend the night. We 
turned back to join the march 
eight miles out of Slough on 
the road from the base at Al- 
dermaston, whieh the march 
had left the previous day. The 
inarch was to fellow its cus- 
tomary form — Aldermaston di- 
rect to London, a journey of 52 
miles. 

* * * 

We set off on the march back 
into Slough, and had barely 
started when the rain came 
down. It poured for the rest of 
the day and undoubtedly dis- 
couraged the more tired march- 
er from walking the remaining 
miles of that day’s stint. 

Those who remained were 
either amused or horrified to 
see a small group of school- 
children, led by a schoolteach- 
er, chanting “Keep the Bomb, 
the Bomb is Sacred”! We were 
to sleep in schools in Slough 
that night, and we wearily laid 
ouit our sleeping bags in row 
upon row over the gymnasium 
floor of the school we were as- 
signed to. 

* * * 

EASTER SUNDAY dawned 
fine and clear, and after a 
breakfast of the march’s staple 
fare — hot dogs, bananas, cider 
or tea— we set off from High 
Street, Slough. Soon we were 


“Soap 6d., Water 2d.” This was 
ignored or treated with good- 
humoured wisecracks. Fortun- 
ately no incidents arose out of 
this — everyone had the sense 
not to rise to such a provoca- 
tion. 

We marched on and on, in 
sweltering heat, and finally ar- 
rived in West Kensington in 
the cool of the evening. Soon 
every pub was filled with 
thirsty marchers, and we re- 
ceived a very friendly welcome. 
* * * 

On the Easter Monday we 
set out from Acton Green, a 
suburb of London. About 40,000 
were marching by this time and 
when the Scottish contingent 
arrived at Hyde Park, where 

the demonstration was to be 
held, people were still leaving 
Acton, seven miles away. At 
about 2 o’clock people were still 
coming into the park, and there 
must have been over 100,000 

there. Some estimates went as 
high as 140,000. 

At this point news if the 
decision by Kennedy to re- 
sume tests soon began to cir- 
culate, meeting with a re>- 

action of bitter anger. 

The Glasgow contingent had 
to leave then, in order to com- 
plete the journey home in time 
for work next morning, and we 
were disappointed not to be 
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able to go to hastily-arranged 
| demonstration outside the U.S. 

Embassy in Grosvenor Square. 
: (Sequel in Glasgow — thirty 
members of the Committee of 
100 invaded the U.S. Consulate. 
Two were given 30 days in jail, 
without the option of a fine, 
for breach of the peace — a 
charge which normally receives 
only a few days’ jail or fine.) 

WE WERE TOLD on arrival 
in Glasgow that there had been 
hundreds of arrests at the Gros- 
venor Square demonstration in 
London. Canon Collins, we 
were also told, had gone to the 
U.S. Embassy with a petition, 
which was duly handed in, re- 
ceived formally, and of course 
paid no attention to. 

All this only served to 
harden our conviction that 
appeals to the “hearts” of 
Kennedy, McMillan, and Co. 
was useless, and that until 
C.N.D. faced up to the politi- 
cal solution — world socialism 
— this pretest would continue 
to be ineffective. 

The march itself provided 
an inspiration to us all, by 
its ever-increasing size and 
breadth of representation — and 
we can only hope that we won’t 
have to go on marching for 
too long, for our aims to be 
achieved. 

— J. F. and M. G. 


Crisis in China Continues 

The recent National People’s Congress of Com- 
munist China has revealed the continuing crisis in that 
country’s agricultural production efforts. 


out of town and into some love- 
ly countryside. There were 
about 18,000 marching and as 
we passed through one small 
town we were greeted by the 
mayor and town council, a very 
inspiring welcome. 

The march at this stage was 
about four and a half miles 
long. As we marched we sang 
anti-bomb songs, folk songs and 
“nonsense songs,” sometimes to 
the accompaniment of a guitar 
or banjo. As we passed through 
villages slogans were shouted — 
the favourite being “Labour to 
f’ower; Without the Bomb!” 

* * * 

IF YOU STEPPED aside 
from the column and looked 
back along the road, you could 
see the banners waving away in 
the distance — C.N.D. groups, 
trade Unions, Young Socialists 
and Labour Parties, Young 
Communists, Quakers, Chris- 
tian C.N.D. , and banners for 
several countries • — Pakistan, 
Greece, Denmark, U.S.A., one 
couldn’t possibly remember 
them all. There were at least 
three groups of Trotskyists rep- 
resented, and certainly every 
left group was there. The 
Y.C.L. were of course out in 
strength, but the Y.S. also had 
a good representation. 

Newspapers of every iaction 
enjoyed huge sales, from “Free- 
dom” (Anarchist) to “Counter- 
blast” (right-wing Labour). We 
overheard, to our joy, the seller 
of “Counterblast” saying to a 
friend that “this” (waving his 
hand .over the multitudes) “was 
Of course the lunatic fringe”! 
One leftist faction provided 
much amusement by its broad- 
cast entitled “The Workers’ 
Bomb” in which was ridiculed 
the argument that the Soviet 
Union ought to keep the bomb, 
in defence of the working class 
of that country! As we passed 
through a fairly large town, a 
van passed up and down the 
length of the march, which had 
signs written saying such things 
as “Go home, beatniks,” “Trait- 
ors to your Country,” and even 


According to the New York 
Times, emphasis in the near 
future will be almost entirely 
on agriculture rather than in- 
dustry, and grain and cotton 
production will have first 
priority. 

Grain and cotton, of course, 
are the staples of food and 
clothing in a technologically 
backward economy. Evidently 
then Mao’s “Great Leap For- 
ward” of the past months has 
not appreciably closed the gap 
between the needs of the 
Chinese people for nourishment 
and shelter and their produc- 
tive capacity. 

* * * 

YET THE WORLD CRISIS, 

both political and economic, 
drives Mao to all kinds of in- 
sane threats. The rift between 
the Soviet Union and China, 
in which Mao is not content to 
play second fiddle in the strug- 
gle for the allegiance of the 
new nations, is an example. 

Meanwhile, ot course, unrest 
within China continues, not 
openly as during the Hundred 
Flowers Campaign, when intel- 
lectuals, students, and young 
party officials began to publish 
complaints against the totali- 
tarian regime, but in a more 
concealed, underground form. 
This time it seems to be ap- 
pearing in the army especial- 
ly, where both soldiers and 
their families are forced to 
work long hours in the fields 
and factories with very little 
compensation. 

Thus part of Mao’s war-like 
posture can be explained as an 
attempt to divert the people’s 
discontent against a foreign 
enemy. Meanwhile, waste and 
downright corruption- in the 
economy and in Mao’s party 
continues. 


Splits and rifts among 
“allies” in this stage of world 
state-capitalism are not based 
on ideology at the base. At 
most, ideology serves as a cover 
for the real political and econ- 
omic divisions. Thus Mao and 
Khrushchev s t ri v e to make 
their quarrel appear as one be- 
tween the orthodox and the re- 
visionist Marxists. 

In truth, neither is a Marx- 
ist, both are state-capitalists 
who fear above all the revolu- 
tion from within their own 
land. 

Thus Mao is forced in des- 
peration to resort to such 
schemes as the so-called com- 
munes which are actually semi- 
military forced labor centers. 
Again, because this form of or- 
ganization of labor does not 
correspond to real human 
powers and wishes, the com- 
mune system did not achieve 
the great burst of productivity 
Mao needs. 

Working conditions on the 
farms are so miserable that 
thousands of workers move to 
the city each year, and the 
state now must transport them 
back to the land. Living con- 
ditions in the cities are actual- 
ly not much more attractive, 
for still there is strict ration- 
ing of food and clothing. 

A sky-rocketing increase in 
the population presents still 
further problems of production 
and distribution of goods, and 
forces Mao into ever more 
stringent politically authoritar- 
ian controls. 

In view of the abject failure 
' of Communist China to achieve 
either economic efficiency, 
subsistence production of 
necessities, to say nothing of 
democratic participation of the 
citizens in government and pro- 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M. D. 

Food and Health 


(Continued from Last Issue) 
Patients often ask me about 
Vitamins — chemical mole- 
eules which act as essential 
“t r i % g e r” mechanisms in 
chemical processes of the 
body. Digestion is only one 
of these processes. We have 
long known of the troubles 
from too little vitamin supply. 
Now comes awareness of 
harm from excess. This should 
aiot surprise us. Even such 
common, harmless items as 
aspirin or iron or even grapes 
when taken without thought 
about accumulation can lead 
to poisoning. Americans on 
an average U.S. diet get all the 
vitamins they need. Sickness 
and at times aging, or periods 
of excess stress call for sup- 
plementary vitamins for a 
time. But all things for human 
consumption have a proper 
dosage — even water. 

I am commonly asked about 
weight reducing and I am all 
for it. Even Tuberculosis today 
is not treated by one stuffing 
himself with food. I know that 
excess weight puts an extra 
load on the heart. 

AS A SURGEON I have often 
been annoyed and chagrined by 
the additional effort required 
by both surgeon and patient to 
survive a major operation on a 
belly in which all the organs 
are hidden in a slippery lique- 
fying mass. 

Reducing is a matter — when 
possible — of cutting down food 
intake. But it is rare to see 
permanent results from the use 
of appetite dulling drugs. It 
would be wiser to find and 
eliminate the . emotional stress 
which cause many people to 
continuous food intake as a sort 
of relief substitute. 

One could go on indefinitely 
writing about food for it is true 
in a very real sense that we are 
what we eat. But this statement 
has many associations and com- 
plexities. What about radioac- 
tive fall-out from nuclear test- 
I ing which leads to human con- 
! sumption of grains and milk 
products and even fish bearing 
radioactive poison? And what 
about preservation and process- 
ing used in our giant food in- 
dustries— chemicals harmful to 
bacteria and whieh may also be 
harmful to us. Chemicals which 
add appealing color and taste to 
food may “de-color” our essen- 
tial interior. 

I think I should end by intro- 
ducing the question of food and 
aging. Many people are inter- 
ested in this and scattered re- 
search is going on into the study 
of arteriosclerosis — the artery 
hardening and obstruction 


duction, as well as pathetic cul- 
tural and intellectual efforts— 
all part and parcel of a mono- 
lithic one-party state-capitalist 
society, it is difficult to see 
what it is there that so attracts 
the praise of certain American 
intellectuals, especially so- 
called socialist radicals. 

YET THERE ARE MANY 
who look to Mao’s China as the 
prototype for development of 
tlie underdeveloped countries. 
Some who have become disil- 
lusioned with the most blatant 
excesses of the Stalin regime, 
with its eradication of the Old 
Bolsheviks, and with the obvi- 
ous counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities of Russia in Hungary, have 
now turned to Mao Tse-Tung. 

They excuse the extreme cen- 
tralism, the total control of 
thought, the harsh work rules, 
the war-mongering of Mao on 
the basis that this is the only 
way to quick industrialization, 
and “eventually” the achieve- 
ment of the good life. 

— B. G. 


which generally accompanies 
the process of growing older. 
This thickening, brittleness and 
irregularity of the arterial con- 
ducting channels involves all 
organs from the brain, to the 
heart and the organs of the 
digestive system. The hormone 
producing glands scattered over 
the body also slow down with 
age. This too may be associated 
with a diminished circulation 
and hence a lack of food — 1 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

There is a great deal of study 
going on now about the ques- 
tionable relationship of excess 
cholesteral — a complex fatty 
material present throughout the 
body — and arteriosclerosis. In 
recent years some investigators 
have felt that excess intake of 
animal fats (including that from 
milk) has a direct bearing on 
the severity of arteriosclerosis. 

Presently much of the pic- 
ture is obscured and will need 
time and work to unravel. How- 
ever there seems to be enough 
merit in this direction to make 
me advocate elimination of but- 
ter and most eggs from adult 
diets. I am also in favor of 
eliminating the hog as a pork 
producing factory. 

‘HIDDEN 

PROTEST’ 

New York, May 11 — 
Yesterday there was a 
peace protest in front of the 
United Nations sponsored 
by “Turn Toward Peace ” 
(an amalgamation of most 
of the peace organizations) 
and lead by Norman 
Thomas, David McReynoIds 
and others. 

I had arranged to meet some 
friends there, but they never 
showed up. The reason? They 
couldn’t find the demonstration, 
and after hanging around for 
a while they went home. 

This was because, instead of 
taking place in full view of 
the U.N., the meeting was held 
behind police barriers in a park 
several blocks away. Further- 
more, although there were only 
a few hundred people there?, 
the speakers were inaudible be- 
cause megaphones or loud- 
speakers were either unavailable 
or “forbidden.” As far as 1 
could tell, this "protest” made 
no impression on anyone but 
the actual participants, and its 
effect on them probably tended 
to discourage them. The “New 
York Times” gave it only a few 
lines on an inside page. 
“FRONT PAGE NEWS” 

This apparant “feebleness” of 
the peace movement is in di- 
rect contrast with the truly mas- 
sive and spontaneous Times 
Square demonstration on March 
3 when Kennedy announced the? 
resumption of testing. The great 
Times Square protest was really 
front-page news and marked a 
new stage in America against 
the threat of nuclear destruc- 
tion. 

Yesterday’s demonstration was 
neither spontaneous nor dis- 
orderly; nor did it have any 
effect other than exhausting the 
movement. However the small 
size of the protest was less dis- 
couraging than its tone. 

Lastly, I think that 3:30 on a 
weekday afternoon is a poor 
time for any demonstration in 
a city as dispersed as New 
York. Asking people to leave 
their jobs in order to show 
their solidarity is a possibility 
only when a movement has a 
mass base among the workers, 
and as yet little has been done 
to create such a base. 

— Student marcher 
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Reuther Ties UAW Convention 
To Kennedy’s 4 New Frontier’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 

penses of a shorter workweek. 
In periods of full employment 
workers would work 40 hours 
for the same pay! 

In effect this proposed law 
would hand the fate of workers 
over to the Administration. 
Reuther asks workers not to 
make demands of the bosses 
but to write their congressmen 
and place their faith in the 
“New Frontier.” 

PRESIDENTIAL WARNINGS 

Both President Kennedy and 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
were invited to address the 
Convention. They warned 
workers against making “infla- 
tionary wage demands” and 
asked for increased produc- 
tivity. Goldberg said he expect- 
ed the UAW’s upcoming nego- 
tiations with air and space 
companies to be carried on 
“sensibly and responsibly” and 
“without strikes.” 

The “legislative program” of 
the bureaucracy is but another 
example of their sustained ef- 
fort to lead th e UAW out of the 
class struggle, a mission that is 
doomed to failure. As one 
Canadian delegate put it, “So 
long as you have the profit 
system you are going to have 
speed-up. So long as the em- 
ployer owns a worker’s labor, 
he’s going to squeeze all he can 
get out of him.” 

No matter how long Reuther 
speechifies about Automation as 
“Man’s growing ability to trans- 
fer the burdens of toil to mach- 
ines,” no matter how many con- 
ventions he gavels to death, he 
doesn’t change conditions in the 
shop where workers meet the 
every day reality of Automation 
and will not be brainwashed. 

VOICES OF REVOLT 

A delegate from Budd Corpor- 
ation in Detroit told the Con- 
vention that due to Automation 
and speed-up the work force 
has been cut from 8,000 a few 
years ago to 2,500-3,000 today. 

A delegate from Iowa said, 
“You call it Automation, I call 
it speed-up and there are thou- 
sands and thousands gone out of 
the plants because of it.” 

Workers in the s h o p are 
ceaselessly trying to wrest from 
the bureaucracy freedom to act 
on their own. 

One delegate who spoke dur- 
ing the session on speed - up 
said that in his shop there have 
been 78 grievances filed against 
speed-up since the contract was 
signed, but that his shop was 
one of several that belonged to 
one local, and the other shops 
weren’t affected. He felt that 
individual shops within a local 
should have the right to strike. 

Another delegate supported 
this idea, pointing out that 
many times different lines are 
speeded-up without workers in 
other parts of the shop knowing 
about it. He said he wanted 
something in the contract that 
would enable workers to stop 
individual operations when they 
are confronted with a speed-up. 

It is this kind of grievance 
that the bureaucracy consistent- 
ly ignores and it is in this area 
that workers have initiated wild- 
cat strikes to meet the com- 
panies challenge. Where the 
bureaucracy seeks to capitulate 
to the company, the workers 
seek to continue the struggle on 
their own. 

It was this spirit that kept 
workers out on strike last Sep- 
tember and October when they 
questioned the work standards 
the auto manufacturers forced 
upon them. Though both the 
bosses and union bureaucracy 
tried to drive them back to j 


work, they held out for gains 
they never would have gotten 
had they docily followed Reu- 
ther, Mazey, and cohorts^ Yet 
when Reuther recalled the time 
of the strikes against GM and 
Ford to the Convention, he re- 
membered it as the time “we 
struck GM and JTord for two 
weeks during contract negotia- 
tions over production stand- 
ards.” 

“NEGRO AUTO WORKERS 
DEMAND MUCH MORE" 

The Convention was witness 
to yet another slight of hand. 
This one staged for Negro UAW 
members in particular. A Negro, 
Nelson Jack Edwards was nom- 
inated for the National Execu- 
tive Board by the Reutherites 
and elected. This was the first 
time a Negro was ever elected 
to the position. But even this 
was a fake; it turns out that Ed- 
wards’ position director-at-large 
is “special” and without the 
same responsibility or authority 
as regular members of the 
Board. 

Negro auto workers demand 
much more.- For decades they 
have been looking to break 
down discrimination in the shop 
to secure upgrading rights equal 
to that of their white brother, 
they have pushed on their own 
to break down lily-white de- 
partments with only occasional 
token assistence from the burea- 
ucracy. 

Now when Negroes are look- 
ing at the Negro American 
Labor Council as an organiza- 
tion that could possibly head up 
their fight in the trade unions, 
Reuther takes one of the NALC 
prominent members under his 
wing to placate Negroes and to 
“prove” he is for Negro labor. 

Again, Negro workers won’t 
be so easily fooled, by this ac- 
tion, nor grandiloquent resolu- 
tions that are against segrega- 
tion in general but avoid men- 
tion of the problem within the 
union and in the shops. 

AN AMERICAN DIET 
AND AUTOMATION’S TOLL 

This UAW Convention took 
place against a background of 
over six per cent of the nation’s 
work force unemployed, and 
with six millon Americans 
trying to live on a diet of lard, 
flour, dried milk and rice that 
makes up the government sur- 
plus food products offered to 
the needy. 

Another 146,000 Americans in 
eight selected areas have been 
reduced to buying government 
food stamps, and 30 - 40,000 
workers are being displaced 
every week by Automation. 

Still the Kennedy Administra- 
tion like the administration that 
preceeded it has done nothing 
to significantly reduce the grow- 
ing permanent army of unem- 
ployed. Yet it is to Kennedy’s 
New Frontier that Reuther is 
trying to hitch the UAW. He 
eagerly turns over COPE 
money for its support and is 
now willing to spend the inter- 
est on the UAW $40,000,000 
strike fund to press the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy a- 
broad. His fear of the workers 
has driven him to give support 
to state planning over which 
the workers would have no con- 
trol. 

WORKERS WILL MAKE 
THEIR OWN HISTORY 

In the resolution on the Flex- 
ible Adjustment of the Work- 
week the UAW bureaucracy 
gives its estimate of workers’ 
history. “Until 25 years ago 45 
and 48 hour weeks were fre- 
quent. Since the passage of the 
Fair Standards Act the 40 hour 
week has become the statutory 
standard.” Thus 100 years of 
workers’ struggle to limit the 
working day is swept aside, 
j Life itself and the relentless 
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LAOS 

The unhappy country of 
Laos, whose peasant popula- 
tion desires most to be left 
alone in peace, is again the 
subject of the war-like moves 
of the foreign imperialists, 
Russia and the United States. 

The “Royal Princes”, car- 
ried over from the rule of 
French imperialism who 
once ruled Laos as a part of 
Indo-China, have divided 
themsleves so as to be on 
all sides at the same time. 

1) The Communist Prince 
Souphannavong, leads the 
Pathet Lao, which controls 
most of the country today. 

2) The neutralist- Prince, 
Souvanna P h o u m a, Who 
spends much time in the 
night clubs of Paris, is sup- 
ported by both Moscow and 
the U.S. as a compromise 
head of government. Prince 
Boun Oum, the right wing 
dictator to whom all Ameri- 
can aid flows, who has done 
nothing except line his poc- 
kets with American dollars. 
All of them have nothing in 
common with the Laotian 
people, who are sick of war, 
see nothing to fight for and 
who hate all three Princes. 

* * * 

Recognizing that it is a 
country impossible to fight 
in, with any chance of suc- 
cess, the United States State 
Department has agreed to 
accept the neutral prince if a 
cease fire can be maintained. 

The right wing regime 
Would rather see all of the 
people killed rather than re- 
linquish their power to col- 
lect taxes. But even their 
own American trained Army 
refuses to put up a fight. In 
an attempt to force a solu- 
tion, the U. S'. State Depart- 
ment cut off aid in Febru- 
ary and threatened to cut off 
military aid in May. But de- 
spite the millions in aid, the 
threats, etc., there has been 
no compromise on the part 
of the right wing. 

Even American bourgeois 
newsparpermen admit that 
the peasant hates the gov- 
ernment which does nothing 
for him. 

* * * 

In the recent conflict it 
has been reported that in 
Houei Sai the civilian gov- 
ernment fled along with the 
military forces a week be- 
fore any “enemy” troops had 
been sighted. The Generals 
and the prince are in For- 
mosa, making a deal with 
Chiang Kai - shek to hide 
their loot, the fortunes they 
made out of American For- 
eign Aid. 

Meanwhile the path is 
open for the Pathet Lao to 
seize Luang Prabang, the 
capital, since all important 
military forces have fled 
over the border of Thailand. 

• 

AMERICAN 
FOREIGN AID 

The legend that American 
Foreign Aid is used to help 
people in the distressed 
areas of the world to achieve^ 
better standards of living^ 
and to help them to estab- “ 
lish democracy has • been^j 
proven, by the facts, to be a 
boldfaced lie. If it were true, 
how could one explain the^. 
aid to Fascist Spain, to Sala-J 
zar’s dictatorship in Portu-g 
gal, the Latin American die-* 
tatorships, the rotten cor- • 


By PETER MALLORY 

rupt regimes in Forinosa, 
Laos, South Viet Nam, South 
Korea, Pakistan, Congo, etc. 
while foreign aid is being 
reduced by 25% to India? 

* * * ■ , 

In Spain 75,000 coal 
miners have been on strike 
against the miserable 1 condi- 
tions of Franco’s fascist dic- 
tatorship for over a month. 
There has been no American 
effort in the last 25 years to 
end this fascist dictatorship! 

Portugal’s Salazar has 
thrown thousands of work- 
ers and students into jail as 
the aftermath of the wide- 
spread May Day demonstra- 
tions against his regime. The 
African colonies of Angola 
and Mozambique under Por- 
tuguese domination, are 
fighting for their freedom 
while thousands of Africans 
die. The U.S. offers no aid to 
these Africans but extends 
it to their butcher. Salazar. 

The military dictatorship 
in Pakistan gets American 
Foreign aid while the demo- 
cratic regime in India gets a 
25% cut. This cut is but a 
threat of further cuts to 
come if - India does not 
knuckle down to U.S. State 
Department policy in world 
affairs. 

* * * 

While starvation exists in 
Red China, huge surpluses 
of American food cram the 
warehouses, costing the tax- 
payer billions every year 
just to rent the storage 
space. Where lies humanitar- 
ianism? Is food a club to be 
used on starving people to 
swing the tide of politics? 

- In Latin America the dic- 
tatorships in Haiti, (national 
income less than $190 per 
year), Argentina, Eduador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Pan- 
ama Nicaragua, Paraguay, El 
Salvador, Chile and Vene- 
zuela all exist and flourish 
only because they are subsi- 
dized by American Foreign 
Aid. As a matter of fact, the 
chief recommendation to get 
foreign aid seems to be that 
no form of democracy will 
be permitted to flourish in 
the country. That and a vote 
now and then in a Latin 
American conference or in 
the U.N. in favor of Ameri- 
can Foreign policy. It is a 
cheap price to pay fosf the 
supression of the workers 
throughout the world. 

* * ♦ 

In Hungary in 1956, when 
the workers took up arms 
against Communist totalitar- 
ianism and in East Berlin, 
where the workers stoned 
the Russian tanks and fought 
with their bare hands, where 
then was American Aid. We 
don’t want to provoke an in- 
cident the workers Were 
told. Don’t revolt now, the 
time is not ripe they were 
told. The same words used 
by the Communists on other 
occasions when they too 
were holding back the work- 
ers ready to wipe out a cor- 
rupt regime. 


In the Congo, when Pa- 
trice Lumumba, the elected 
Priemier of the Congo, ask- 
ed for U.N. aid- he was mur- 
dered by those in the pres- 
ent Congo regime with the 
assisstance of Tshombe. His 
successor Antoine Gizenga 
is now under arrest and will 
probably suffer the same 
fate. Tshombe, the murderer, 
is at large and under U.N. 
protection. 

If there is one safe con- 
clusion to be made from the 
above it is that all of the 
dictatorships on the “West- 
ern Side” of the iron cur- 
tain could not exist for a 
single year without Ameri- 
can financial assistance. To 
even pretend that foreign 
aid is in the interests of 
Democracy is but a farce 
and a sham. 

• 

RED CHINA 

Thousands of refugees are 
fleeing Red China every 
week into Hong Kong which 
is already overcrowded. The 
British have recently adopted 
a policy of giving them a 
meal and then shipping them 
back across the border into 
Red China. 

• 

BIG BUSINESS 

While 6 million workers 
are still unemployed and ap- 
pealing for government aid, 
there has been an answer 
from the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. He has announced 
through Treasury Secretary 
Dillon that American capital- 
ism can expect a big relief 
cheek this year, 125 billion 
dollars to be exact. This is 
the sum that the Kennedy 
Administra tion has an- 
nounced that they will per- 
mit big business to “write- 
off” as tax deductions during 
the coming year for depre- 
ciation on their equipment. 
(The worker gets no depre- 
ciation allowance. The oil 
companies get 27% of their 
income.) 

It appears that a President 
has great executive author- 
ity when he wants to use it. 
A 125 billion dollar gift to 
big business is a routine 
matter, the right of a Negro 
to vote in the United States 
is a matter for great debate. 
A debate in which both the 
Democrats and Rebulicans 
are in basic agreement — the 
Negro shall have no vote in 
the Southern 17 of these so- 
called United States. With 
this kind of “democracy” 
being the “law of the land”, 
is it any wonder that in the 
world battle for the minds 
of men that this “democ- 
racy” is taking second place? 

This week the U.S. Senate 
killed a bill that would per- 
mit American citizens to 
vote if they could prove a 
6th grade education in lieu 
of a so-called “literacy test” 
which college educated Ne- 
groes have been accused of 
flunking. 




activity of the workingclass will 
bring back these words and Reu- 
ther’s current infatuation with 
De Gaulle’s State Plan to haunt 
him and his kind on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

Race and Class 

A copy of Africa Nyaato (Forward), a newsletter from the 
Gambia, West Africa, has come to my desk and has made me 
remember many things I have forgotten about the close kin- 
ship the Negro feels to the African people. 

REMEMBRANCE OF CHILDHOOD 

In the early years of my life it was a common thing among 
Negroes to discuss their relation to those in Africa. Many of 
the older ones would remember to which tribe in Africa they 
belonged while the younger ones would not understand their 
dialect. But it was practically impossible for any Negro not to 
have a feeling of close kinship as he sat and listened to the 
stories of slave ships that the old ones told. I can remember 
my grandmother telling me about how people were put on the 
block for sale. She told me how she was sold in Virginia while 
her mother stood screaming. She never saw her mother again. 
MUSSOLINI’S ATTACK ON ETHIOPIA 

In my adult life the two most outstanding events bringing 
Africans and Negro Americans closer together were Mussolini’s 
attack on Ethiopia, and the present revolution in Africa which 
gained so many countries their independence. 

In the Depression I was traveling all over the country look- 
ing for work. So was everybody else I knew. Yet, next to the 
question of a job, what Negroes would talk about was Mussolini’s 
attack on Ethiopia and how Africa is always getting the short 
end of the stick. 

THE MIDDLE CLASS NEGRO 

Somewhere between that period and up until the great 
independence movements of the Africans in the 1950’s, the 
middle class Negro began to preach that the Negroes were not 
really African. They didn’t seem to be satisfied just to point to 
the obvious — that the Negro was American in language and 
culture and experience. No, they showed they were afraid of 
the African heritage by talking of Africans as backward, if not 
outright head-hunters still. 

As soon, however, as (he Africans began to win their in- 
dependence, the tune changed. I suspect they found how great 
the African people were with the help of the State Department 
because soon thereafter, in 1960, during the Congo crisis, the 
line between the middle-class Negro and the working-class 
Negro became very sharp. 

THE NEGRO WORKER AND AFRICA 

Where the middle-class Negro was quiet as a tomb, the 
working-class Negro first began to speak his mind during the 
assassination of Lumumba, lining up solidly behind Lumumba 
and his nationalist movement. The workers in my shop eagerly 
followed all developments both in the Congo and in the UN, 
warmly supporting the demonstrations before that body, holding 
it responsible for the murder. 

One discussion had its comic aspects since it showed that 
the workers in Detroit knew more about Lumumba than they 
did about their own trade union leaders. They were discussing 
conditions in the shop and how the leadership is always selling 
the worker down the river. A white worker said it was all 
Meany’s fault. A Negro worker asked: “Who’s Meany?” But 
the very worker who did not even know Meany, the president 
Of the AFL-CIO, knew every detail of Lumumba’s life from the 
time he organized the national movement for independence to his 
murder. 

The thing that irritated this Negro worker most was that 
the American trade union leaders go about telling the Africans 
how high the standard of living is in America, and how he there- 
fore feels no kinship to the African. 

What the bureaucrat fails to tell the Africans is that the 
car or home the Negro American has, has put him into debt up 
to his nose for the rest of his life, and that in no case does it 
mean he does not feel a close relationship to the freedom 
movement of the Africans. 

I am not saying that the Negro American would exchange 
his life in America for one in Africa, though in America too 
many live on welfare aid. I am saying he has a feeling of unity 
with the African brothers. 

He would like to have a much closer relationship. Un- 
fortunately, some of the African students here, even as some 
of the African leaders who come to this country on the invita- 
tion of the State Department, never get to see the rank-and-file 
workers. They associate either with the big shots in the govern- 
ment or in the trades unions or in the universities, but not with 
the Negro people who are the true friends of the African freedom 
fighters. 

It is all the more important therefore to establish people-to- 
people relationships. I was glad to see in the AFRICA-NYAATO 
newsletter that it is mainly to be concerned with workers’ in- 
terests. I hope it will be possible for us to write for each other’s 
papers and thus bring the truth of American workers to Africa, 
and keep the African developments fresh before the American 
worker in general and the Negro worker in particular. 
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The Stock Market Crash 
And the Drive to War 

Not since the crash of 1929 has the stock market plunged to the depth it 
reached on June 27th, after a steady decline downward since the middle of March. 
It came as no surprise to the nation’s six million unemplpyed workers that the 
economy was far from “basically sound.” But the skidding stock market prices dra- 
matized the instability of world capitalism, for the Great Depression of 1929 is 
etched in the consciousness of all even those too young to have lived it. 

The nose dive the market 



Deny Negroes Skilled Jobs 
At Chrysler Highland Park 

DETROIT — There has never been a Negro or a 
Negro apprentice, assigned to the skilled division in 
the Chrysler Highland Park Plant. This is a very, very 
unfair situation that people should know about because 
it affects many groups. 


This problem has existed for 
years but no group has been 
able to do anything about it 
yet, because it’s become a mat- 
ter of passing the buck. When 
we ask the Union (Local 490) 
to do something about it, the 
local passes it to the Interna- 
tional, International passes it to 
the national government, and 
nothing is ever accomplished. 
We end up each time in the 
same place, back at the begin- 
ning point. 

Discrimination in the skilled 
division is a problem that is 
tied in with so many different 
things. We always find that 
there is an escape valve to ex- 
cuse why nothing is done. We 
have to break this situation 
down because it isn’t only a 
Negro problem; there are many 
workers that are qualified but 
they can’t get in. 

MUST ACT NOW 

They use the seniority rule 
for promotions in the plant, but 
they waive this rule and even 
hire people from the outside 
for the skilled division while 
our workers who are on the 
seniority list are laid off. 

We made some progress in 
up-grading during the war when 


they needed skilled labor, but 
now with Automation that’s all 
stopped. We’ve never reached 
full employment since the war 
ended. 

It’s not only the problem of 
getting a Negro into the skilled 
division, but to humanize the 
program of the skilled trades 
so anyone can get in and to 
stabilize full employment. The 
first thing we have to do to 
break this down is eliminate 
discrimination by getting Negro 
workers into the skilled divis- 
ion and getting Negro appren- 
tices assigned. The union lead- 
ers don’t admit that this is a 
fact but everyone knows it is. 


Correction 

We wish to correct the error 
which appeared in the second 
paragraph of the article from 
the Gambia, page 3, of our last 
issue. The second sentence of 
this paragraph should have 
read: “The PPP is the opposi- 
tion party here which is model- 
ing itself on Pan - Africanism 
and bases itself on the most 
exploited and most numerous 
of the tribes, the Mandinkas.” 


took is but a reflection of what 
workers have known to be true 
at their place of employment 
and unemployment, increased 
Automation and relentless 
speed-up. 

The tax cut proposed by the 
Kennedy Administration which 
daily finds it harder to dis- 
tinguish itself from the Eisen- 
hower Administration, pro m- 
ises to be only a band-aid on 
a hemorrhaging economy. Al- 
ready some of the President’s 
economic advisors are predict- 
ing a recession in 1963 when 
the recovery from the reces- 
sion of 1961 in the words of 
Walter Lippmann “is already 
being arrested.” 

Though the men of the “New 
Frontier” have corralled labor 
bureaucrats like Reuther, 
Meany and McDonald, it hasn’t 
been as easy to round up the 
rank and file workers. Time lost 
in strikes during the first five 
months of this year is up over 
50 per cent of time lost during 
the same pericid last year. 
WORKERS FIGHT FOR 
A SHORTER WORKDAY 

Craft unions are slowly whit- 
tling away at the length of the 
work week. Three major strikes 
threaten, railroads, airlines, and 
the aerospace industry. On the 
railroads and airlines the gov- 
ernment has already intervened. 
The contracts of some 300,000 
air and space craft workers ex- 
pire on July 23rd and if a set- 
tlement between the union and 
companies isn’t forthcoming 
Labor Secretary Goldberg 
promises immediate action. 

At the United Automobile 
Workers Convention in May, 
Goldberg warned workers that 
a strike in the aerospace indus- 
try would not be tolerated and 
reiterated on July I5th that if 
settlements are not negotiated, 
he would welcome legislation 
prohibiting both airline strikes 
and strikes in the aerospace in- 
dustry. 

Kennedy forces have shown 
themselves as ready, willing and 
able to use the Taft-Hartley 
as any of their predecessors. 
Not only that. They are behav- 
ing as if the trades unions are 
a part of the state machinery 
and should “follow the line” at 
all times, even as the trades 
unions behind the Iron Curtain 
are compelled to do. 

The current unemployment 
and economy stagnation is by no 
means restricted to the United 
States. The Western European 
economic rate of growth is also 
slowing and reveals Adenauer 
and de Gaulle attempting to 
solve by political means what 
they could not achieve eco- 
nomically. They too are faced 
with the same harsh economic 
laws of capitalism that confront 
this country. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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In Britain 


News Media, Management 
Try to Brainwash Workers 


London, England — It is 
said of some workers that 
they stage a token strike 
because they are too scared 
to have a real bark. The 
recent achon of many Ford 
workers in voting against 
even a token strike would 
make many outsiders won- 
der if the Ford workers 
have all changed. 

One of the reasons for such 
a deviation of their usual be- 
havior lies in the huge cam- 
paign of brainwashing by the 
press, radio and TV during the 
last 10 years or so. Distortion 
of facts by the daily press has 
been notorious. 

NEWS DISTORTED 

For example, a wage claim 
would be reported: “Engineers 
Demand £1,009,000”, whilst a 
dividend to shareholders states: 
“This dividend amounts to less 
than 1/16 of a penny on each 
packet of sugar” (this is how 
one sugar refiner’s dividend 
was explained). 

Similarly, one Ford worker’s 
wage claim was reported as: 
“Ford Workers Want Another 
£500,000 — Danger of Infla- 
tion”, whilst the Ford share- 
holder’s dividend: “Fabulous 
Ford does it again, dividend 
increased by 2%.” Of course, 
omitting that the shareholder’s 
increase meant a jump of 45% 
in their incomes. In announc- 
ing the shareholder’s good 
news, the figure of £1,800,000 
was mentioned by one news- 
paper, whilst another com- 
mented: “This reflects the na- 
tion’s financial stability . . .’’ 

TV plays, films, etc., show 


Beauty Is As 
Beauty Does 

Last June I started a 
beautician’s course in a 
school in Hamtramiek, Mich- 
igan, which is known for be- 
ing very prejudiced against 
Negroes. 

As 1 got to know the girls 
in my class, and my attitude 
toward the Freedom Riders 
was made known to them, I 

became branded as a “n 

lover!” Reactionary talk 
goes on about me all the 
time, some that I am not 
supposed to hear and some 
that 1 am meant to hear. 

Some of the girls have 
begun to respect my wish 
that this kind of foul talk 
should not be Used in front 
of me, but that does not 
stop them from taking an 
active part in discussions 
behind my back. 

Of all the talk and a few 
demonstrations against me 
the one that got me mad- 
dest of all was when a 
Negro girl came into the 
school to have her hair 
washed and waved. (Just as 
barber colleges invite men 
in off the street to have 
their hair cut, so too do the 
beauty schools invite women 
in.) She was left sitting 
while other women who 
came in after she did were 
taken care of. Because I am 
in a beginners class, I am 
not supposed to be waiting 
on customers, but because 
no one else would take the 
girl, I did. I washed her hair 
and then directed her to a 
chair where one of the girls 
was obliged to finish the 
job. She gave me a dirty 
look and further showed her 
hostility by wearing a thin 
pair of rubber gloves which 
are used mainly for dyeing 
hair. 

Beautician Student 
Michigan 


strike leaders as ex-criminals; 
in the pay of Moscow; deter- 
mined to wreck the nation’s 
economy. All of these, to- 
gether, are aimed at reducing 
fine men to willing wage 
slaves. 

TV INTERVIEWS FIXED 

One trick of TV interview- 
ers “covering” a strike is to 
say: “Now we’ll ask one of the 
men his views.” 

The man interviewed will 
declare: “I’m against this here 
strike. It’s all the fault of the 
Communists we are out. I’m 
losing money. We are all los- 
ing money. I say let’s go back 
to work.” — or words to that 
effect. 

Any effort to trace these peo- 
ple afterward is rather abor- 
tive. However, one man was 
traced once. It turned oat he 
wasn’t a Ford worker at all. He 
was a bus driver, reading from 
a prepared script. He put on a 
real good act. 

Another ploy is the “house- 
wife” stunt. She urges the men 
at a public meeting to go back 
to work, and then disappears 
forever. It will always fool 
new men; tricks like these are 
always green to them. 

DIVIDE WORKER GROUPS 

Ford management is also ac- 
tive. The old system of “divide 
and rule” is well practiced. 
Constant breaking up of groups 
and dividing the men into dif- 
ferent departments is the usual 
tactic. The loss of production 
entailed is accepted as well- 
worth the weakening of or- 
ganized groups. The herding of 
militants, like cattle, to the 
foundry to do the worst kind 
of manual labour going is nor- 
mal. 

Many men have suggested 
that the Shop Stewards are 
bought or favoured, but these 
same grousers rarely attend 
shop meetings. However, the 
Shop Stewards are partly to 
blame for this slackness of or- 
ganization. Propaganda is 
sparse — and often ineffective. 
“SCHEDULE” AIDED 
STRIKERS 

In the old days, the Ford 
Worker was published and dis- 
tributed regularly. Every de- 
partment had its “schedule”. 
This schedule was a list of 
farms in surrounding areas 
with dates assigned. Thus, if a 
strike was called during such 
and such a month — “pea pick- 
ing”, another month — “potato 
picking.” August and Septem- 
ber were hop-picking months. 
This “schedule” permitted men 
on strike to line up alternative 
casual jobs while out of work. 

Another usual practice of the 
men was called “Strike Insur- 
ance.” This entailed saving up 
one hour’s pay each week. So 
when a strike started, the men 
had the first week or so clear 
of money worries. In this at- 
mosphere, the annual strike 
was like another holiday — an 
event to look forward to. 

Now, thanks to the Union of- 
ficials’ fawning attitude to the 
management’s “get tough” tac- 
tics and connivance with them, 
such strong organisation is vir- 
tually non-existent. 

NEED ORGANISATION 

Still, the Shop Stewards 
could do a lot to rebuild or- 
ganisation. At present one 
could work at Fords for sev- 
eral weeks before seeing a 
Shop Steward’s pamphlet. 

As for the Shop Steward’s 
bulletin, the Ford Worker, 
rumour has it that it has been 
“taken over” by the manage- 
ment. Some men have serious- 
ly considered sending along a 
packet of All-Bran — to ensure 
regularity. 


Miner Works 
Off Benefits 

West Virginia — I was 
talking with a miner who 
has been laid off for two 
years. He is married and 
has three children. 

I hadn’t seen him for 
quite a while, but heard he 
was working for the county 
on the roads. I thought he 
had a job- 

He set me straight when I 
asked him if he would go back 
to the min e if be was recalled. 
"I’ll have to,” he said, “unless 
you have a job you can give 
me. The work I’m doing on the 
road is what I get from the Aid 
to Dependent Children pro- 
gram. I get $124 a month for 
the family — and I work this 
$124 off on the road. That’s the 
‘job’ you thought I had.” 

I asked him if he had seen 
the Dave Brinkley TV program 
last month which dealt with the 
W. Va. job retraining program, 
and asked him what he thought 
about the idea of retraining. He 
said, “It’s o.k. for a young guy 
who has a high school education 
and a chance to move someplace 
where there might be work. But 
where’s there any work? If a guy 
can retrain, he ought to have 
some place to go. But I’m too 
old to go into that, don’t have 
much education, and I just 
couldn’t pack up and go any- 
place. I don’t have enough 
money to know for sure that 
there’s going to be food on the 
table for my family, let alone 
hav any money to move any- 
place.” 

COAL IN WHITE HOUSE? 

I mentioned that Brinkley 
pointed out that since Jackie 
Kennedy mentioned she had 
bought glasses at a Morgan- 
town glass factory, that the fac- 
tory was working three shifts 
to keep up with orders. 

“That may be good for those 
glass workers in that plant,” he 
replied, “but it sure doesn’t help 
us miners here. What are we 
supposed to do who have been 
laid off for years? Maybe Ken- 
nedy ought to come out with 
something saying he uses coal 
in the White House. Only I kind 
of doubt that anything would 
come out of that,” he laughing- 
ly added. 

He said he had gotten a job 
at a glass factory (not the one 
that Jackie mentioned), but it 
didn’t last long. “I worked for 
two weeks,” he recalled, “and 
I unloaded one boxcar of sand 
a day. But when the two weeks 
were up, and 1 was due for a 
rais., the boss fired me.” 

HIRE 3, FIRE 105 

I asked him what the situa- 
tion was now in the mines. “If 
it’s changed at all, it’s for the 
worse,” he said. “In one mine 
they hired about three men. In 
another one, they laid off 105. 
It just looks like there’s not go- 
ing to be anything doing so far 
as the mines are concerned. 
Even the mines working are on 
short weeks. At my mine, those 
still working have been getting 
three-and four-day weeks for 
a long time. Last week was the 
first time they got five days 
fur months.” 


JAIL USA PACIFISTS 

U.S.A. PACIFISTS JAILED 
A federal judge in Califor- 
nia has sentenced three paci- 
fists who tried to sail into the 
atom bomb test site in the 
Pacific to 6 months in jail. 
The men sailed only 25 miles 
out of San Francisco, before 
the coast guard picked them 
up and jailed them. They be- 
long to an organization call- 
ed the “Committee for Non- 
Violent Action.” 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Uncle Toms Don't Know Negroes 


I have seen and heard of 
many things that have been put 
into action since the Negro 
people asked the United States 
to give them their rights. But 
they don’t seem to think that 
the Negro people need their 
rights. They are always run- 
ning up to these Uriele Tom 
Negro leaders, and each tells 
them that he doesn’t see where 
“his” people are ready for their 
freedom. 

The white man seems to 
think that these Negro leaders 
are right because they use those 
crazy words about Negroes not 
being ready for their rights. 
These so-called Negro leaders 
never even talk with any of 
the people to see what they 
have to say on the Negro prob- 
lem. These leaders are afraid 
to discuss this with the Negroes 
because they might shbw what 
a mistake the leaders make 
against their own people just 
to hold a job with the white 
man. 

PROBLEMS GET WORSE 

The white man thinks what 
these leaders say is true, but 
be also doesn’t know what a 
mistake he is making by not 
trying to settle these things 
with the Negro people and the 
working people. 

Today you can hear more 
people, white and black, talk- 
ing about how there will be a 
revolution one of these days 
because things aren’t getting 
any better. The Negro people’s 


problems are getting nowhere 
and working conditions are get- 
ting nowhere. We can lie down 
and think and dream of what 
we can do to help make this a 
better place and a better world 
to live in, in peace. 

All you can hear across the 
back yard fence is that we got 
to fight to get things back to 
where we started from. 

‘HERE IN AMERICA’ 

It seems the President 
doesn’t have time to think 
about the Negro question and 
working people’s problems yet, 
for he is too busy trying to go 
'take over some other countries 
to starve them just as they are 
doing to some of the people 
here in America. Still they go 
on saying this is the best place 
to live — here in America. 

How can it be true when all 
these years have come to pass, 
and Negro citizens are without 
their freedom, and workers are 
without their jobs. And the 
Union is without any real 
Negro leaders. Almost all white 
staffed, no blacks are allowed. 

Everything must come 
through the white man’s hands 
before you can live in peace — ■ 
and then some people say that 
these white leaders are not go- 
ing out of the world back- 
wards. There is nothing left 
to do but to fight for what we 
want and that is for Negro 
rights, better working condi- 
tions, and peace for all. 


Few Turn Out for Randolph Talk 


LOS ANGELES— A. Phil- 
lip Randolph, President of 
the Sleeping Car Porter’s 
Union and an AFL-CIO 
! national vice-president, is 
on a national tour toi install 
some life into the Negro 
American Labor Council 
(NALC). He addressed a 
meeting in Los Angeles on 
Saturday, June 23, follow- j 
ing meetings in Spokane, 
Seattle and San Francisco. 

He said the union movement, 
though it has some well-mean- 
ing people and even liberals, is 
also full of comfortable job 
holders. Some functionaries are 
Negroes, but they are given 
special key positions ami good 
salaries in order to speak low 
on racial discrimination. Very 
few Negroes are seen at union 
conventions as elected delegates 
not functionaries, and able 
therefore to speak out. 

He called for organized ac- 
tivity among the 1.5 million 
Negroes in the AFL-CIiO, sta- 
ting that with automation and 
the new mechanizations, thou- 
sands of jobs in the basic in- 
dustries are lost each year. 
Further, for every job available, 
a white man has twice the pos- 
sibility of getting it as a Negro, 
because both racial discrimina- 
tion and lack of opportunity to 
acquire needed skills deny jobs 
to Negroes. 

Randolph’s conclusion was 
that the NALC was desperately 
needed to pressure organized 
labor into giving the Negro 
status in labor, and give him 
the economic base he needs to 
attain freedom. Only the 'Negro 
himself now in organized labor 
can achieve this, he ended. 

The NALC was orginally or- 
ganized from the ‘top’ 1 with 
control by men on labor pay- 
rolls and with labor titles and 
offices. Its activity was at first 
somewhat secretive in nature 
and in select hands. That sort 


of background offered poor 
nourishment for the individual 
self-activity of people which 
Randolph now seeks. 

There were less than 50 peo- 
ple present in the Amalgamated 
Needle Trades Hall to hear him, 
although chairs were set up for 
several hundred. 

Plant Speed-Up 
— Russian Style 

Los Angeles — W hen women 
work in smaller factories with 
men, the company tries to di- 
vide them from the men and 
uses one against the other. 

I've worked in big factories 
where the company hied to do 
Die same thing with Negroes, 
but they never succeeded when 
they alt worked in the same 
classification. The only way 
they could make this work was 
when they divided us into 
skilled and unskilled. 

U.S. STAKHANOVITES 

Now that I work with men 
and women in a smaller shop, 
I am surprised to see the 
Stakhanovite system, which is 
used in Russia, used equally by 
American industry. In Russia, 
the Stakhanovites are the ones 
who get the best equipment, 
work a job under “perfect” con- 
ditions for a short time, and 
set the quota for the rest of the 
workers. The only catch is, 
they don’t have to keep up the 
tremendous pace they set. They 
are “rewarded” by being given 
a much easier job to do. 

Well, where I work now, 
that’s exactly the role a few 
of the women play. They set 
the quota for some other work- 
er, then they are given an 
easier job to do. There is nat- 
urally a lot of bitterness over 
this. 

As I say, I think this is a 
practice done mostly in smaller' 
places. When I worked in air- 
craft this didn’t happen. 
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Speed-up Kills Two Workers 
At Chrysler Highland Park 


Two workers on the glass 
job (Vent Wing Dept.) 
were killed by Automation 
and speed-up within one 
week this month at the 
Chrysler Highland Park 
plant. The official report 
will simply say they died of 
heart attacks, but the work- 
ers know better. 

On the glass job, a worker 
moulds the chemically treated 
rubber around the glass to keep 
water and air out of the car. 
Workers said the combination 
Of the tremendous speed-up and 
the chemicals breathed by the 
workers on the job weakened 
them so much that they just 
keeled oyer. 

FOUGHT SPEED-UP 

The glass job has a history at 
the plant About four years ago, 
the company, which had this 
job dispersed among several 
plants, centralized the operation 
at the Highland Park plant. 

From the beginning, the 
workers fought the company's 
attempts to impose inhuman 
Work quotas on production. 
Company time-study men, 
threats and intimidation could 
not tweak the determination of 
the workers to resist the speed- 
up. 

UNION DOES 
COMPANY’S JOB 

The company, realizing that it 
could not get the speed-up by 
itself, agreed to let Reuther’s 
time-study specialist, Kermit 
Meade, time the job last year. 
Meade did a United Nations 
job; he left everything up in 
the air. But while his produc- 
tion figure wasn't quite as high 
as the company’s, it was sure 
far above what the workers had 
been able to maintain. So ac- 
tually, the company got tne 
union representative to do a job 
It coaldm’t do — speed-up the 
workers. 

There are a number of pres- 
sures on the glass job workers. 
In this department there are 
tremendous work fluctuations. 
During model changeover, there 
is a great demand for this work, 
and workers work around the 
clock, putting in fantastic over- 
time. Just at the point where a 
worker feels like things are go- 
ing pretty good, a sudden lay- 
off can knock out most of the 
people working in the depart- 
ment. Some might be called 
back after a few weeks or 


operate like robots, has other 
pressures that produce other 
effects. 

‘‘I’ve never seen as many 
workers break down mentally to 
the point where they need psy- 
chiatric care as I have the past 
year,” said one Chrysler High- 
land Park worker. “Every work- 
er in the plant knows what’s 
causing it: man just wasn’t 
made to do the kind of work 
that Automation demands. The 
hand-writing is on the wall — 
Automation, the way it’s used 
by the company, will crush us 
unless we crush it. 

“And the union,” he con- 
tinued, “operates In a de- 
layed dilemma, salving its 
conscience by saying we ought 
: to do this or that — but doing 
nothing. Among the men the 
union representatives are 
tigers; before the company 
I they are paper tigers.” 


School vs. Life 

Detroit — It's strange, and a 
little frightening, to see the 
brainwashing power of our 
school system — and especially 
in the colleges. Now my son had 
always lived with me; I worked 
and my wife worked, so he 
knew from listening to us talk 
about our struggles that we 
didn’t have any use for capital- 
ism at all. 

But then he graduated from 
high school when he was 18, 
and went away to college. After 
four years in that school, you’d 
never know him as the same 
person at all. I don’t mean 
that we didn’t expect some 
changes — that’s just bound to 
happen in the coarse of events, 
let alone when you're surround- 
ed by the influences of college 
life. I mean the change in his 
philosophy and attitude. He just 
lauded cur capitalist system to 
the skies, saying how great it 
was, and how glad he was that 
he had the opportunity to find 
out all about the way the sys- 
tem operates and why it is as 
great as it is. 

But then he got a job, some- 
thing he’d never had before. 
And his attitude slowly began 
to change. He’d ask questions 
about all the seeming opportun- 
ities and benefits to be derived 
from the world for everyone, 
yet when it came down to it, so 
many are deprived of even the 
bare necessities of life. 

At first he could see these 


months off, many others may 
not be called back until the 
next model changeover. 

- That common denominator — 
fear — is always used by the 
company. A favorite ruse of 
foremen is to tell the workers: 
“I tell you, we’ve just got to 
raise production or we’re going 
to lose the job contract. Other 
plants are putting the work out 
faster and cheaper than we are. 
We stand to lose this job. You’ll 
all be laid off — and God knows 
when you’ll ever be called 
back.” 

MENTAL ILLNESS RISES 
This constant drive for more 
production, coupled with Auto- 
mation, that forces workers to 


contradictions where they ap- 
plied to others, then pressures 
and forces began to affect him 
personally. 

Recently he said to me, “I 
just don't understand it. In 
school, it all seemed so dear, 
and I was so sure. But almost 
everything that I have expert 
enced contradicts what I team- 
ed. Now my teachers were edu- 
cated men and were recognized 
educators. Could they really 
have been so completely wrong? 
Isn’t there anything good about 
capitalism?” 

I told him: “Yes, they were 
completely wrong; and no, there 
is just nothing goed about Cap- 
italism.” 
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Early Union Try Fails ; N. Y . Cabbie 
Says Need Now Greater Than Ever 


New York — If you hap- 
pen to get into a New York 
taxicab, and the driver ap- 
pears to be a little on the 
grouchy side, there’s prob- 
ably a good reason for it. 
Not only is he subjected to 
the most horrible traffic 
conditions in the world in 
order to get you to your 
destination, but he has to 
contend with the fact of 
working in an open shop 
with a “shapeup” system 
and many police acting as 
the industrial relations di- 
vision erf the Taxi Owners 
Association. 

A cab driver has no job se- 
curity at all. He doesn’t know 
from one day to the next 
whether there will be a cab for 
him to take out on that shift. 
He works strictly on a commis- 
sion basis, and a large part of 
his earnings are dependent on 
the gratuities — “tips” — of his 
passengers. So there is no way 
of determining what there will 
be at the end of the day’s work. 

ORGANIZING FAILS 

For a number of years, there 
have been various attempts and 
partial attempts to organize the 
drivers to give them a measure 
of self-defense against some of 
the most aggressive employers 
in the city. Each one of these 
attempts has failed for one rea- 
son or another. 

It may well be asserted that 
the fleet owners, in their asso- 
ciation, with the amount of 
mosey and political influence 
they wield, were able to over- 
come or undermine Die efforts 
of Hie workers to organize. 

There are 35,000 taxi drivers 
in the City of New York; there 
are 11,672 taxis, 4,000 of which 
are independently owned, by 
owner-drivers. The rest are di- 
vided among the fleets, which 
vary in size from two to 500 
cabs. 

All of the fleets are banded 
together in an Association, and 
they have virtual control over 
the thoughts and activities of 
the independent owners and 
their associations. 

TEAMSTERS FALL SHORT 
The last attempt to organize 
the taxi drivers was conducted 
by the Teamsters’ Union, well 
known during the last few 
years for their thoroughness 
in organizing efforts. However, 
when it came to the Labor 
Board elections in the industry, 
they made no effort to conduct 
a real campaign to win them. 

In those few garages where 
elections were won, they didn’t 
follow up to obtain working 
agreements with the employers. 
Thus, where they were success- 
ful in spite of their lack of 
effort, they threw out the bar- 
gaining rights of the workers. 

Today, with the exception of 
some “independent unions” 
whose “independence” is ques- 
tionable, there is no organiza- 
tion among the thousands of 
taxi drivers in the City of New 
York. The conditions of the 
drivers might very well be 
compared to those on the 
waterfront, only the situation 
among the cab drivers is far 
worse. Although there may be 
corruption on the waterfront, 
at least the waterfront workers 
have a minimum wage, certain 
guarantees of employment, and 
some form of representation. 
The cabdrivers have nothing. 

POLICE CONTROL 

Cabdrivers are subjected to 
complete control by the Police 
Dept, on the street, and if any 
alleged violation Occurs and 
they are given a ticket by a 


policeman or hack inspector, 
they are tried— not in a court 
which at least has the appear- 
ance of impartiality — but di- 
rectly by the Police Dept, 
through the Hack Bureau. 

The man who gives you a 
summons sits as your judge and 
jury. There is no statute of 
limitations affecting the cab- 
driver. A driver who is brought 
in on any offense — “over- 
charge” or “extra route” — is 
subjected to review; a violation 
that he might have committed 
in 1936 is brought in as evi- 
dence of his criminal nature. 

Whereas in Traffic Court in 
N.Y. State, any offence is 
wiped off the books after 18 
months, this does not hold true 
in the taxi industry — after 18 
years or even 28 years. 

CABBIES CHECKED 

To obtain a Hack License, 
you must undergo a thorough 
investigation of all your past 
activities, so that by and large 
men employed as drivers can 
be considered anything but du- 
bious or criminal. 

Most drivers are family men 
with responsibilities who need 
their jobs in order to live. 
This does not prevent the fleet 
owners from encouraging — in 
spite of regulations to the con- 
trary — a large number of 
part-time drivers who don’t de- 
pend on the industry for a 
livelihood. 

The fleet owners use them 
as a means of bargaining down 
the position of their regular 
drivers — on whom they depend, 
none-the-less, to keep the cabs 
in the streets and bring in 
their fabulous profits. 

. . There is no health plan, no 
pension and no vacation in the 
industry as a whole. In a few 
garages, there are some sem- 
blances of these welfare bene- 
fits, but they are petty and de- 
risory compared with what is 
normal in other industries in 
the N.Y. area. 

OWNERS WANT RATE RAISE 

Although the industry is 
healthy from the boss’ point of 
view, the fleet owners are at- 
tempting to get a ten-eent in- 
crease in the rates. They have 
been unable to do this because 
they are unable to prove to the 
satisfaction of the people that 
any of this will go to the im- 
provement of the condition and 
welfare of the workers in the 
industry. 

It’s true that our rates in 
N.Y. City are far less than 
rates anywhere else in the 
country, and they could stand 
to be raised. However, under 
no condition should the own- 
ers be given this unless there 
is an organization — a union — 
to insure that the workers get 
the same health and welfare 
protection that is enjoyed by 
workers in other industries. s 

The fleet owners have a 1 
Mack list. All former activists ] 
in the organizing attempts are ! 
unable to obtain employment. : 
Many of them have to work j 
for individual owners who j 
double-shift their cars. 

DRIVERS FED UP 

Any attempt to organize is i 
immediately met by leaflets 1 
put out by the fleet owners 
screaming “Racketeers” and 
“Communists” in order to ■ 
frighten the workers into sub- i 
missiveness. However, condi-; 
tions in the industry have | 
reached such an impasse that 
anybody with real courage 
could walk in and organize it ; 
overnight. 

The workers are fed «p, and; 
there’s a large element of 
younger men — new to the in- 
dustry — who haven’t had the 


experience of past failures to 
discourage them. 

There is a natural militancy 
amongst the cabdrivers who 
know that when they man the 
cabs at night they will be con- 
fronted with hold-ups and vio- 
lence on the streets and with 
the police who have no respect 
for them as human beings. 
There is a lot of pent-up emo- 
tions among the drivers that 
would find a real release and 
ready militancy in an attempt 
to organize the industry. 

READY FOR ORGANIZATION 
What all drivers say when 
they are approached for or- 
ganization is, “When do we go 
on strike?” The strike is not 
the difficult question in this 
industry. What has to be done 
is to build a basic organization 
to keep the workers together 
and to make the strike a suc- 
cess, to fight the vicious ly- 
ing propaganda of the owners 
and their agents in the indus- 
try. 

This requires strong or- 
ganization, and as things 
stand now, without it there 
is no hope for the workers 
in the industry. 

The garages in which the 
fleets are housed have the low- 
est paid, most abysmally ex- 
ploited mechanics and garage 
helpers in any part of the 
city, and they are ready to 
join at the drop of a hat in 
any organization that will fight 
to improve their lot. 

CABBIES RESENT 
SHAKEDOWNS 

The time is coming when 
the drivers must get together 
and put an end to the shake- 
downs by dispatchers in the 
garages and all other forms of 
racketeering imposed upon 
them with the knowledge of 
the fleet-owners. 

The cabdriver is not only 
subjected to shakedowns by 
so-called cashiers and dispatch- 
ers in the garage in order to 
hold on to his job, but he Is 
put in a favorable position if 
he happens to play a number 
or to borrow money from a 
loan-shark that “happens” to 
hang around the garages or 
bets a horse with the right 
bookie who is also “accident- 
ally” around the garage. 

Cabdrivers have their 
families to snpport and their 
jobs to protect, and they will 
have no protection against 
organized crime, organized 
owners, and a well-organ- 
ized police department un- 
less they themselves have an 
organization to fight for 
their welfare, and a voice in 
matters that concern them. 
The sooner this job is done, 
the better. 

There is every reason to be- 
lieve that in spite of the re- 
putation of Hoffa as a real go- 
getter in organization, there 
was a real failure in New York. 
Somebody was reached, wheth- 
er it was Hoffa or Johnny 
O’Rourke, his chief-lieutenant 
in New York, nobody knows, 
although there is much evi- 
dence of collusion. But “collu- 
sion” is hard to prove in a 
situation where workers are 
prevented from getting organ- 
ized, even where they have a 
real desire to get organized. 

However, we know from 
our own experience that we 
were let down and let down 
horribly, bat this is not going 
to stop us. It’s np to us to 
begin to take matters into 
our own hands. 

—N.Y. Cabbie 
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Editorial 


On Junketeers Reuther and Meany 

AN OPEN LETTER TO EUROPEAN 
AND AFRICAN WORKERS 

For the first time, no less than 39 officials of the UAW are 
being sent to Europe to study the effect of the Common Market 
on the condition, of workers there. Along with this news came 
word that Walter Reuther, UAW President, is also taking a 
European junket and will attempt to raise the wages of the 
European workers. The very same week’s news also reported 
that AFL-CIO President Meany was in West Berlin to attend a 
meeting of the International Conference of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), which is concerned also with African Trade Unions. 

This special group of news items led to a lively discussion 
in our shop, which I feel I should, in turn, report to you, our 
European and African brothers. 

THE GIMMICK OF THE BUREAUCRACY 

As one worker put it: “Every worker I know is asking how 
is it possible that Reuther can be concerned with European 
workers and their conditions when here in America, he has 
helped the companies to exploit the very life out of the- workers 
in the UAW. When he says he wants to improve their wages, 
what he really means is that he will work out some gimmick 
with those European corporations so that by paying the workers 
a few nickels more per hour, they can double their production 
standards and their profits without additional help. That's what 
Reuther means about bringing European workers’ wages in line 
with those of the American workers. 

REUTHER— MASTER OF SUBSTITUTION 

This is the warning that American workers want to give 
their European brothers: Watch out for this master of substitu- 
tion. After 25 years of experience with him, the American work- 
ers know him well. 

In 1960, Reuther came out with a Profit-Sharing Plan. The 
auto workers didn’t want any parts of it. They were willing to 
agree with Reuther that the companies were making plenty of 
profit, and that the workers who produced it should also share 
it. But under the plan they could see what the company would 
try to do: Pit workers against each other by agitating faster 
workers to speed-up slower workers in order to make “profits” to 
share with the company. In the end, Reuther wound up only with 
a little more SUB and a few more pennies — because by this time 
the auto corporations had introduced Automation on a full scale 
and no longer needed workers to force other workers to produce 
faster. Now the machine itself set the pace. Hundreds of thousands 
of auto workers were laid-off to swell the already vast ranks of 
the unemployed, at the same time that production figures rose 
higher then ever with one worker producing what two or three 
had produced before. 

By 1961 the unemployed and employed alike raised the slogan 
of “30 for 40”— 30 hours work for 40 hours pay — not as a real 
solution but as a start. Reuther managed to twist this into some- 
thing he called the “flexible work-week.” By today in Detroit, 
the majority of those still working are being forced to work 10 
to 12 hours a day, at the same time that over 100,000 still walk 
the streets jobless. 

After the last contract settlements, which Reuther once more 
tried to confine to pennies, the auto workers made it clear through 
massive walk-outs that their local demands for some improve- 
ments in the intolerable working conditions were national de- 
mands. Reuther substituted for this the “great victory” of x-e- 
taining the 24 minute relief period! One worker said: “They tell 
us that the British workers have a much lower standard of liv- 
ing than we do, but I have been told that they still have their 
tea-break at work. Before the 1960 contract- most UAW workers 
had a 6 minute break every hour. Now that has been cut in half 
to 3 minutes, and in some shops, it is just plain zero, without 
time to even use the rest-room. Some workers have been fired 
for taking time to do so. 1 wonder what could be a lower standard 
for living than that?” 

THE SEPARATION OF STATE AND UNION 

As for Meany and his speeches from the ICFTU beamed toward 
Africa, it is important to note that he appears as a leader of 
the free trade unions best when the unions he is talking about 
are others than his own. Thus, While the principle of the ICFTU 
which stands for African nationalism, but is firmly opposed to 
the merger of the unions with the state apparatus, is a prin- 
ciple which the African trade unionists quite correctly applaud, 
what the American workers have discovered is that there is a 
big difference between the word and the deed. 

The same American labor bureaucracy that now is all for 
the sharp separation between the free trade unions and the 
state in Africa, willingly handcuffed the workers in America 
with a no-strike pledge during World War II. Now, even without 
a pledge, they act primarily as the obedient, well-trained watch- 
dogs for the Kennedy Administration’s Labor Secretary Gold- 
berg — working swiftly to break all spontaneous wild-cats in any 
industry and “get the workers back on the job.” 

The principle of separation of free trade unions from the 
state apparatus is not a principle men like Meany or Reuther 
could possibly teach any worker anywhere. Nor do American 
workers need any lessons in international solidarity from anyone. 
To American workers, international solidarity means workers 
of the world united, not for the purposes of more exploitation, 
but for the purpose of ending exploitation once and for all. 

— Charles Denby 
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THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

When one sees the photo- 
graph of the brutal and in- 
human slaying of the Mus- 
lim, Ronald Stokes and 
after reading how the police 
wounded 16 other Muslims 
by shooting down innocent 
and unarmed human beings 
the question arises in your 
mind just what kind of a 
world do we live in. 

Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy when speaking to 
some of the darker races 
during his recent tour of 
Asia would boast about 
“our” democratic society 
and how many Negroes here 
had been appointed to high 
Federal positions under this 
Administration. When he 
met strong opposition he 
would ask what is it you do 
not like about America? 

As far as I have been able 
to find out none of those 
Negroes holding these high 
government posts have ut- 
tei-ed a word against this 
O.A.S. and Nazi type brutal 
killing. What would Robert 
Kennedy answer if those 
people he spoke to said “the 
inhuman treatment of 
Negroes in Mississippi, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and California, that's 
what I don’t like.” 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Many people I spoke with 
felt that if the various 
organizations involved, 
NAACP, ministers, CORE, 
and Muslims had stuck to 
the point of the police bru- 
tality, instead of each being 
afraid of being used by the 
Muslims, and the Muslims 
actually using the killing 
for membership drives, 
there would have been a 
good chance of getting rid 
of Police Chief Parker. 

OJd Timer 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

The police in their de- 
fense of their brutality say 
that the Muslims teach 
hatred of the whites. I saw 
where in answer to this the 
Muslim paper carried pic- 
tures of lynchings of 
Negroes and mob action of 
white's against Negroes and 
rightly asked “Who Hates 
Who?” 

Those men were not shot 
down because they were 
Muslims as such. It was be- 
cause they are Negroes. The 
police knew they could hide 
behind the Muslim line. It 
was not because the Mus- 
lims teach hatred of whites. 
No police have shot down 
KKKers or White Citizen 
Council members and they 
not only teach hate but 
carry out their inhuman 
treatment against Negroes. 

This type of white hatred 
against the Negro people 
has been going on for a cou- 
ple of hundred years in this 
country. It is no wonder that 
the Muslins attract so large 
a membership. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

At the NAACP meeting 
held on the same day and 
time as the anti-police-bru- 
tality rally here, the main 
point on the agenda was the 
anniversary of the' Supreme 
Court decision regarding 
segregated schools, but no- 
thing was said on what 
could or should be done to 
stop the police from shoot- 
ing any Negro they please. 


The one interesting mo- 
ment in the meeting was 
when arrangements were be- 
ing made to send a delega- 
tion to Atlanta, Georgia, to 
the NAACP convention by 
Greyhound bus. The report- 
er kept calling the bus a 
Freedom Bus. One man from 
the audience said not to call 
it that, as they were not 
going there to “stir those 
people down there up and 
cause trouble.” Another man 
answered, “You can call it 
whatever you want to, but 
‘those people down there’ 
will make it a Freedom 
Rider Bus for you, whether 
you want it or not!” The 
audience roared and ap- 
plauded. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* sjc * 

At a large Muslim rally 
held in Detroit recently they 
not only separated the Mus- 
lim women from the men 
but they also separated the 
px’ofessional people such as 
doctors, lawyers, etc. from 
others. Muslim separation 
seems to be not only of 
Negro from white but along 
class lines as well. 

It is only when the work- 
ing class as a whole is unit- 
ed that the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Force or any other po- 
lice force will not be able 
to hide behind any smoke 
screen hoping to use Negro 
against Negro and white 
against Negro who they 
hope to administer their 
brutal treatment upon. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When Carpenter made his 
historic flight around the 

earth, he told reporters it 

was “easier than a bus ride.” 
Eveiy Freedom Rider in the 
country agreed with him on 
that! 

Freedom Fighter 
Detroit 

* * * 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Labor Secretary Goldberg 
is supposed to have a great 
record by now for settling 
all the strikes he’s encount- 
ered since Kennedy’s regime 
started. 

I’d like to know if any- 
body has ever heard one 
word from him about the 
issues involved in any strike 
he has supposedly “settled.” 
All 1 have ever heard him 
issue are demands to get the 
men back on the job while 
the company and union ne- 
gotiate. Nothing so negoti- 
ated has ever come out in 
favor of the workers so far 
as I can s.ee. And not one 
of our so-called labor “lead- 
ers” has uttered a word of 
criticism about him, either. 
They just jump the minute 
he whistles. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

They say that the Ford 
workers’ standards must be 
brought up to G.M.’s. Then 
that the Chrysler workers’ 
standards must be brought xn 
line with Ford’s. And every 
week you can hear workers 
from each of these companies 
saying that their particular 
company claims all the others 
are ahead of it in produc- 
tion standards per man. At 
the same time, the union 
contract is worked Out 
whereby the workers in dif- 
ferent auto plants get dif- 
ferent wage rates. 

And the union leadership 


that lets this sort of thing go 
on now wants to help negoti- 
ate some “improvements” 
for the European workers. 
Heaven help them! 

Auto Worker, 
Detroit 

* * * 

Your article, “Lewis Kicks 
the Pail Over” in the last 
issue’, made me recall when 
I had to go into a small 
hand-loading mine after I 
got laid off from Consol’s 
big mine. 

X really had to scrape. It 
was supposed to be a union 
mine, but that was all a 
joke. The only thing union 
about it was that the oper- 
ator paid into the UMW 
Welfare Fund. Our wages 
and conditions didn’t even 
come close to the union 
standards. And I was lucky 
to work two or three days 
a week. 

I’m getting a pension now, 
but you sure can’t live on 
$75 a month. Our pension 
was just cut to that, from 
$100. I’m just lucky that I’m 
able to get a disability pen- 
sion on top of that. Other- 
wise’ I just couldn’t make 
out. 

Ex-Miner 
West Virginia 

* » * 

There is something tied 
up with the stock market 
gyrations and Marx’s theory 
of value. Facing the Common 
Market the capitalists are 
looking for higher produc- 
tivity and in capitalism that 
means faster machines and 
more Automation. It is be- 
cause they refuse to look at 
the basic caxxse of these 
“crises” — not in the market, 
but in the factories them- 
selves — that nobody can ex- 
plain them. Nobody, that is 
but a Marxist. 

Humanist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

They fought ,some bloody 
battles when the union was 
first organizing the garment 
industry to get the union in 
and to get rid of piecework. 
But now that the union is in, 
they brought back piecework 
under a new name — “incen- 
tive.” 

I saw a TV program on a 
garment factory bargaining 
for their new contract with 
the union. They use the 
Stakhanovite system, too, in 
determining how much the 
garment is going to cost and 
what the worker is going to 
pi'oduce to earn his “incen- 
tive.” 

They get the fastest work- 
er to sew up the piece, on 
the best machine, under the 
best conditions, and what- 
ever she produces in an hour 
is the quota! Imagine what 
a new worker on an old ma- 
chine has to sew in order to 
get “incentive.” 

And then the owner had 
the nerve to joke and say 
that when they contracted 
for a certain dress it had 
four button holes, but now 
it was l-edesigned to only 
three, so he said the union 
“owed him 25,000 button 
holes because he had not 
lowered the wages accord- 
ingly.” 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

NEW READERS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 

I got my first issue of 
N&L today — the May issue. 
The UAW report was very 
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interesting. I felt the Youth 
page was a bit juvenile, but 
the article called “Only 
Workers Know” was very 
good . . . 

I enclose $1 to cover my 
sub. 

Student 

California 

% * * 

As you know, it was the 
pamphlet Freedom Riders 
Speak For Themselves which 
introduced me to News & 
Letters. I saw a sub blank on 
the pamphlet and so I sub- 
scribed. 

After having read only a 
couple of issues, I think what 
impresses me most about the 
paper, is that it tells me of 
conditions of work, especial- 
ly in the Detroit factories, of 
which I know absolutely 
nothing, and which are com- 
pletely alien to me. I have 
no other way of learning 
about these things except 
through reading News & 
Letters. 

New Supporter 
California 

* * * 

You cannot put me on 
your subscription list. After 
reading the’ sample matter 
you sent I agree with your 
claim that “You can’t find 
this information anywhere 
else.” 

I am interested in as near- 
ly objective as possible 
opinions by educated people 
with personal integrity and 
not a bunch of belly-achers 
griping because the sun 
shines on week-days as well 
as week-ends, and on the 
employers as well as the 
employees. 

Your paper reads like a 
love-lorn column for para- 
noids. 


drawn into it through social 
clicks rather than any ra- 
tional choosing. As I see it, 
unless there is a spontane- 
ous feeling, this second 
“call” will end up like the 
first — a flop. 

Student 

Illinois 

* * * 

Thank you for the list of 
publications I requested and 
the sample copy of your 
Weekly Political Letter. 
Please send me one copy 
of each of the following, for 
which I enclose one dollar. 
People of Kenya Speak for 
Themselves and the three 
Weekly Political Letters en- 
titled “African Revolutions 
at the Crossroads”, “Theo- 
reticians at the Crossroads,” 
and “Japan’s New Left of 
Intellectuals and Workers.” 

New Reader 
Wisconsin 

' * . * * 

We shall be grateful if 
you will send us the publica- 
tion: News and Letters, 
Weekly Political Letter No. 
32 through present issue'. 
Kindly inform us of the 
charge. 

Library, U. of M. 

Michigan 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: While-out 
limited supply lasts, we will 
be happy to send interested 
readers copies of our Politi- 
cal Letters, by Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya, at the cost of 20 
cents per copy, plus 5 cents 
for postage. A list of letters 
still available, which cover 
every critical world situa- 
tion over the past year, will 
be furnished upon request. 


THE SPANISH WORKER! 

The TV coverage on NBC 
of the Spanish strikers in 
Bilboa was just magnificent. 
It had the commentator say- 
ing that the strike had no 
leaders, no organization. The 
people looked happy, and no 
one was “mad” at anyone. 
The strikers’ faces showed 
confidence and joy, and a 
very high spirit. 

This one program of Wal- 
ter Cronkite’s makes a whole 
year of watching TV worth- 
while. 

Viewer 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

In a country where strik- 
ing is illegal, and carries who 
knows what penalty — perhaps 
even death— the workers had 
to develop new ways of strik- 
ing. There were no demon- 
strations whatsoever, no 
pickets, no one could name 
the head of the strike com- 
mittee. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The TV screen showed the 
reasons for the Spanish 
strike very well. It contrast- 
ed the workers’ homes and 
streets with those of the 
middle class. 

The workers lived in 
slums, with not a tree visi- 
ble. But the middle and well- 
to-do classes walked around 
in fancy clothes, in well land- 
scaped streets with trees lin- 
ing the avenues, and into and 
out of well stocked stores. 

Factory Worker 
Los Angeles 


SOME QUESTIONS ON THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 


Reader 
Eau Gallie, Florida 

* * * 

Keep up the’ wonderful 
job you are doing. You have 
many friends in South 
America who are happy to 
see your publications be- 
cause it is a face of North 
America they never knew 
existed before. 

New Supporter 
From the South 
* * * 

I didn’t think an organiza- 
tion like yours existed — one 
that prints exactly what an 
ordinary worker tells or 
writes, and prints it exactly 
as he says it. The guys in 
my shop could hardly be- 
lieve it, either. They are 
waiting to see if it can be 
true. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE POLITICAL LETTER 

The New York Committee 
for a World-Wide General 
Sti’ike for Peace has issued 
a second “call” from Nov. 
5th to Nov. 11. I see your 
point about this “brain- 
storm” as you called it in 
the Feb. 12 issue of the 
Weekly Political Letter. 

. . the response to it 
would have meant the crea- 
tion of a pre-revolutionary 
situation ...” Viewing it 
from that aspect, I would 
agree with you that it is an 
abuse of the general strike. 

On the other hand, every 
means should be made use 
of. This self-appointed elite 
lives in a world of fantasy. 
They have no conception of 
the “real” world. For the 
most part, those involved in 
the Peace Movement are 


Alderwoman Vel Phillips 
has introduced a fair hous- 
ing ordinance here to the 
city council. It is based on 
the principle of open occu- 
pancy both in renting and 
selling, and is vigorously op- 
posed both by Republicans 
and by Mrs. Phillips’ fel- 
low Democrats. This is not 
so surprising. What is new 
here is that rank and file 
Negroes are also opposed to 
the ordinance. 

Much of their opposition 
is based on their distrust of 
Negro politicians in general 
and Mrs. Phillips in particu- 
lar. Some point to the fact 
that she did not help in the 
picketing of Woolworth’s, 
though she declared her 
support of it. Others feel 
that she is only using the 
fair housing proposal as 
political fodder, knowing 
and expecting that it will be 
defeated. 

But the Negro people I 
have spoken to go farther 
than that and oppose the or- 
dinance itself. They say that 
it would only apply to mid- 
dle-class Negroes, profes- 
sionals, teachers, lawyers, 
and businessmen who can 
afford to buy in the white 
neighborhoods. They accuse 
these people of wanting to 
escape from their Negro 
neighbors and become like 
whites. They also say that 
if Negroes move away from 
the part of town in which 
they are now concentrated, 
it will break up Their politi- 
cal power. Some Negroes 
are talking of running new 
Negro candidates on a 
frankly color platform, and 
on an independent ticket. 

* * * 

The rank and file Negroes 
say that they want to con- 


centrate on ending discrimi- 
nation in employment, and 
at a recent meeting of the 
Negro American Labor 
Council, a discussion was 
held concerning strategy for 
fighting such discrimina- 
tion. Some rank and file 
Negroes favored asking em- 
ployers to hire Negroes 
only in proportion to the 
number of Negro customers. 
On the other side, some 
Negro professionals favor- 
ed asking for complete 
equality of opportunity for 
all, in other words no 
quotas big or small. The 
rank and filers said they 
were not interested in get- 
ting Negroes hired in the 
suburbs or other all-white 
neighborhoods. 

* * * 

I have tried to report the 
situation objectively, b u t 
now I want to raise some 
questions of my own. Are 
the rank and file Negroes, 
by taking this position 
dooming themselves to a 
kind of self-segragation? Is 
there an influence here of 
the Black Muslims With 
their ideas of racism, segre- 
gation and Negro autonomy 
within a Negro Community, 
not within an integrated 
one? Is opposition to a fair 
housing bill correct in as- 
suming that it would only 
help middle-class Negroes 
to escape to the outskirts? 
Is this form of split unique 
to Milwaukee or does it 
exist elsewhere? 

I would be very interested 
and anxious to hear the re- 
actions of others, especially 
Negro workers, to these 
questions and situations. 

Correspondent 

Milwaukee 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

Grand Illusion of Our Times: 
DISARMAMENT 

At the so-called General Disarmament and Peace Conference 
taking place in Moscow, its main instigator, Nikita Khrushchev 
boasted on July 10th that Russia has “nuclear weapons of 50, 
100 and more megatons, inter-continental rockets, the global 
rocket which is practically impervious to defense and anti- 
missile rocket.” As if that weren’t proof sufficient of how un- 
swervingly the Chairman of the Russian Communist Party 
follows the path to peace. Premier Khrushchev added "that “no- 
body will live to see the Socialist (???) countries disarm 
unilaterally.” 

UNILATERALISM— IN NUCLEAR TESTING 

This noted Russian world disarmer is expert at quite a dif- 
ferent sort of unilateralism, as he made clear to the world in 
October 1961 when he unilaterally broke the nuclear test ban 
and exploded the monstrous 58 megaton bomb. Right now he is 
aping President Kennedy who, when Russia resumed nuclear 
testing, announced that so would the United States. This time, 
after Kennedy shock i the world by exploding the high altitude 
bomb which lit up the skies for 1,000 miles, Khrushchev an- 
nounced that Russia feels free to be “the last to test.” 

The timing of both actions shows this blustery Communist’s 
disdain for public opinion. The first action exploding the 58 
megaton bomb, was timed to the opening of the conference of 
the non-aligned nations meeting in Yugoslavia. The second 
and present action was timed to coincide with the sessions of the 
self-styled World Conference on Disarmament and Peace. Neither 
the actions nor the timing were accidental. The first was meant to 
expose the impotence of non-alignment and thus compel de facto 
alignment. The present action and timing are aimed to divert 
the nuclear disarmament movement in “the West” (including 
Japan!) toward anti-American channels, pure and simple. 

Like the Tower of Pisa, neutralism has been found to lean 
heavily in one direction. Are we now to witness a transforma- 
tion into its opposite of the people’s desire for world peace 
into nothing but a whitewash of the criminal actions of one of 
the two world nuclear powers? This may sound fantastic to 
those who know the origins of the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment in Britain which had been independent both of Russia and 
America. But history knows all sorts of stranger transformations, 
and we are witness now to one such tragedy. 

Contrast the naivete of this movement’s acceptance of the 
invitation to the Moscow conference on the ground that they 
would have a “platform” from which to expound unilateral 
views for disarming to the purposive and insulting bomb-rat- 
tling by Khrushchev. Consider next the uses to which their 
presence will be put by the Moscow “hosts”. Then ponder the 
Communist infiltration of the nuclear disarmament movements 
(both the CND and the Committee of 100) in Great Britain 
itself. 

UNILATERALISM— IN LEAFLET DISTRIBUTION 

Last year the Scottish anti-nuclear movement had made 
sure that its anti-Polaris leaflet, asking for a demonstration at 
Holy Loch, expressed opposition to nuclear bases and nuclear 
testing both on the part of America and Russia. When the Com- 
munists read the leaflet, they sat on the 5,000 leaflets they had 
volunteered to distribute. The masses, however, turned out in 
great numbers. For once, moreover, the turnout was not limited 
to the middle class but included the working class and its trade 
unions. 

This year, on the other hand, the anti-Polaris demonstra- 
tion at Holy Loch brought out, at most, 400, while the leaflet 
assured everyone that over 1,000 had already volunteered and 
called for 2,000 to show up at the demonstration. This year the 
leaflets were eagerly distributed by the Communists for they 
read: “When we are free from America, and not a threat to 
Russia, Britain can play a great part in negotiating disarmament 
. . .” (My emphasis, R.D.) “Our governments are doing worse 
than nothing,” continued the leaflet, to stop the next war, and 
to the question, “What about the Russians?”, its answer is a 
complete whitewash: “The only reason they might want to destroy 
us is because we’re a threat to them.” (My emphasis, R.D.) 

No wonder the Scottish people didn’t turn out en masse. 

I was in Scotland on June 9th when this demonstration took 
place and talked to many people who had previously participated 
in the movement but who refused this time to march under 
such a lying banner. 

“SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN REASONING” 

The Committee of 100 was a militant outgrowth of the CND, 
of those militants who felt that the annual Aldermaston March 
had become routinized and could not possibly, in itself, stop the 
insane rush by the rulers of the world toward a nuclear holo- 
caust. Direct action and other types of new activities, including 
searching for links with the working class and its potent strike 
weapon, were undertaken. Unfortunately, there was no equally 
deep probe for a philosophy of freedom around which these 
activities were to be carried on and expanded. 

The face of the new movement — Lord Bertrand Russell — 
may not be armed with state power. But he is armed with as 
administrative a mentality and as bureaucratic a concept of the 
one world super-state as any in-power state administrators. Lord 
Russell aristocratically “dismissed” the Marxian philosophy of 
liberation in favor of practical activities alongside Communist 
state capitalists. Instead of probing into the root cause of war — 
the class structure of society with its inherent veering beween 
economic crises and wars — he dove into the grand illusion of 
our time: Disarmament. To the Moscow Conference currently 
meeting he sent the following message: 

“I should like all negotiators from the West to state: I am 
firmly convinced that the nuclear war would be worse than 
the world-wide victory of communism. I should like every 
negotiator from the East to declare: I am firmly convinced that 
a nuclear war would be worse than a world-wide victory of 
capitalism.” 

Lord Russell may think that this statement is an improve- 
ment of the infamous slogan’ better Red than dead.” The new 
variation of the spiritless old theme reminds us, however, of 
the scornful attitude toward democracy on the part of some of 
Lenin’s Bolshevik co-leaders — Bukharin and Pyatakov — at the 
outbreak of World War I. Such a. scornful attitude toward 
democracy, wrote Lenin, “constitutes one of these forms of 
depression or suppression of Human reasoning by the war.” 

In our day this type of “depression or suppression of human 
reasoning” has resulted from the fear of nuclear war. The at- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

SOME “EDUCATED” VIEWS 
ON THE DIVISION OF LABOR 

During the summer there is always a mad scramble 
to find jobs for college students. This summer was not 
an exception. In fact it was more difficult because of a 
relatively high rate of unemployment. 

I am a science major and ■ 
was fortunate enough to find 


Injunction, Violence Can't 
Stop LouisviHe's Fighters 


a job in my field which is quite 
interesting. Some of my fellow 
students were not so fortunate. 
Many still do not have jobs and 
others work at low paying 
menial labor. It is this question 
of unemployment and menial 
labor which I want to discuss 
To the college student the 
problem of unemployment can 
be a serious one if his only 
means of support for a year of 
School comes from what he 
earns in the summer. However, 
the problem of menial labor is 
not as prominent. He is willing 
to take that type of labor for a 
summer because it is only tem- 
porary and he is studying for 
a career in which the labor he 
will be doing interests him. 
THE DIVISION OF LABOR 
To me this question of labor 
is the paramount one in our 
society. I have had a number 
of discussions with students on 
this question of the division of 
labor where the great majority 
of people are related to jobs 
which are routine and do not 
allow for any development 
while only a select few more 
“intelligent” people are labor- 
ing at something which allows 
them to develop themselves. 

To many of these students, 
who have been raised in a 


The youths, members of 
CORE, NAACP and other 
groups, many of them veteran 
Freedom Riders from Jackson, 
Miss., or Maryland’s Route 40, 
sat in at the director’s office 
of the Brooklyn hospital. Their 
protest was against the obvious 
discrimination and unfair labor 
practices involved in the strike 
and to show solidarity with the 
embattled workers of Local 
1199 Drug and Hospital Em- 
ployees. 

WAGES LESS 

THAN UNEMPLOYMENT 

The workers, most of them of 
Negro or Puerto Rican ances- 
try, are often paid less than $40 
for a 37 V6 hour week, which is 
less than they would be entitled 
to as recipients of unemploy- 
ment compensation. However, 
hospital workers in New York 
are explicitly excluded from 
unemployment benefits, as they 
are from the minimum wage 
laws and hospitalization. The 
work is dirty and difficult and 
the conditions are awful. Work- 
ers can be fired at the will of 
their supervisors. 

These workers, victims of 
poverty and discrimination, are 
fighting for the simple right of 
union recognition. The hospital 
trustees have flatly refused to 
negotiate, to arbitrate or to 
bargain in any way. Instead, 
police violence has been turned 
on the picket-lines, scabs have 
been brought in, and the presi- 
dent of the union has been sent 
to jail. One of the hospital trus- 


society where this division of 
labor in the everyday thing, 
there is nothing wrong with 
this. They feel most -of the 
people do not really have the 
intellect to be able to do more 
than work in a factory, or they 
are too lazy to do anything else. 
Their usual statement is that if 
any of these people really want- 
ed to improve themselves they 
could go back to school, work a 
second job, etc., etc. 

WITH DIFFERENT EYES . . . 

Many of these students have 
strong convictions against nuc- 
lear testing and the arms race. 
They are disturbed over racial 
discrimination against Negroes 
and other minorities. But there 
is a tremendous gap between 
their concern about these pro- 
blems and their superior feeling 
over workers because they are 
not “educated.” It is brought to 
the forefront in these discus- 
sions about what type of labor 
man should perform. 

To me it is the most dis- 
turbing thing I see on campus. 
The students are very separated 
from the realities of today. Un- 
less they are willing to take a 
look at the society they live in 
through entirely different eyes, 
they will merely become entan- 
gled in bourgeois society as it 
is today. 


tees, a millionaire named Sha- 
piro, even resigned in protest 
against the attitude of his col- 
leagues, which he called “in- 
human” and “unfair.” 

NEW YORK— 

NOT MISSISSIPPI 

Down at the line, a young 
Puerto Rican worker told News 
and Letters how he had been 
hired “under-age” as a “favor” 
to him and then fired as soon 
as he asked for a raise. A Ne- 
gro woman stated that “the 
longer you worked there, the 
less you got.” Station-wagons 
full of scabs would force their 
way through the picket-line 
without regard for human in- 
jury as hundreds of police on 
foot and on horseback swung 
their clubs and acted tough. “Is 
this what we pay your salaries 
for? To help scabs?” shouted 
one irate woman. “This is New 
York — Not Mississippi,” yelled 
a middle-aged Negro woman 
who had just been pushed 
around by a cop. 

The sit-inners were inter- 
viewed on CBS News, with the 
picketline in the background, 
and the protest, like the arrest 
of Davis, the union president, 
and the resignation of Shapiro, 
made all the papers. Nonethe- 
less, the millionaire “philan- 
thropists” on the Hospital Board 
will not give an inch. One 
wonders with James Wechsler 
of the N.Y. Post how they can 
sleep at night. 

The answer is simple: the big 



Freedom Ride 
Bob-Lo Style 

On July 7, a Saturday, me 
and my date along with another 
couple took the moonlight 
cruise up the Detroit river to 
Bob - lo Amusement Park in 
Windsor, Canada. The moon- 
light cruise does not stop at 
the park, but goes to Bob-lo 
and sails back to Detroit for 
people who prefer the cruise 
itself to the amusement park. 

The trip takes an hour-and-a- 
half one way and another hour- 
and-a-half back. The boat is a 
three-deck ferry with a dance 
floor taking up most of the 
second deck. We settled our- 
selves next to the dance floor. 

HORRIFIED STARES 

After the boat began and the 
band started playing, we met 
a couple of Negro fellows with 
whom we got to talking. When 
they asked my date and my 
buddy’s date to dance, the girls 
got on the dance floor with 
them midst many horrified 
stares and equally hostile 
whispers from others on the 
boat. We answered these with 
pleasant smiles. 

It wasn’t long before the 
whole second deck was buzzing 
about the two girls who had the 
gall to dance with colcred guys 
and the gall of the two white 
fellows who dared let their 
girls do such a thing. 

I Throughout the three-hour 
cruise the girls danced a num- 
ber of dances with the Negro 
fellows, all of us still smiling 
unconcemingly at the contin- 
uing hostility around us. 

TROUBLE AVERTED 

The cruise was about half 
over when my buddy, who was 
sitting this particular dance 
out, was approached by some 
white guy who greeted him with 
“Is that your girl dancing with 
that n — ?” As the boat guards 
smelled trouble brewing, they 
came over and told the white 
guy and his friends to move on. 
So we didn’t get the trouble we 
were expecting. 

When the boat docked, we 
decided that we had more fun 
on the cruise than did anyone 
else on the boat and decided 
that we were going to follow it 
up with ansther Freedom Ride 
to Bob-lo. This time with a 
mixed group (Mi friends. 


bosses will always prefer to 
“give” millions to “charity” 
(where they still control them) 
than to “give” the workers what 
they ask for and need. Thus the 
paradox of N. Y. hospital work- 
ers who are explicitly excluded 
from hospitalization. 

N.Y.C. 14TH 
IN LOW WAGES 

The hospital fight and the 
walkout of the staff of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel have pointed 
up an important problem: New 
York the richest city in a sup- 
posedly rich country pays the 
14th lowest wages according to 
a recent report. 

With city workers concen- 
trated in the service trades, 
shipping, and the needle trades, 
wages have been getting lower 
and lower with Big City prices 
getting higher and higher. The 
poor of the South and of Puerto 
Rico, who flock to New York 
each year seeking a better life, 
are more and more being fleec- 
ed by the smart operators and 
forced to live under unbeliev- 
able conditions. 

With the top-heavy labor bu- 
reaucracy organizing nobody 
and fighting for nothing, while 
they rake it in off the top, it’s 
high time our people got to- 
gether to fight. 

H. Bear 


louisville, Ken- 
tucky — The Louisville, 
Ky., CORE picket line has 
only two picketers at a dis- 
tance of 25 feet from the 
entrance of the West End 
Theater. Three students are 
found, almost every day of 
the week, standing-in at 
the box office. These dem- 
onstrators, the two pickets, 
and three stand-ins, are 
daily harassed, pushed, 
shoved, and have fists 
threatened in their faces 
by both police and drunken 
passers-by. 

I have been at demonstrations 
and have seen the students 
shoved by drunks while the 
police were looking on. I have 
seen the police speaking with 
the drunks, smiling at them, and 
then a few min'Hes later, the 
harassing would begin. 

I was present when a man 
took a policeman’s club and 
shook it in the face of a CORE 
member who took a picture of 
the man talking with the police- 
men. He threatened to “beat 

the living ” out of the 

CORE member if he did hot 

“tear up that picture”. 

This is despite the fact that the 
theater manager had his own 
representative photographing 
all persons, not only those pic- 
keting and standing-in, but also 
those of us who were standing 
on the side. 

POLICE: “I’LL SMASH YOU” 

While the students are stand- 
ing-in, the Louisville policemen, 
who are supposed to be station- 
ed there to prevent violence, are 
actively aiding theater-goers to 
purchase tickets, and at the 
same time shoving the students 
with the expressed purpose of 
throwing them to the ground. I 

heard one say: “You black , 

I’ll smash you to the sidewalk”. 

A white sympathizer, who 
happened to be walking by the 
theater, joined the line and was 
choked and punched by police 
officers after he tried to help 
the students enter the theater. 
The sympathizer told the police 
they “would make good cops in 
Mississippi”. 

Three students were knocked 
down by the theater manager 
and his lawyer. This action was 
observed by CORE adult mem- 
bers, and one of them, a wo- 
man, had the two men arrested 
on charges of assault and bat- 
tery. 

SNAC JOINS PROTEST 

CORE began the action at the 
theater early in May. SNAC, 
Student Nonviolent Action Com- 
mittee, joined in the demon- 
stration after the Circuit Court 
barred CORE from standing-in 
and limited the number to two 
pickets at a distance of 25 feet. 
The order was later extended to 
SNAC, with the distance length- 
ened to 100 feet which places 
the demonstrators in the street. 

Actions of the police were 
severely criticized by a Louis- 
ville CORE officer in a protest 
sent to the mayor in which he 
said: “I had to look three times 
to tell whether I was in Ken- 
tucky or Mississippi. I have 
never witnessed such brutality 
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by police officers,. This sort of 
thing must be stopped or there 
will be serious trouble, which 
we all wish to avoid.” 

INJUNCTION DEFIED AS 
PROTESTS CONTINUE 

Despite the injunction and 
the restraining order which fol- 
lowed it, the CORE and SNAC 
members continue to demon- 
strate. Although the Mayor’s 
Commission on Human Rights 
has tried to bog their actions 
down in “conferences” and the 
demonstators realize that some 
forces in the city administration 
want to enact a public accom- 
modations law, while ignoring 
the fact that it was the pressure 
of the demonstrations that even 
created the possibility of such 
an act, the students are still 
showing their determination to 
have full righto by continning 
to picket and stand-in. CORE 
and SNAC members are plan- 
ning a series of mass meetings 
to organize further action to 
end segregation in Louisville. 
One of these meetings has al- 
ready taken place, and a num- 
ber of people, mostly students, 
have joined to continue the 
fight. 

Students Blast 
Discrimination 

PONTIAC, MICH. — On 
June 8, a mass Negro rally 
was held at Beaudett Park. 
The purpose was to cam- 
paign for Mr. Beauregard 
Stubblefield in the school 
board election held re- 
cently. 

The main issue was discrimi- 
nation in Pontiac Central High 
School. Four students from 
Pontiac High, two graduates, 
two juniors, spoke on some of 
the major topics. One of the 
graduates spoke about the 
cheerleaders. There are never 
more than two Negro girls on 
the cheerleading team. The 
basketball and football team is 
just the opposite. This year all 
of the boys except two were 
Negroes. 

The next speaker was one of 
the juniors, who spoke about 
the names that the teachers and 
officials call the Negro students, 
and the bodily harm they use 
against them. The other junior 
spoke of the need for Negro 
counselors, because it isn’t easy 
for Negro students to talk to 
the white counselors. 

The last speaker was a senior 
girl who said that the children 
had opened the door and are 
doing all they can. One remark 
she made was that she had 
been in school for 13 years and 
wasn’t afraid to lose her diplo- 
ma for such a worthy cause. 
But you will hear some people 
say, “I might lose my job.” 

BORN WITH THE RIGHT 

Next on the agenda was the 
principal address by a Detroit 
minister. He spoke mainly of 
some of the discriminatory ac- 
tions he had seen, and how 
they were solving their prob- 
lems. Finally there were re- 
marks by Mr. Stubblefield. 

I have chosen this topic- 
discrimination in the schools— 
because I feel that it is very 
important to us and especially 
our children. These kids in Pon- 
tiac are fighting for equality. 
It makes me very proud to see 
them protest for something 
that they were born with the 
right to have. 

— 12 Grader 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Stubble- 
field was defeated in the elec- 
tion, leaving the school board 
still with only one Negro rep- 
resentative.) 


Hospital Strike Points Up 
N. Y. As Sweat-Shop Town 

NEW YORK — The arrest of 25 youth sit-inners sup- 
porting the Beth-El hospital workers’ strike has drama- 
tized a fight that has been going on for weeks and 
pointed up working conditions that are fast earning the 
name of “sweat-shop” for New York City. 
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In Los Angeles 

Mass Meetings Protest Police Brutality 


Los Angeles — If anyone 
needs proof that the Negro 
community wants to do 
something about ending 
brutality and ridding them- 
selves of the present Chief 
of Police who condones it 
all, Parker, one need only 
look at the capacity-filled 
meetings which have taken 
place every Sunday since 
the killing of Ronald 
Stokes in front of the Mus- 
lim Temple on April 27th. 

It Is well known that police 
brutality against Negroes, as 
well as other minorities, is not 
“new” to this city. It has ex-, 
isted for many years. 

The present Mayor, Yorty, was 
in fact elected on the strength 
©f his promise to oust Parker 
just after the Memorial Day 
demonstration in Griffith Park 
last year. On that day, the police 
began by arresting two Negro 
youths and trying to let one 
white one go who had. done the 
very same thing — steal rides 
on the merry-go-round, — but 
they ended instead by inspiring 
a demonstration among the 
angry bystanders who were 
mostly Negro and Mexican. 

However, election promises 
being what they are, Mayor 
Yorty now defends Parker’s ac- 
tions, and even approves the 
newest Parker edict that police 
patrols be doubled in Negro 
areas only. 

NEGRO GROUPS REJECT 
MUSLIMS 

The Negro clergymen and the 
NAACP have both been quite 
active this past week in trying 
to set up a commission to in- 
vestigate the situation. Both 
groups have dissociated them- 
selves entirely from the Mus- 
lims, while the Muslims them- 
selves seem to be trying to 
use this killing as means to 
recruit new Muslims, and no- 
thing more. 

However, no matter what or- 
ganizations create one commis- 
sion or another, which- will go 
down in history along with all 
the other commissions on anti- 
Negro police brutality which 
died “a-boming” in this city, 
the real difference this time is 
in the temper of the Negro 
community. 


ONE AIM: END POLICE 
BRUTALITY 

There has never been another 
time when meeting after meet- 
ing has been as well attended, 
all on the same subject —police 
brutality. 

When Martin Luther King 
spoke here on the day he pro- 
claimed “Freedom Day”, June 
17th, he of course drew a very 
large audience. But he got his 
best response from the audi- 
ence, a standing ovation, when 
he only mentioned ending police 


According to Washington cor- 
respondent I. F. Stone (one of 
the few who covered the story) 
almost no one took notice of 
the un-offieial hearings headed 
by Eleanor Roosevelt and Nor- 
man Thomas at which CORE 
leader Jim Farmer and many 
Negro and white participants 
in the struggle for full free- 
dom told the story of their 
heroic fight and of the bar- 
barism and brutality they met 
at the hands of Southern justice 
and official indifference. 

The testimony of Frank Nel- 
son, 23-year-old white engineer 
from New York, typically de- 
scribed the police “reign of 
Terror” in New Orleans after 
the Freedom Rides, as did our 
own pamphlet “Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves.” Here is 
part of his testimony: 

“Early in August 1961, George 
Blevins, John Dolan and my- 
self, all white, were in New 
Orleans after serving 40 days 
in the Parchman, Miss., prison 
as Freedom Riders. In New 
Orleans we stayed at the home 
of a Negro minister where we 
were awaiting dinner when 
several police entered, said they 
had complaints about whites 
and Negroes being together, 
creating a disturbance . . . They 


brntality. 

As one man put it, “This time, 
at least at first, when everyone 
was so mad and stuck together 
and wouldn’t let Yorty split us 
up I thought we had them. I 
thought we would finally get 
rid of Parker.” 

Although Parker is still with 
us, the determination of Negroes 
can be judged by the fact that 
the meetings still continue. And 
that there are no police any- 
where in sight at these meet- 
ings! 


had no warrant; they told us to 
come with them. We asked if 
they had the right to take us 
out of a private home. They 
said we had no rights; that 
when they say come, we’d bet- 
ter come. 

“At the police station . . . the 
police made the three of us 
stand facing the wall and hit 
us with blackjacks. About 20 
police were watching. We were 
taken upstairs in the station to 
be photographed, fingerprinted 
and questioned. The officer who 
had hit George Blevins asked 
about the blood on George’s 
shirt; George said he had a 
head wound. The officer grab- 
bed George by the hair, said 
1 ‘where,’ felt with unclean hands 
into the cut and tore it open; 
later George had four stitches. 
This officer told me he would 
kill me if he saw me again in 
the city.” (Quoted from I. F. 
Stone’s Weekly, June 4, 1962.) 

The Kennedy Administration’s 
claim to be doing “everything 
possible” to speed de-segrega- 
tion was give the lie again when 
Baton Rouge CORE leader Ron- 
nie Moore (aged 21) told of 
the role of the F.B.I. As News 
and Letters pointed out last 
July in a special “Freedom 
Riders” issue, the Federal cops 
would rather investigate the 
victims of Southern barbarism 
for alleged “communism” than 
to open their eyes to the 
Gestapo brutality of Southern 
“justice”. Here is Ronnie 
Moore: 

“Police arrested me and four 
other students for itiegal use of 
a sound-truck. We were held in 
Baton Rouge Parish jail under 
$1,500 cash bond each. My at- 
torneys bonded me out in the 
evening. As the group left the 
jail’s second floor and got to 
the first they were detained. I 
was rearrested for conspiracy to 
commit criminal mischief, and 
returned to jail. I remained in 
jail, awaiting bond, for 21 days. 
Jail atmosphere was hostile; 1 
was denied consultation with 
ministers, mail and use of 
telephone. After making three 
requests one day to see a doctor, 
I was slapped and choked. 
Jerome Smith, a fellow CORE 
prisoner was hit with a judo 
chop and Dave Dennis, who in- 
quired about these incidents, 
was pulled from the Negro cell 
area, thrown with force against 
iron bars and placed in soli- 
tary. An FBI inquiry concluded 
that there had been no violation 
of civil rights”. 

Here Eric Weinburger, 30- 
year-old white pacifist, tells his 
story: 

“During January 1962 I taught 
some of the snarecroppers 
(evicted in Brownsville, Tenn., 

1 for trying to register to vote) to 


DISARMAMENT ILLUSION 

(Continued from Page 5) 

tendance at fake disarmament and peace conferences is. one 
manifestation of the suppression of human reasoning. Thus 
these same searchers for peace do not quiver at the Wall erected 
in East Berlin to keep the German workers confined to that 
narrow strip nor are they horror struck at the gun-fire direc- 
ted at any who would escape that prison. The indifference re- 
mains when Communists boo Willy Brandt in London and the 
heads are turned the other way at the Scottish Committee of 
100’s excusing Russia, which supposedly would never have ex- 
ploded or rattled H-bombs if only Scotland were “not a threat 
to Russia.” (sic!) 

If Russell, as an anti-Marxist, will not be moved by Lenin’s 
struggles against both fake pacifism and ultra-revolutionism 
during World War I, may we not hope that his followers at least 
will listen to the voice of today’s peace fighters who felt com- 
pelled to break from the Communist hypocrites. I am refer- 
ring to the split in the Japanese movement. 

JAPANESE SPLIT SHEDS NEEDED LIGHT 

“Paradoxically,” write Professor Shimizu from long ex- 1 
perience with both Communists and Japanese militarists, “both 
the impact of the war and militarism prior to 1945 and the 
impact of peace and pacifism since then have had the identical 
effect: preventing the intellectuals from doing genuine and 
necessary creative work toward the transformation of society 
. . . Rather than turning to the masses, the leadership of the 
Japanese left found comfort in the high level negotiations be- 
tween Russian and American leaders . . . 

“The fear of nuclear weapons has obscured the understand- 
ing that war is rooted in the capitalist system; the simple wish 
for peace has become the dominant idea, taking the place of 
class struggle, revolution, socialism . . . This ideological armi- 
stice corresponded perfectly with the ‘united front’ tactics of 
the Communists and their allies. It combined the jargon of the 
left with the tactics of rightwing opportunism ... In the course 
of these events one striking characteristic of the official left 
leadership stood out clearly — contempt for the masses.” 

The British anti-nuclear movement has a great deal to learn 
from the split in the Japanese movement. Only if it does so in 
time, then the “depression or suppression of human reasoning” 
will give way to a new flowering of thought which will not separate 
itself from action. Only through the unity of thought and action 
can we hope to stay the hand of both nuclear powers. Otherwise, I 
the Communist bomb will more effectively snuff out life than 
Communist brainwashing presently suppresses human reasoning. 


In Washington 

Administration Deaf to Civil 
Rights Violations Reported 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Freedom Riders, Sit-Iners, 
and Negro and white fighters for equal rights told their 
stories to a special “Committee of Inquiry into the Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the Freedom Struggle” meet- 
ing in Washington this month, but too few people 
listened. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M. D. 

THE BIOLOGICAL MEANING OF FREEDOM 

The newer knowledge emerging from studies of the individual 
living cell and the nature of the cell’s relations with other cells, 
tissues and organs of our body, reveals an almost unbelievable 
complexity of structure and function of amazing sensitivity and 


adaptability. 

This is creativity in the full- 
est sense and we all possess it. 
Internally, elements of hydro- 
gen, carbon, and nitrogen along 
with potassium, sodium, phos- 
phorus and other elemental par- 
ticles join in a pattern and 
flow of cyclic chains and 
strands in which the slightest 
variation denotes meaningful 
information. Bathed in a fluid 
stream of atoms and molecules 
— messengers, receptors, stimu- 
lates and neutralizers — there 
is a purposeful unity of struc- 
ture and function — a whole- 
ness in this internal activity of 
the human body where behav- 
ior has shape. 

EARLY DIVISION 

It was the ancient Greek 
philosopher Plato who intro- 
duced to civilized man the dis- 
tinction between the brain and 
the hand. Thinking, he said, 
was man’s highest activity; and 
perhaps he wanted to justify a 
slave society. For work in 
Greece was left largely to 
slaves; and manual labor was 
looked upon as servile. 

This philosophy and this kind 
of society extended in one form 
or another into the middle ages 
and into our times. Science, 
machines, and material accumu- 
lations did not abolish this di- 
vision among men but only in- 
tensified and sophisticated it. 

As a consequence, and un- 
like the associations of cells, 
social relations between men 
less than whole introduced an. 
interference to their develop- 
ment. The bright flame that is 
man’s primeval biological in- 
heritance has sputtered ever 
since. 

SOCIAL 

FREEDOM ESSENTIAL 

News and Letters, and the 
way of life called Marxist-Hu- 
manism that it tries to spell 
out, is rooted in the quality of 
freedom — being free — not as 
something we have, but as 
something we are. Such free- 
dom is inseparable from every 
activity of man and is the very 
basis for his primary evolution 
from lower forms of animal 
life, for it serves a sound bio- 
logical need. It is > this truly 
human function that is pre- 
vented by the separation of the 
hand and the mind. 

The revolution to which Marx 
as well as Lenin dedicated then- 
lives was to return to man’s: 
consciousness the awareness of 
this biological freedom by 
establishing a primary relation- 
ship of men to one another and 
t o their environment. This 
quality of freedom is as in- 
separable from our daily living 
as breathing is to our life. 


To live as whole men is to 
use freely whatever groups of 
cells and tissues and organs 
that are essential to the solu- 
tion of the problem at hand, 
and thus create new potential 
and add greater dimension to 
our life through the act of 
labor. 

MODERN DIVISION 

Marx showed that capitalist 
society was based on a relation- 
ship between things which 
separated workers from the 
products of their labor as well 
as from “thinkers.” Lenin, to 
his last breath, fought to try 
to create a society of self-acti- 
vated men. 

Neither the democracy of 
the United States with its 
freedom to compete for em- 
ployment, nor the state con- 
trol of property and produc- 
tion in state-capitalist Russia 
and China, which, as in the 
U. S., seek to separate men 
from their labor, has any- 
thing to do with freedom. Yet 
such is human conditioning 
today that some call these 
nations progressive, and will 
fight to maintain them. 

Present day society — private 
or state capitalist — no matter 
how technologically advanced it 
may be, is an extension of 
slavery in 20th century stati- 
fied clothing. Automation in it- 
self, or great achievements in 
science, cannot bring freedom. 
The long fight for a shorter 
work day was just as intense 
and bloody as that against co- 
lonial oppression. Both of these 
struggles, still going on, are 
part of a revolution which is 
“permanent” in the sense that 
man must regain the biological 
wholeness that is his necessity 
for survival. If Africans, who 
have successfully rid their land 
of imperialists, merely stand 
back and permit a new master 
with a black face to arrange 
their lives — to make ‘sacrifices’ 
of their labor in order to 
hasten technology and produc- 
tion — their freedom, their op- 
portunity to become whole men, 
will inevitably shrink as their 
master’s control increases. 
TOTALITARIANISM- 
SOCIAL CANCER 

The life process of man is as 
incompatible with totalitarian- 
ism as life is incompatible with 
cancer. When a cell permits a 
virus particle to invade and 
give orders, the new cells it 
produces under the direction of 
this enemy, no matter how at- 
tractive and youthful they ap- 
pear, are merely images of one 
another, with function limited 
to reproduction and destined 
for quick death through lack 
of self-activation. 


make tote bags for sale. Police 
went to the home of Negroes 
with whom 1 was staying and 
questioned them about me. On 
Friday, March 3, Jeff Gordon 
and I started to drive to Mem- 
phis to get materials for the 
bags. We had gone about four 
blocks when Sheriff’s men told 
us to drive to the courthouse 
. . . They refused to say why . . . 

“We refused to move and 
when police grabbed us went 
limp. We were dragged out, 
heads bouncing, stuffed into a 
police car and taken to jail. 
After about three hours in a 
cell, the police came to finger- 
print us. They dragged Jeff out 
by a wrist clamp which is very 
painful and leaves the wrist 
torn. Because of the injustice 
of the proceedings I could not 
cooperate even to the degree of 
holding my fingers still for ink- 
ing. I was beaten by Deputy 


Anderson and four others, some 
in blue uniforms, some in plain- 
clothes. The wrist clamp was 
screwed down to the screaming 
point and shaken. My fingers 
were bent back, my pants torn 
or slashed off, and a high volt- 
age electric probe applied. Dur- 
ing the beating I passed out 
several times but was revived 
each time by slaps so the tor- 
ture could continue.” 

The use of torture, mass ar- 
rests, police gas and dogs, and 
impossible sentences against 
the Freedom movement will not 
stop it. Even if the official press 
and government turn a deaf ear 
to the evidence of these crimes 
against humanity, they are 
forced to listen to the voices 
of a growing movement. James 
Farmer estimates 5,181 arrests 
since the beginning of the sit- 
ins. 

People will not forget . . . 
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RUSSIA IS 
NO DIFFERENT 

Neither can state capitalism 
escape these laws nor find a 
solution, patchwork or plan- 
ned, to the perpetual crises. 
Compared to the chaos arid low 
productivity in Russian agri- 
culture, both America and 
Western Europe appear like the 
promised land. All the State 
Plan has accomplished is to 
give such power in the hands 
of the ruling bureaucracy that 
it can sharply increase, without 
any warning, the cost of all 
consumer goods as it did re- 
cently by the 25% -30% increase 
in butter, meat and other essen- 
tials. Khrushchev now claims 
that it was due to the fact that 
workers were mistakenly paid 
too much! 

The greatest sufferers of all 
from the weird capitalistic 
economy are, once again, the 
masses of the underdeveloped 
countries. The prices of raw 
materials have dropped sharply, 
squeezing the countries of Afri- 
ca, Asia, the Middle East and 
Latin America. Indeed, the UN 
yearbook reveals the exact sta- 
tistical measure of how the 
rich lands have become richer 
and the poor lands poorer in 
the era when the industrialized 
countries are supposedly doing 
so much “to aid the underde- 
veloped.” 

THE ONLY SOLUTION 
IS THE HUMAN ONE 

Throughout its over-ripe mis- 
erable life capitalism has had 
only one solution to the per- 
petual economic crises — per- 
petual wars. Presently both 
Russia and America are each 
spending $40-$50 billion for 
military weapons, “convention- 
al” and otherwise. More fright- 
ening than the belligerent state- 
ments from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain are the prepara- 
tions for a nuclear war which 
the rulers so much take for 
granted that they are building 
underground shelters, prepar- 
ing for the conservation of 
water, etc. — all based on the 
fact that “if” only a single 
bomb would fall and “if” men 
exist underground for two 
weeks during the “height” of 
atomic fallout and “if” men 
could be brainwashed to accept 
their madness as sanity, then 
“some” might remain to con- 
tinue this decadent civilization, 
as if that were a way of life 
instead of the way of either the 
quick and the dead or the slow 
and the dead. 

WAGES, PROFITS 
AND THE STATE 

Despite President Kennedy’s 
solemn warning to labor that 
wage raises would be infla- 
tionary, the economic trend is 
toward deflation. Wholesale 


prices haven’t risen since 1958. 
The price of raw materials like 
zinc, lead, aluminum, rubber, 
and steel scrap has fallen mak- 
ing business men reluctant to 
invest lest they lose their shirts. 

The cold fact is that capi- 
talists are hesitant to invest. 
In 1955 manufacturing corpor- 
ations as a whole were making 
5.4 cents on the dollar. In 1961 
profits slipped to 4.3 cents on 
the dollar and 1962 promises 
an even slimmer margin of 
profit. Lush as these profits 
always are in mass as General 
Motors Corporation’s record 
$776 million for the first half 
of 1962 testify, the drive of the 
corporations is to produce more 
volume at a cheaper cost, hence 
the introduction of Automation 
and the laying off of workers 
by the hundreds of thousands 
and the attempt to speed-up 
those remaining on the job. 

Company profits, however, 
arise from the surplus value 
created by living, breathing 
humans. The fewer employed the 
less the margin of profit. So 
the vicious circle: the fewer 
workers exploited, the smaller 
the rate of profit which means 
the need for the capitalist to in- 
vest in still bigger machines 
which in turn replace more 
workers who are the only source 
of surplus value. 

The paradoxical situation is 
reflected in the reverse relat- 
ionship of labor and capital to 
the state. While the workers 
are trying to shake loose of 
the stranglehold the state plus 
their own bureaucracy are 
trying to impose upon them, 
Business, which is always 
shooting its mouth off 
“against” state interference, 
is insisting that the state 
guarantee it a certain rising 
rate c'f profit before it will 
risk its capital for investment. 

The working people, in their 
daily struggles, whether at 
the point of production, on the 
question of civil rights, or on the 
fundamental question of war and 
peace, are pointing to an en- 
tirely different way of life which 
begins and ends with the human 
being, not with the profit motive, 
for private or state purposes. 

Until there is a humaniza- 
tion of the insane mode of 
production, there will be no 
solution to its consequences 
and the brutalities inflicted by 
Automation, the rate of profit, 
the permanent army of unem- 
ployed, and equally permanent, 
and ever swelling military ex- 
penditures, lest it be the day 
of nuclear holocaust and the 
doom of civilization as we have 
known it. Only the release of 
the untapped creative energies 
of the working people can stop 
the vicious capitalistic circle 
of economic crises and perpet- 
ual wars. 


Just Returned from an 
Extensive Tour of West Africa 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

well - known lecturer and writer 
will give an eye - witness report on 

Africa at the Crossroads 
Which Way Now? 

Friday, Aug. 31, 1962 at the Downtown YMCA 

8:00 P. M. 2020 Witherell 

As an added attraction there will be special 
on-the-spot recordings of African Music 
featuring the Gambian "Ziko" 

for further information call TYIer 8-7053. 


Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

Doctors Strike at Human Life 


The doctors of Saskatche- 
wan have gone on strike 
against their patients in a 
battle with the government 
over a recently enacted Med- 
icare plan. In an attitude of 
complete indifference to the 
health and welfare of the 
community, the doctors took 
off on extended vacations. On 
the first day of the strike a 
child died for lack of medical 
care. 

In an interview a farmer 
was asked, “What would you 
do if a doctor refused to treat 
your child?” “I would kill 
him,” the farmer replied. 

Only 34 out of 101 hospi- 
tals in the Canadian province 
are open for “emergencies”. 
The hospitals have closed 
their doors, dismissed their 
staffs and sent the patients 
home to take care of them- 
selves. 

This brutal attitude has 
been condemned by many but 
has been supported by the 
Jackson, Michigan, branch of 
the American Medical Soci- 
ety. Doctors from the United 
States, other parts of Can- 
ada, and England, who have 
offered help to the people, 
are being chased out of 
the Province by the strik- 
ing doctors. Dr. Gerhart Beck, 
of Jacksonville, Florida, who 
volunteered his services, has 
been, threatened with prose- 
cution by the Saskatchewan 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons if he continues to 
give help at Leader. Druggists 


CONGO 

Two years after the in- 
dependence of the Congo was 
achieved, the political situa- 
tion is no better. The central 
government is run by Pre- 
mier Adoula, who has jailed 
Antoine Gizenga, the leader 
of the Eastern Province, but 
who lets Moise Tshombe, the 
murderer of Patrice Lumum- 
ba, get away with defying all 
authority, maintaining a pri- 
vate army, paying no taxes 
and acting as a separate ~ 
country. 

The interior of the country 
is in chaos, industry outside 
of the cities has shut down, 
hundreds of thousands are un- 
employed and flock to the 
cities where they live as best 
they can. Almost the entire 
diamond production of South 
Kasi, 17 million carats, went 
to the black market last year. 
$50 million in copper profits 
each year is controlled by 
Tshombe, who withholds it 
from the Leopoldville Gov- 
ernment. 

Out of the budget of the 
Central Government, 80 % 
goes to support a 25,000-man 
army and the rest to support 
the bureaucracy that starts 
with a 41 man “cabinet” and 
is topped off by “Ambassa- 
dors” who manage to “lose” 
$50,000 in government funds 
entrusted to their care. 

The U.N. stands between 
the two private armies and 
manages to solve nothing. 

* * * 

ARGENTINA 

The incompetent military 
government of Argentina has 
fostered a wave of anti-Semi- 
tic incidents in the city of 
Buenos Aires recently. 
Young Jewish girls have 
been attacked on the streets 
by mobs of young thugs. 
Jewish shops, factories and 
offices have been closed, 
and open Nazi demonstra- 
tions take place in the 
streets. 


have been warned not to 
honor his prescriptions and 
he has been threatened with 
arrest for practicing illegally. 
Dr. Ida Fisher, of London, 
England, has been similarly 
threatened by the striking 
doctors, who write their own 
laws. 

Because the doctors have 
undertaken this unpreceden- 
ted action out of base politi- 
cal motivations, not a single 
one of them has cared about 
violating principles involved 
in the , Hippocratic oath. 
Obviously, neither idealism 
nor life itself is sufficient 
to deter them from, their re- 
actionary views against so- 
called socialized medicine. 

In fact, the government has 
assured medical services not 
only to the poor who cannot 
afford private care, but also 
to the doctors themselves. No 
one was being asked toi work 
without pay. No one was 
“ordere d” to work with 
“strangers” rather than with 
patients of their choice. This 
law was passed by the duly 
elected representatives of the 
people, after the people, for 
decades, had demanded that 
their health be considered a 
matter of public, and not just 
individual, concern. 

I happen to have been in 
Canada recently and everyone 
there feels sure that these 
self-willed doctors are not 
acting as a local body con- 
cerned with the alleged sanc- 
tity of their practice, but, on 


GERMANY 

The Adenauer government 
has offered to pension off 
judges who have served con- 
tinuously through the Nazi 
regime of Hitler, and the 
present government as well. 

Over 70 judges and state 
prosecutors are eligible for 
retirement at full pay under 
a new law passed by the West 
German government. Many of 
these men are guilty of pass- 
ing out stiff sentences under 
Hitler’s racial laws, sending 
people to concentration camps 
and their death, yet they still 
sit in judgment in West 
German courts today. 

* * * 

BRAZIL 

Brazil has operated in a 
political vacuum ever since 
the resignation of Janos 
Quadros, 10 months ago. His 
successor. President J o a o 
Goulart, has the support of 
the broad masses of work- 
ers, but has been stripped 
of any power to act by the 
conservative party of ex- 
President Kubitchek acting 
in concert with the Brazil- 
ian Army. 

Conditions have gone from 
bad to worse until recently 
when organized labor, 4 
million strong, called a 24- 
hour general strike in sup- 
port of President Goulart. 
During the demonstration a 
guard shot a child, which so 
angered the population that 
for two days rioting and 
looting took place all over 
R i o D e Janero, leaving 42 
dead and 1,000 in hospitals. 

The workers who smashed 
in store fronts cried, “We 
want food” and took it wher- 
ever they could find it. The 
police and the military shot 
into the crowds and the 
workers threw rocks back at 
them. | 

During the ensuing politi- 
cal crisis President Goulart 
has appointed several Prime 
Ministers, only to have them 
rejected by the conservative 


the contrary, are acting in 
collusion with the AMA in its 
reactionary fight against so- 
called “socialization.” It re- 
minds us of the infamous 
“chicken ease” during the 
New Deal days when Big 
Business lined up solidly be- 
hind that test case to try to 
destroy the NRA. That was 
bad enough, but at least no 
human lives were involved. 
The AMA cares less about 
human lives than they do 
about their already affluent 
standard of living. It was not 
.only their callous attitude 
that aroused the ire of the 
Canadian workers who de- 
nied that the doctors have 
aright to use the word, 
“strike,” for their inhuman 
action. It was also the ar- 
rogance surrounding their 
lawless action. As one trade 
unionist put it, “How many 
times have we had to suf- 
fer from these doctors who 
would not attend to the 
needs of a victim of the class 
struggle because these medi- 
cos would pronounce the 
word, ‘strike,’ as if it were a 
four letter word, automatic- 
ally assigning one to perdi- 
tion?” 

JFK is annoyed that so 
much publicity was given to 
the Saskatchewan case before 
his pallid Medicare bill was 
defeated, but he too dares 
not tangle with the AMA. 
Are the AMA and its Saska- 
tchewan stooges above all 
law? 


and army - dominated Con- 
gress. This Congress has 
blocked every move that 
Goulart has made to intro- 
duce the reforms necessary 
to put Brazil back on a solid 
foundation and to relieve the 
misery -and starvation foster- 
ed by the conservatives. 

Goulart serves as Presi- 
dent in name only, his power 
to act having been taken 
away from him by Congress 
as a pre-condition to his as- 
sumption of power as the 
former Vice-President. Even 
the conservative newspaper, 
Jornal do Brazil, is now 
ready to admit, “The head 
must now come back to its 
place. A true power must 
occupy the vacuum that now 
exists.” * * * 

PERU 

This column stated before 
the recent Peruvian elections 
that, “In Peru the Army has 
laid down an open threat 
against Victor Haya de la 
Torre, who is running for 
President with a good chance 
of being elected. Torre is 
the leader of the non-com- 
munist left. The Army stated, 
‘Haya will never set foot in 
the Presidential palace’.” 
(N&L April 1962). Victor 
Haya de la Torre has been 
elected President in the elec- 
tions that took place 3 weeks 
ago but the Army is pre- 
venting him from taking pub- 
lic office. 

The Army candidaate, Bel- 
aunde, who was defeated, has 
made moves to start a right- 
ist c o u n t e r-revolution. He 
called upon the Cardinal to 
“mediate” the dispute, but 
the Cardinal declined to in- 
tervene. The next move of 
the Army will be to get the 
existing Congress to select 
a new President and ignore 
the election. This is the way 
that “democracy” functions 
in South America under the 
leadership of conservative, 
capitalist, army - dominated 
governments. 

•••••••••••••••••••A* 
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My Vacation With Jobless Miners 

This year I took one of the few vacations in my life and 
spent it in southern Pennsylvania and West Virginia among 
unemployed coal miners. 

Before we were laid off for model changeover in the auto 
plants, we were working 10 hours a day for several months. We 
were so beat from these long hours and the fast speed of Auto- 
mation that every worker said he felt it was impossible to make 
the next day.I never heard so many workers before in my life 
saying they were just leaving town — just going somewhere to 
rest. 

“NO ONE REALLY KNOWS” 

In Pennsylvania I spent a week in a mining district. There, 
the vast majority of men are unemployed — some for as long 
as five years. In talking with a white miner, unemployed for 
four years, he said, “You know, people in other parts can read 
about us, see about us on TV and hear about us from radio news, 
and many will sympathize. But no one really knows unless they 
live here or come here and be with us for a while. 

“Long ago I read of the problems of colored people, and 
sympathized with them. But I know now that I could not feel 
like them because I was not one of them and was not living 
with them where they were facing the problems of being per- 
manently unemployed, of being degraded to the point where 
you do not think. I lay home in bed and sit around the house 
until I feel sick. Sometimes, you get a job for a day. They tell 
you what they will pay. Instead of finishing the job, you work 
on it two and three days — just to say to yourself, ‘I have some- 
thing to do tomorrow’.” 

RATS, SNAKES, LIZARDS, AND BUTTERFIES 

One morning I saw a dozen men standing in an open field. 
Several were holding .22 rifles; all were laughing and talking. 
I walked up to them and asked where they were going. They 
said to hunt rats, snakes and lizards. Two of them had some 
kind of net, said they were hunting butterflies. I laughed. 
One asked if I was employed. When I answered “Yes”, he said, 
“We unemployed miners, wc do this to keep our minds active.” 
1 never felt so bad in my life. I made all kinds of apologies. The 
miner told about a college student wanting several different 
species of butterflies for her studies in biology. After he caught 
her amount, it seemed to occupy his mind, so he continued to 
catch them. So now, he has hundreds of different species. If 
no one wants them, he will turn them loose and probably catch 
them again. 

I was told of a miner some 25-miles away further south 
that I had not seen since childhood. In this area, practically all of 
the mines are worked out or closed down. Most of these miners are 
older men, and they all seem to have asthma, with shortened 
breath. When I asked my relative about this, he said it wasn’t 
asthma, it was silicosis. Then he drew a diagram of the human 
lungs, as some lab technician might do,, saying how much coal 
dust is likely to settle in the lungs each year. After 30 years 
in the mine, you are very fortunate to come out with no silicosis. 

At one time, he said, miners died rapidly. But now the 
doctors have found a way to make you last longer — only there 
is no cure. The disease slowly clogs your breathing and smothers 
you to death. 

I thought of all the wealth these workers have produced, 
and the profits they have made for the companies, and now 
they are forgotten human beings with feelings^and not belong- 
ing to anything, a part of nothing. As one miner said, “When we 
first got out of work, we were all afraid of hitting bottom. We 
felt we were as low as we could go. And after a year or two, 
something would come along and we would lift our heads up 
and have hope of going again. But we have wallowed in this bot- 
tom so long, we feel it’s hopeless now. If the women here were 
not working, we would be like mad dogs.” 

When I asked about the commodities of government ration 
food, he said, “Man, we are used to having some money of our 
own in our pockets. This food is the same thing every two 
weeks. After you eat it for a while, the taste leaves it. It never 
tastes like the food you buy. And you don’t have any choice — 
it is just something to keep you alive. Your children ask you 
‘Can I have an ice cream pop?’ You never have the money. You 
feel as though you are nothing. They say when you hit rock 
bottom, the only way you can go is up again. If I thought this 
was possible, I would feel better.” 

SOCIAL RACE RELATIONS 

In West Virginia, the army of the unemployed was the same. 
My amazement was the relationship of the white miners and 
their families and the Negro miners and their families. I could 
not believe I was near the Mason-Dixon Line, the border states 
or the South. I am not saying there is no prejudice there I’m 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Krushchev Hel ps Kennedy Create War Hysteria 

Alliance For Progress' Helps Generals 
Crush Mass Movements in Latin America 



The flaring of war talk over Cuba, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, is giving 
Russia the chance to shift attention from Russia’s responsibility for war build up 
through their atomic explosions, and has given Kennedy convenient cover-up for 
the complete failure of his “Alliance for Progress” to be anything other than a mill- 

tary alliance supporting, and supported by Latin America’s hated dictatorships. 

_ — — Kennedy marked the first an- 
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All Roads Lead to Berlin — See p. 8 


Farmers’ Strike Shows 
Rising Rural Discontent 


niversary of the “Alliance for 
Progress,” on Aug. 18, by of- 
ficially recognizing the new 
military dictatorship in Peru. 
Exactly one month earlier, how- 
ever, he had denounced their 
seizure of power that voided the 
June elections which gave 
obvious victory to the American 
Popular Revolutionary Alliance 
(APRA) — the party of Peru’s 
radical agrarian leader Haya de 
la Torre. When he broke diplo- 
matic relations With the junta, 
on July 18, Kennedy charged 
them with violating the prin- 
ciples of the “Alliance for Pro- 
gress” which i he continues to 
assert, calls for industrial 
growth, agrarian reform, and 
the elimination of military dic- 
tatorships in Latin Amerca. 

How tbe Peruvian dictators 
changed their character in the 
course of one month remains 
a mystery which Kennedy 
doesn’t feel it necessary to 
clear up because, a few days 
later, attention was diverted 
to U.S.-Russian tensions over 
Cuba. In the ensuing editorial 
and congressional clamor for 
military intervention, Ken- 
nedy once more assumed the 
pose of a liberal moderate 
while, at the same time, he 
won unanimous approval from 
Congress to call up 150,000 
reservists without even the 
formality of having to de- 
clare a national emergency. 
JFK BREEDS 
COMMUNISM 


Illinois, Sept. 1 — At midnight last night the National 
Farmers’ Organization started its holding action on hogs, 
beef and grain. 

The membership of the organization has increased 
very rapidly recently, and now has an estimated mem- 
bership of some 180,000 farm families. At a meeting in 
Des Moines on August 28, over 20,000 people filled 
the main floor of the Veteran’s Memorial auditorium 
and overflowed into the basement. 

The attendance was far ® 


greater than the N. F. O. offi- 
cials themselves had anticipat- 
ed, and one speaker called it 
the greatest gathering of farm- 
ers ever held. 

FARMERS BATTLE 
FOR SURVIVAL 

The audience gave tumultu- 
ous approval to the N.F.O.’s 
proposal to hold farm products 
from markets in order to boost 
the prices farmers receive for 
their commodities, by forcing 
the processors to enter into 
production and price contracts 
with farmers through the N.F.O. 

Oren Lee Staley, who is the 
president of the seven-year-old 
organization, stated; “Whatever 
length of time it takes to win 
this battle we will do it. We 
mean to win.” He said it was a 
“battle for survival” of family- 
type agriculture and called the 
American farmer the most 
underpaid group in America. 

As one farmer said, “Farm- 
ers do a good job of farm- 


ing, but they Jet somebody 
else do the most important 
part of their business, pric- 
ing their products. This is 
why the average farmer 
makes only about 85 cents 
per hour. I’ve been amazed 
to find that some people 
think this is enough.” 

About 70 percent of the farm- 
er’s 1961 gross income went to 
pay for production costs com- 
pared to 50 percent in 1940, ac- 
cording to a study by the U. S. 
Department o f Agriculture’s 
Economic Research Service. 

ACTION AGAINST 
FORD AND SEARS 

Demonstrations were organiz- 
ed last month by the N.F.O. 
against both Ford Motor Co. 
and Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
when the Committee on Econo- 
mic Development, of which a 
Ford vice president and a Sears 
director were members, issued 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Having thus sidestepped tak- 
ing responsibility for his about- 
face in Peru, he proceeded to 
whitewash the positive failure 
of his year-old “Alliance for 
Progress” by saying, in his 
Sept. 13th broadcast, that things 
are so bad in Latin America it 
will have to take a very long 
time for progressive change. 

By his words and deeds 
Kennedy has struck a blow 
against the many millions who 
are seeking an independent 
road to social change without 
having to choose between 
Russia and the United States. 
He has thereby become the 
greatest breeder of Castro- 
ism and Communism in Latin 
America. 

At the same time Khrushchev 
has given notice at the United 
Nations that he will charge the 
United States with preparing a 
war against Cuba. He had al- 
ready threatened that an “ag- 
gression” against Cuba ‘‘will be 
the beginning of the unleashing 
of war.” 

This type of rocket-rattling 
has spurred some Congressmen 
on to talk of invasion, but given 
the President his chance to ap- 
pear the calm, cool — and also 
calculating! — leader who is the 
non-belligerent, non-w a r 1 i k e 
Commander-in-Chief, asking all 
Americans to “keep both their 
nerve and their head.” 

Typical of American work- 
ers’ response to Kennedy’s 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Hypocrisy of Steel 
Safety Seen in the Mill 

Homestead, Pa. — The difference between, what the 
company says and what it does about safety in the steel 
mills is considerable. These two examples from the 
Homestead plant of U.S. Steel are only two of many — 
any steel worker in any plant in the country can fill 
in many more. * 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

“These No Good Leaders” 


An overhead crane man was 
picking up a machine. A first 
helper was directing him, mo- 
tioning with his arms to let the 
crane man know what to do. 
When the lifting hooks were all 
placed, the first helper gave the 
motion for the crane operator 
to raise the machine. 

LOSES FINGERS 

But just at this point, another 
worker came up behind the 
first helper to ask him when 
the machine would be returned. 
At the same time, the worker 
placed his hand on the machine 
just as the lifting hooks tight- 
ened — and had his hand ' be- 
tween one hook and the machine. 
Before anyone could do any- 
thing, the worker lost two fin- 
gers caught between the hook 
and machine. 

The company immediately 
laid off the crane man and the 
first helper. The worker who 
had lost his fingers was not 
penalized. It should be noted, 
however, that the first helper 
Involved is also a grievance 
man and has a reputation for 
being a fighter for the men. 

This incident, of course, is 
supposed to demonstrate that 
the company takes stern mea- 
sures when accidents occur, and 
does not tolerate unsafe work- 
ing conditions or practices. 

Action protesting the com- 
pany’s lay-off was brought by 
the crane man, who returned to 
work, as did the first helper. 
The case is still being processed 
in an attempt to determine 
where the blame lies, for the 
accident. 

SAFETY CONTACT 

There is also a rule in the 
mill that every shift a boss is 
supposed to demonstrate that 
of a safety manual put out by 
the company. This is called 
safety contact. 

It sounds good, but in prac- 
tice the only time you have 
safety contact is when there is 
a delay in your work. More 
often than not, because of the 
speed-up working conditions, 
the boss Is more concerned with 
production than reading from 
the safety manual. As for the 
men, they know it is a big farce 
in the first place. They know 
safety comes first — after pro- 
duction. 

This other example ably dem- 
onstrates the hypocrisy of the 
company — shown by the head 
of the Safety Department at 
Homestead. 

He came through the mill 
this one day, and every working 
crew or individual worker he 
came to, he asked if they had 
their safety contact for the 
day. As it so happened, me and 
my crew were delayed at the 
beginning of the shift, and we 
actually had our safety con- 
tact. So when he asked us and 
we answered yes, it was the 
truth. But if we would not have 
had it — like the majority of the 
men who did not — we’d have 
given the same answer. 

It is no secret that the bosses 
have briefed their men that if 
they are asked about their safe- 
ty contact, whether or not they 
have had it, their answer is to 
be yes. 

You can say no, of course, 
but this would make your boss 
very unhappy. And it would 
probably take him a very short 
time tc find yon doing some- 
thing “wrong” and manufacture 
an excuse to get rid of you. 

But what followed after he 
came to us is what really takes 
the cake. This top safety wheel 
in the whole plant goes up to 


a worker operating a big lift. 
This lift operator was in his 
seat, and he has a windshield 
he looks out of to see what 
he is doing that is about 18 
inches wide and about three 
feet long. This windshield was 
shattered in at least seven 
places, with the broken streaks 
practically covering the whole 
windshield, greatly restricting 
vision and making it look like 
a bunch of big spiderwebs were 
on it. 

HEAD SAFETY MAN 
IGNORES DANGER 

Now you’d expect that a com- 
pany representative that was 
serious about safety, and es- 
pecially the head safety man, 
would really blow his top to see 
this kind of a windshield on an 
operating piece of equipment. 
Here was an opportunity to at 
least put on a show for safety, 
if nothing else. But no — the 
only thing he asked the lift 
operator was if he’d had his 
safety contact! Then he jost 
walked away. 

Near the lift operator at the 
time was a big sign that said: 
“A worker is only as safe as 
his equipment.” 

It makes you kind of wonder 
if anything more would have 
been said and done if that lift 
operator was a grievance man 
and a fighter. 


What can we do to make a 
better world to live in? To me 
nothing is going right. Our 
so called leaders have turned 
their backs on what they said 
they would do to help. They 
have turned so far away from 
everything that you have to 
give up ail hope with these 
leaders. 

People like Walter Reuther, 
the head of the NAACP and 
leaders of other organizations 
don’t practice what they preach, 
so why go on following such no 
good leaders. 

In 1942 I was talking to a 
person who came from the 
South just as I did. I was tell- 
ing him just how bad the Negro 
problem was since he left the 
South. Then he said to me; 
“Well I don’t see it that way 
because something tells me that 
the South will turn out to be 
a better place to live than the 
North. Those white people 
have gone the last mile of the 
way with the Negro people 
down South and the North is 
taking up right where the 
South is leaving off.” This is 
so true. 

REDISTRICTING VOTES 

Just look at what is happen- 
ing in the North today between 
the white and the Negro. White 
people are moving so far out 
of Detroit until they can’t 
vote for who they want while 
the Negro is staying right on 


in the city and voting for who 
they want to run the city. 

Now you can see just how 
they are trying to change the 
voting districts. They are doing 
away with one section to get 
another with mixed white and 
black votes, so that the Negro 
people can’t change things so 
much. 

NEGRO VOTES GOT 
MIRIAM OUT 

They remember what happen- 
ed in the last election for Mayor 
of Detroit. It is said that the 
Negro people on the East Side 
went all out to vote to get 
Ma y o r Miriani out of the 
Mayor’s chair because he was 
doing so much damage to some' 
of the poor whites and to all 
the Negro people. That is what 
some of the head officials 
wanted too, but when they saw 
that Miriani was out of City 
Hall they stayed up all night 
trying to find out some way to 
break up the vote of the Negro 
people. That is why they are 
mixing up the districts today. 

There is one more thing that 
the people are saying about 
these head officials. There was 
a place between Gratiot and 
Jefferson Avenue that was once 
called black bottom because all 
Negroes lived there. But to go 
up in those high buildings down 
town and look out alt across 
this fine land and see nothing 
but black Negro faces and rag- 
geddy houses was too much. 
The man said we must move 
these Negroes and change the 
name of this place to paradise 
so that his people could move 
back to town. 

THE FIRST QUESTION 

So you can see just what I 
mean about what these North- 
ern cities are doing that the 
North will be just like the 
South. The whites are moving 
out of Detroit to keflp their 
children from even going to 
school with Negro children on- 
living on the same street with 
them. ! 

That’s why it is so hard for 
this country to try to take over I 
other countries because the 
first thing that is said to them 
is “How are you going to be 
so good to us? Look at how you 
treat the Negro people in your 
own country. You bar them 
from public places and keep j 
them from voting.” | 


Farmer Strike 

(Continued from Page 11 

a report calling for removal of 
some two million fanners from 
the farms and reductioni of farm 
price supports over the next 
five years. Both companies were 
forced to quickly disclaim any 
connection with the farm plan, 
emphasizing that the officials 
were members of the CED as 
private citizens and not as com- 
pany representatives. 

The present action will be the 
fourth holding action organized. 
The N.F.O. has said, “If pro- 
cessors do not sign a contract; 
they will find that previous 
holding actions were mere 
scrimmages compared to the 
battle N.F.O. is prepared to 
wage.” The last three did little 
more than get the processors 
shook up. 

HOLDING ACTION 
IS LIKE STRIKE ACTION 

One reason for past failures 
was that many of the farmers 
within the organization did not 
keep their hogs and beef off the 
market when they were told to 
“hold them.” This is like men 
scabbing on strikers and cross- 
ing the picket line, because a 


Parkinsonism 

A friend has asked me to 
describe the nature of Parkin- 
sonism, a disease which is seen 
more frequently as more people 
live longer. In this disease there 
is slowness and poverty of 
movement, weakness, muscular 
rigidity and tremor. The tre- 
mor is a coarse alternating one 
with 4 to 8 movements a sec- 
ond, present during rest and 
tending to diminish on move- 
ment 4nd during sleep. 

It is present in the fingers, 
forearm, head, eyelids and ton- 
gue. In addition there is a 
mask-like appearance to the 
face. Speech is impaired and 
sometimes almost unintelligible 
because of the low intensity and 
rapidity. 

AFFECTS MID-BRAIN AREA, 

The cause of this condition 
is a disturbance or loss of cells 
in certain mid-brain centers, 
the basal ganglia, and is produc- 
ed by a variety of agents. In 
relatively young people, a num- 
ber of cases have appeared 
after epidemic encephalitis or 
brain inflammation. A toxic 
form occasionally is seen as a 
result of poisoning with carbon 
monoxide. 

In older patients, where it 
occurs most frequently. It is 
believed to be caused by ar- 
teriosclerotic brain changes 
with diminished blood supply 
to the Important mid-brain 
centers. Occasionally, a blow 
to the head is responsible. 

In recent years symptoms 
typical of Parkinsonism have 
appeared in patients given large 
doses of tranquilizers for an ex- 
tended period. These symptoms 
disappear when the medication 
is stopped. 

NEUROSURGERY 
USED EFFECTIVELY 

In the treatment, antihista- 
mines and belladonna drugs 
have been of help in controlling 
the tremors. In recent years 
spectacular results have been 
achieved by neuro-surgeons des- 
troying certain basal ganglia 
with heat or chemicals. Appar- 
ently the complete destruction 
of the area eliminates electri- 
cal impulses from the diseased 
site. 
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holding action is in reality 
nothing less than a strike. 
Maybe the N.F.O. is using a 
little psychology by colling 
their strike a holding action 
instead, since the word “strike” 
has a distasteful meaning to 
some farmers. 

To most people around here 
the idea of a holding action is 
brand new. But history shows 
it is not. In a book called 
“American Farmers Move- 
ments” I read that the idea of 
holding products off the market 
for higher prices was carried 
out in Sioux City, Iowa, in 1932, 
during a period known as the 
Farmers’ Holiday, inspired by 
Milo Reno. From what my uncle 
told me, and he was participat- 
ing in it as part of the National 
Guard, things were almost on 
the verge of a revolution. I 
don’t think this coming N.F.O. 
action will be violent, but no- 
body is claiming that it 
couldn't be. 

— Farmer’s Son 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: For more 
on this question, see Readers’ 
i Views, p. 4 and 5.) 


My Vacation With Jobless Miners 

(Continued from Page 1) \ 

sure it’s there. But the attitudes of these miners to each other, 
their social relationships, were unbelievable. When you walk 
into a bar, they are there on the same basis. Whites call Negroes 
over to sit and take a drink with them and their wives. On the 
street, they stop each other for discussion. They visit each other 
in their homes. 

When I asked how this came to be, one old miner said he 
believed that every miner for many years past discussed his 
conditions of work with his family and made them understand 
that one miner’s life down underground depends on every other 
miner. He went into the organizing of the United Mine Workers 
and the struggle the miners went through together. He said the 
state militia and yellow dogs did not single out race to shoot, 
and if the white miners had not stood with Negroes, the UMW 
would never have been organized. There are white miners alive 
today because some Negro saved them, and vice versa. 

He said, “When you’re in the belly of hel] and something 
happens, you never think about Negro and white.” He went on 
to tell about the disaster in No. 9 mine some years ago in Bar- 
racksville, W. Va., the worst in the history of this country, and 
some say the worst on record anywhere. 

He said, “I can’t explain what it did to this town — to see 
women, men and children at the mine screaming, praying and 
mourning. Not just Negroes. Nor just whites. But the whole 
town was there. So I think this is one of the reasons we have 
this human relationship that exists here. And now, the unem- 
ployed white miner’s family suffers just as the unemployed 
Negro’s family does.” 

I thought of something I had read once written by a revolu- 
tionist: “A tickle affects different people in different ways, but 
a red hot poker affects all humans alike.” 

Many of these miners are from the South. Some list before 
World War I. Some I once knew but had long forgotten. They 
told me how they followed the coal region after leaving the 
Southern farms. Some started mining in Birmingham, Ala., 
then moved on to Tennessee and Kentucky, and finally ended 
up in West Virginia. 

EVERY LAWN NOW A GARDEN 
They all have vegetable gardens. They said since the depres- 
sion hit them and things got so rough, every lawn was turned 
into a garden. Many get sick eating only ration food, so what; 
you can’t find in one garden, you can find in another. And 
there is an exchange of vegetables that are grown. Whites come 
to Negroes for certain types of vegetables, and Negroes go to 
whites for what they need. 

When I hear or read some of the things race haters are say- 
ing, I wish they could go to these places and listen to some ofj 
these unemployed miners or some of those that are employed. 
Let these miners tell them what Automation has done to them 
and their families. What it means to be out of work for two, 
three or five years. What it is like to be hungry in the wealthiest 
country in the world. What it is like to be part of the forgotten 
group of the working class. 

These are the things that don’t hit the headlines of the 
daily papers, radio or TV. They don’t call this a depressed area 
today as they did during the presidential election. But it is 
more depressed now than it was then. 

One miner said, “I wish I could carry you into some other 
parts of the state, and through the mining areas of Kentucky. 
Those that are employed will tell you this is one of the worst 
years in the history of mining. The continuous miner, and those 
new wide conveyor belts, can dig and transfer more coal in one 
day than 100 workers used to. That is why we don't see any 
way out of this bottom. We know nothing but mining. What else 
can you fit into after 30 or 40 years following mining and 
nothing else?” 
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IN NEW CONTRACT 


Steel Workers Gain Little 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — One of 
the most sweeping changes 
in the steel contract that 
went into effect at the first 
of September affects sen- 
iority workers. 

Before this contract, lay-offs 
were handled on a departmen- 
tal basis. A worker in one de- 
partment with 20 years senior- 
ity could be laid off, while 
another worker doing the same 
job in another department 
might have only 10 years, but 
couldn’t be bumped by the 
older worker. 

Now the contract specifies 
that all workers in groups 2, 3 
and 4 (which include most of 
the unskilled jobs) are pooled 
together on a plant-wide basis, 
and high seniority -workers can 
bump lower seniority workers 
in these groups anywhere in 
the plant. 

This means that many work- 
ers with 15, 20 or more years 
who were laid off before should 
now be able to claim jobs from 
lower seniority workers. And 
some of these men coming 
back have been laid off for as 
much as one or two years. On 
the surface, it would seem like 
this was a big step forward for 
the men. 

HARASS RECALLED MEN 

For example, at the Home- 
stead U.S. Steel plant there 
were quite a few first helpers 
working on Open Hearth furn- 
ace No. 4 (OH 4) when, it was 
shut down two years ago and 
the men were laid off. Now 
these first helpers supposedly 
have the right to reclaim the 
jobs of lower seniority first 
helpers who are working on 
OH 5. Only it doesn’t work out 
that way. 

The company has made clear 
that it doesn’t want tbese re- 
called first helpers bumping 
those working on OH 5. 
Through a policy of steady 
harassment of those who tried 
to do this, the company is forc- 
ing them to take jobs in the 
open hearth labor pool. 

There are so many small 
things that may not be per- 
fectly right at all times — like 
a bad bottom, a leaky joint or 
pipe, a whole raft of ridiculous 
and petty things — and the boss- 
es use these to keep on the 
backs of recalled first helpers. 

Thus, these workers are 
being forced to give up the 
rights the new contract sup- 
posedly was to give them. The 
workers say it just isn’t worth 
it to have to put up with this 
kind of harassment, even 
though it means practically a 
cut in half in their pay as well 
as reducing ' the amount they 
will get when pensioned off, 
since the pension is based on 
the average wage scale in the 
seven years before retirement. 
WIN IN CONTRACT, 

LOSE IN MILL 

In some steel mills, manage- 
ment has reclassified many 
workers who would fall into 
labor groups 2, 3 and 4 to keep 
them safe from bumping by 
laid-off higher seniority work- 
ers. However, management at 


U.S. Steel plant in Home'stead 
has not done so, but has relied 
on its harassment tactics to get 
what they want. The way it 
seems to be shaping up, man- 
agement has given up some- 
thing on paper — the contract — 
but the steel workers have won 
little if anything in the mills. 
And that’s the place where 
everything counts. 


To All Workers 

NEWS & LETTERS wel- 
comes articles from rank- 
and-file workers. We know 
that workers have plenty to 
say about their conditions 
that are never published in 
any other press. Use this 
paper to help you fight your 
battles. Write up your ar- 
ticles and send them in. 
They’ll be printed in NEWS 
& LETTERS. 


Worker Recall Halted By 
Overtime, Company Greed 

Detroit, Mich. — The union was organized, above 
all else, to restore the dignity of the workers as human 
beings. Today, the company has stolen the dignity of 
the union and has made slaves of the men. 

The line is nothing less than*’ 


regimentation, where nature — 
human nature — has no part. 
The simple necessity of a 
worker to relieve himself is 
madness to the company. There 
is no place in the shop for any- 
thing but production. This is 
true of the Chrysler Highland 
Park plant where I work, just 
as it is true of every auto plant 
in the country. 

THE FICTION AND 
THE FACT 

Greed is the main thing that 
marks the companies, greed and 
profit. There are many reports 
of Chrysler getting government 
contracts. The publicity in the 
papers, on TV and radio when 
announcements of these con- 
tracts are reported always re- 
peat that these contracts will 
provide more jobs for the un- 
employed. 

This is not true at all. As all 
Chrysler workers know, when 
Chrysler submits a competitive 
bid on a government contract 
and gets the contract, they set 
up production on the item or 
items. Soon after production 
starts, it often becomes clear 
that the job can be done 
cheaper per unit than the bid 
called for. When this happens, 
the company slacks up on pro- 
duction to get behind in orders. 
This is done to get Washington 
squawking for more production. 
Then the company steps up pro- 
duction, scheduling overtime 
work. This keeps up the cost 
per unit, and the company gets 
the work done on time. 

So what actually happens is 
that very few, if any, of our 
unemployed workers are called 
back to work; those still work- 
ing have to work fantastic over- 
time hours; the cost of produc-! 
tion is kept up and the tax- 
payer — you and me — have to 
pay for these inflated costs 
which are paid by the govern- 
ment from our taxes. 

The whole crazy set up stems 
from the fact that there is 
nothing in the UAW contract to 
limit the hoars the company 
can make you work. The only 
thing the contract does is set 
the rates the company has to 
pay for overtime work. 

With the new model ehange- 
over there will be the twin 
forces of overtime and Auto- 
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mation squeezing the life-blood 
out of workers. How many 
workers will be mutilated by 
these twins? And where are the 
unemployed? 

The workers are in a state of 
constant frustration. No worker 
makes enough in a normal 
eight-hour day to do more than 
exist. All of those little extras 
he wants for himself and his 
family has to come out of over- 
time work. 

OVERTIME AND 
UNEMPLOYED 

All of his life, however, the 
worker has been concerned with 
unemployment, concerned for 
himself and for others that are 
out of work. He knows that 
working overtime is not only 
helping to keep the unemployed 
worker out of a job, but that 
he is pushing himself that much 
closer to being unemployed 
also. All of these forces pulling 
at him make him a mental 
wreck. 

Older workers in the plant 
say: stop this overtime; let the 
younger ones come in to work, 
then we won’t have to support 
them through welfare. And 
when a younger worker is call- 
ed back to work after a long 
period of being laid off, he is 
so far behind on bills and 
things he and his family have 
to have that he can only say; 
what am I going to do, I have 
to work as much as I can. 

THE BUCK-PASSING 

And then the round robin 
starts. The men say, why 
doesn’t the union do something 
about it. If the union can’t stop 
it, nobody can. And the union 
says, let Congress stop it by 
passing legislation. They are 
the ones who can do it. And 
the buck-passing goes on and 
nobody does anything. Except 
that the company still keeps on 
squeezing the last ounce of 
profit from the workers using 
their twins of overtime and 
Automation, and always trying 
to regiment the workers more 
and more. 

EFFECTS OF 
REGIMENTATION 

This regimentation in the fac- 
tories and the effects it has on 
workers is unbelievable. There 
are workers in plants that are 
people of note in fraternal, 
civic, religious and other com- 
munity organizations. Many are 
recognized leaders in these or- 
ganizations. But when such a 
person comes into the shop, he 
becomes a slave to the mach- 
ine; bows to its every demand; 
takes every company abuse. 

What is responsible for this 
transformation, this Dr. Jekyll- 
Mr. Hyde existence, where out- 
side the plant a man calls him- 
self a human being and shows 
it through his talents and capa- 
bilities, but inside the plant ve- 
verts to nothing more than a 
robot, and seems to leave all 
of his humanity at the plant 
gate when he comes into the 
factory? Nothing can justify 
this kind of life. 


N &L Makes Impact at 
Chrysler Highland Park 

Detroit — The last issue of News & Letters that 
carried the articles on Negroes being denied skilled jobs 
and the effects of Automation and speed-up at Chrysler 
Highland Park plant did more good than all the talk 
about these problems in the past 20 years. 

We had a full force of 6,000 — — 


workers at the plant (there are 
only 3,000 new), and regard- 
less of how serious problems 
were — problems of overtime, 
safety and violations of the 
badly written contract in gen- 
eral — no one seemed to take the 


Discrimination 
In the Suburbs 

DETROIT — 1 used to work at 
both Montgomery Ward’s and 
Federal’s and I know what I’m 
talking about when I say that 
it is shocking to me that not 
one of the big suburban stores 
in East Detroit, Roseville, 
Mount Clemens, Fraser, or the 
other suburbs — where there is 
a large Negro population — still 
never employ a Negro worker 
as saleslady or clerk, but only 
as a cleaning woman or janitor. 
In fact, in one of the stores 
where there were two cleaning 
women, one Negro and one 
white, they laid off the Negro 
woman and use her only when 
the other one is off. 

DISCRIMINATION 

EVERYWHERE 

This discriminatory policy is 
also in force at the supermar- 
kets in these suburbs — Krogers, 
Wrigleys, Food Fair, etc. 

One colored girl was employ- 
ed at one of the stores I work- 
ed in at one time — because they 
thought she was white. Then 
someone found out she wasn’t, 
and they found some excuse to 
lay her off. 

Federal ’s is organized by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers Union, but I never once 
saw a union person in the store 
the entire time I worked there. 
They simply had everyone sign 
a membership card to join, in 
order to be hired in, collected 
their 70 cents dues every week, 
and that was it. The “steward” 
we were supposed to have was 
a joke. If you told him some 
grievance, the boss came down 
to tell you off about it in a 
short while. 

NEED A GOOD UNION 

The pay in these stores is 
very low. We used to get 75 
cents an hour as starting salary, 
plus 1% commission. Since the 
$1 an hour minimum wage law 
went into effect, the starting 
pay now has to be $1 — but 
without any commission — so 
that it boils down to almost the 
same thing. 

These employees could cer- 
tainly stand a good union set- 
up, instead of the joke that 
passes for a union now. And I 
also think that a boycott of 
those stores that refuse to hire 
Negro personnel could be very 
effective. If these tactics work- 
ed in the South, they could 
certainly work in the North, 
too. 

— Ex Saleslady 
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initiative about doing anything 
about the problems. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

In the plant, of course, we 
have the union which is sup- 
posed to represent us. But 
within the union itself, we’ve 
got small politicians, and as a 
result, corruptness begins to 
come in, permitting some old 
problems to grow that shouldn’t 
even be allowed to start, and 
making more new problems. 

There are Negroes who are 
fighting against the whites, 
whites fighting against the 
Negroes, politicians against the 
non-politicians (which is really 
a big problem), and it gives 
management a free hand to do 
anything it so desires. 

PAPER MAKES A CHANGE 

Since News & Letters was 
passed out at the plant, condi- 
tions seemed to change some- 
what overnight, inasmuch as no 
one wants to be attacked. No 
one wants to say or do any- 
thing that might come out 
later. Many things were done 
frequently because you just ac- 
cepted it, put it under your 
hat — and that was all. 

Now, the thinking is: “Well, 
maybe I better not say this, or 
do this, because is might get 
published. It might not go 
under the hat this time.” So it 
has done an awful lot of good. 

There are many workers who 
are interested in the paper — 
when they will be able to learn 
more, and what they will be 
able, to read concerning their 
problems and conditions in the 
plant. Several workers even 
went to the paper’s office and 
bought some other publications 
of News & Letters, including 
the Workers Battle Automation 
pamphlet, and tbis has also 
been passed around. All of the 
comments heard were very 
favorable. 

REUTHERITES 
RESORT TO LIES 

But you have to know about 
the Reutherite’s, too. Some of 
these small politicians are 
vicious. When the paper was 
passed out at the plant, there 
were many workers who did not 
know about it. Some Reuther- 
ites took advantage of this, 
spreading outright lies about 
the paper by saying it was 
against the Negroes and against 
the union. 

Of course, when the work- 
ers in the plant read it, they 
knew the paper was reporting 
the truth. But there were oth- 
ers who took what the Reuther- 
ites said, until they found out 
different. As a matter of fact, 
some Reutberites were running 
all over the plant trying to get 
as many of the papers as they 
could to keep the workers from 
reading it. 

“THIS IS WHAT 
WE WANT” 

You just aren’t supposed to 
say anything. And if you do 
say anything about conditions 
among the group which repre- 
sents the Reutherites, well, 
pretty soon you’re a trouble 
maker; you’ll find that things 
are happening to you. 

There has been a big stir 
made within the plant over the 
publication, because now the 
workers in the plant are say- 
ing: “Well, who had the nerve 
to write something of this na- 
ture? No one has been heard 
before, and this is what we 
need. This is what we want, 
to do something about the 
problems.” 
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Telstar Giveaway and 
The Filibuster Fiasco 

At the very moment that the twin Russian cosmonauts 
were marking up new propaganda “victories” for Khrushchev’s 
Russia — the spectacle of Kennedy’s “giveaway” of the American 
communications satellite, Telstar, to a private corporation, was 
marking up a new propaganda fiasco for the United States. 

The attempt to pretend that “private enterprise” achieved 
the new scientific feat and thus “ought” to own it could scarcely 
be expected to convince the American workers, who know all 
too well on whose backs has fallen the harden of the billions of 
dollars spent by the government on research and technology 
to launch the satellite. Even such a staunch spokesman for pri- 
vate enterprise as former President Harry S. Truman was 
moved to support Senators Wayne Morse, Maurine Neuberger 
and Estes Kefauver in their charge that the bill was nothing 
short of a complete “giveaway” of Government-paid space 
research to an already huge private corporation, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

SENATE GAGS LIBERALS — NEVER REACTIONARIES 

So determined was the United States Congress to remain 
true only to whose representative it truly is — the capitalist class 
and their octopus monopolies — that the Senate managed, for 
the first time in 35 years, to get a cloture vote through to end 
the “filibustering” of the bill’s opponents, winning the motion 
by a vote of 63 to 27, three more than the required two-thirds 
of those voting. 

Not once in its entire history has the Senate been able to 
end the eternal filibusters by Son' hern reactionaries against 
every eivil rights bill that has even been proposed. 

The maneuvering by which Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field accomplished this “historic” feat was a spectacle of “dem- 
ocracy at work” that could scarcely be expected to win many to 
its side in. the battle for men’s minds that now rages in the 
world. With Senators such as Russell of Georgia declaring con- 
temptuously that “I’ll vote to gag the Senate when shrimps 
start to whistle Dixie,” Mansfield knew that he could not per- 
suade the Southern reactionaries— who were violently opposed 
to the filibustering liberals, but even more opposed to voting 
for cloture • — to vote with him to silence the bill’s opponents. 
He therefore managed to persuade them simply not to vote at 
all. 

THE TRUE FACE OF BOTH PARTIES 

Some went on business trips. Others just stayed home. Still 
others came late enough not to have to record their “no” vote 
until after the motion was sure of passing. Following suit, 

Arizona’s Harry Goldwater, one of the only two of the entire 
36 Republicans to vote against cloture, lurked in the Republican 
cloakroom until his leader, Dirksen, sent him word that his 
vote wouldn’t make any difference anyhow. 

The fact, moreover, that the Senate ended this filibuster 
is no indication that they will ever use it against the reactionaries 
in the future. As the real head of the Democratic Party, Harry 
Byrd of Virginia, gloatingly put it, the vote was proof that 
“the Senate can invoke cloture . . . any time it really is of a 
mind to.” That the Senate has “no mind to” ever stand in the 
way of reaction and decadence is all too clear. 

GIVEAWAY ONLY ‘NEW FRONTIER’ SUCCESS 

The record of the 87th Congress is, in fact, a monument to 
backwardness. Almost every one of Kennedy’s promised land- 
marks for his “New Frontier” has been wiped off the Con- 
gressional map — from Medicare, to a Dept, of Urban Affairs, to 
his farm program. 

Almost the only Administration-backed bill that Congress 
has passed, in fact, has been the “giveaway” of Telestar to one 
of the richest corporations in America. The very next week 
Congress refused to extend unemployment compensation for 13 
more weeks to those who have already exhausted all benefits — 
the so-called “hard-core” of the unemployed, whose hungry 
families number in the millions. 

No wander that Russia is winning. It is not because of 
the performances put on by their cosmonauts in outer 
space. Rather, it is because of the performances put on by 
“the West”, such as these spectacles in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

CAPITALISM’S DECADENCE PAVES OWN ROAD TO DEFEAT 

Everyone — even the most conservative — who has taken 
a trip anywhere to the newly emerging countries of the world 
has come back aware that in the battle for the minds of men 
the decisions are being made against “the West.” This is true 
in Africa, in Asia, and in Latin America alike. 

In that latter poverty-stricken land, in fact, Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress was admittedly launched in order to stave 
off the growing influence of “Communism” — as if the hatred for 
“Yankee imperialism” which has grown ont of no less than 150 
years of American exploitation ean be erased by a declaration of 
good intentions, especially when every action has continued to 
back up all the old realities, instead. (See lead article, page 1.) 

It can only appear as ridiculous to the great masses 
throughout the world, who long ago relegated Free Enterprise 
to the past and not to the future of world history, for so much 
passion to be dedicated to the cause of private ownership of 
property in outer space. They know all too well that capitalism 
represents a dead cause, but a very live profit. 
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FARMERS 
AND WORKERS 

I’d like to comment on 
some of the government lo- 
cal entanglement with the 
farmers whom I know. 

Under the farm program, 
a farmer may let land lay. It 
is then called “diverted 
acres” or as I always hear it 
called, “Kennedy Land”. To 
try to make it clear, this 
“Kennedy Land” is to be 
mowed for weeds or if oats 
have been planted, it is to 
be cut before it ripens 
which is about the 15th of 
July. If it isn’t, too had. In 
some counties the oats may 
be baled for oats-straw, de- 
pending upon local condi- 
tions. 

But that isn’t the half of 
it. Getting the land meas- 
ured by a local farmer work- 
ing for the county ASC of- 
fice is really confusing. A 
fee of $4.50 is required 
every time it is measured. 
Sometimes the measurement 
taken by the ASC worker 
doesn’t jive with the figures 
taken from aerial maps. Who 
gets the blame? The farmer, 
of course — with time lost 
measuring it over and an- 
other $4.50. 

Some of the local entan- 
glements are hard to explain 
but as a result of this, I’ve 
heard one farmer state that 
“I’m through with this. I’ve 
gone along two years with 
them and that’s enough for 
me.” Fortunately, we never 
went along with any of the 
farm program. 

Farmer’s Son 
Illinois 

♦ * * 

The plan of the Committee 
on Economic Development 
to move some two million 
farmers from the land and 
send them to the cities to 
work sounds pretty fantastic 
to anybody living in the city 
already. The unemployment 
is so deep in the cities now 
that most of the workers 
who originally came from 
the farms have been moving 
back there, where they fig- 
ure they can at least grow 
something to eat instead of 
starving here. Where the 
devil do they think these 2 
million are going to work, 
once they get them moved? 

City Dweller 
Detroit 

* * * 

I wonder if, when they 
count their statistics, they 
include all the migratory 
workers in the category of 
“farmers” — and if these 
are part of the 16 of the 
farm population they want 
to move to work in the cit- 
ies. Most of these poor farm 
workers would be in the 
cities now — if they could 
just find work there. 

What world do these 
“planners” live in, anyway? 
They surely can’t live in the 
same world I do, or they 
wouldn’t come up with such 
out-of-this-world ideas. 

Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

I thought you ought to see 
how some of the farmers 
here in the Mid-West look at 
the “farm protoiem.” Here 
are some excerpts from let- 
ters I have read recently: 

From a farmer in Minne- 
sota: “Control of the market 
doesn’t start hack on the 
farm when we plant our corn 
and get our sows bred. The 
government has spent many 


years and billions of dollars 
trying to do this, and they 
still haven't solved the farm 
problem. The market is 
being controlled from the 
other end by the chain 
stores. This all adds up to a 
dangerous situation for the 
family farm.” 

* * * 

From a farmer in Misstwi: 

“Some people are talking 
about not compromising with 
murderers. I would say that 
a million or so of us were 
murdered from 1952-1900 as 
far as farming is concerned. 

“Yes, keep a surplus of 
grain so it will remain cheap. 
Then the packers and chain 
stores and huge commercial 
feedlots can eventually get 
control of all cattle and hog 
feeding.” 

* * * 

From another farmer in 
Minnesota: “Every day one 
reads that farms are getting 
larger and farmers fewer, 
and most articles would have 
one believe this is the ideal 
trend. Yet our government 
spends much to advocate 
land reform in other coun- 
tries, while going headlong 
in the opposite direction 
themselves.” 

Student, from the Farm 
Illinois 

* * * 

Recently I met a yotmg 
married couple who have 
been trying to make a go of 
farming. After ten years they 
have a farm of 80 acres, an 
old farm house that needs re- 
pairs, a tractor that cost 
$4,000 and two trucks, elver 
100 hogs and I don’t know 
how many cows. 

Besides working the 80 
acres on his farm and talk- 
ing care of the 'animals the 
husband works 20 acres of 
another farm AND has to 
work 8 hours a day in an 
auto plant in Flint to try 
and make a go of the farm. 
They owe on everything 
they have. 

Even though he is dearly 
loved by his fellow workers, 
this worker - farmer loves 
working the land so much 
and dislikes the factory work 
equally so much, that he is 
actually killing himself for 
the farm, which they see 
being less and less able to 
“pay” for itself. 

Angela Terra no 
Detroit 

♦ * * 

FREEDOM-RIDE, 
BOB-LO STYLE 

EDITOR’S NOTE: We 
print below a letter received 
from one who identified him- 
self only as “A Pro-segrega- 
tionist.” That, in itself, shows 
how far out of step with the 
forward movement of human- 
ity he is. The fact that he 
is only 16 shows, in addi- 
tion, how very early capital- 
ism ingrains its prejudices. 
* * * 

A day or two ago, I was 
going downtown on a bus, 
when I noticed one of your 
papers, and picked it up out 
of curiosity. I was thorough- 
ly astonished at the article 
titled: “Freedom Ride Bob- 
Lo Style” . . . 

These girls are white girls. 
God made white boys for 
those white girls. He also 
made colored boys for color- 
ed girls. If these colored 
boys can’t find colored girls 


to suit them, at least they 
can have the decency to keep 
away from white girls. Next, 
the white dates had the gall 
to let them dance with the 
colored boys. These boys 
haven’t the right to let them 
do what they did. They 
should have thought of the 
girls’ reputation. You know 
as well as I do, if white boys 
found out what happened, 
those girls wouldn’t be too 
popular . . . 

Sir, I am a normal 16-year- 
old white boy. If a colored 
boy had the gall to ask my 
date to dance, I think that 
I’d kill him . . . 

Segregation is the only 
and I mean only thing for 
the United States. Integra- 
tion is the most absurd thing 
I’ve ever heard of. It can’t 
and won’t ever work. The 
NAACP can try to push in- 
tegration as far as they want, 
but they’re wasting their 
time. The sooner they real- 
ize that it won’t work, the 
better off they’ll be. 

A Pro-segregationist 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I read the article, 
“Freedom Ride, Bob-Lo 
Style,” in the June-July is- 
sue of NEWS AND LET- 
TERS, I found myself wish- 
ing that I was on the boat, 
and participating in the fight 
I most certainly support. 

White Teenager 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Just as the new stage of 
the fight for freedom in 
America is marked by the 
Sit-Ins and Freedom Riders, 
so the twist marks the latest 
dance craze. When I rode the 
Freedom Boat for Bob-lo, it 
was no surprise to find my- 
self twisting for freedom! 

Bob-lo Freedom Rider 
Detroit 

* * * 

READER DISPUTES 
MALLORY 

I disagree strongly with 
Peter Mallory’s views of 
Laos. How can he equate 
Fathet Lao with Boun Oum? 
Boun Oum represents all 
that is rotten. Pathet Lao 
rank and file if we could 
only reach it (and, as usual, 
we can’t) is dynamic and 
idealistic (I would imagine). 

Moreover the new Stalin- 
ist ruling eiite is historically 
progressive, just as the Euro- 
pean entrepreneur was a 
hundred years ago. That 
doesn’t mean we should join 
it. No, we must fight it — 
but we must recognize that 
Mao is quite different from 
Chiang. 

Student 
California 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: We print Peter 
Mallory’s comments below: 

I am always interested in 
views of readers. This view 
represents to me the mis- 
guided opinion of one who 
has good intentions but se- 
lects the road of the lesser 
evil rather than reasoning 
out a political position. 

History is, unfortunately, 
full of people who chose the 
“lesser evil” as the “more 
progressive” side in a con- 
crete political cause. From 
their support came not only 
defeat, but neither the peo- 
ple involved in the struggle 
nor the working class of the 
world gained anything from 
such abstract “progressive- 
ness”. 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 


Never mistake the posi- 
tion of Marx, who argued 
that there were forces 
within capitalism during 
its emergence from feudal- 
ism that showed a pro- 
gressive tendency, with the 
position of the Commu- 
nist today as they argue 
that they are “more pro- 
gressive” than the forces 
they oppose. 

Unless you show the mean- 
ing of real freedom — what a 
better society can mean for 
the workers — then you, too, 
are willing to eondem the 
workers to a life of Commu- 
nist totalitiarianism on the 
theory that it is “more pro- 
gressive.” I do not think so. 

Peter Mallory 
* * * 

WORKERS PROTEST 
IN EAST BERLIN 

A brief news report I 
heard mentioned, in passing, 
that two East Berlin youth 
who escaped over the Berlin 
wall had reported that the 
workers in East Berlin sat- 
in their factory to protest 
the wall on the anniversary 
of its construction, August 
13. 

This was all that was said. 
However, there has been 
much said by reporters that 
the recent West Berlin 
demonstrations “were on the 
wrong side of the wall.” Yet, 
when it is apparent that the 
workers in East Berlin have 
done something to protest it, 
nothing is said of the revolu- 
tionary courage it takes in a 
totalitarian system to “just” 
sit-in. 

This kind of editorial sil- 
ence does more to help Rus- 
sian Communists propagate 
the myth that they have iron 
control over their workers 
than the volumes they them- 
selves can and do write. 

Working Mother 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

WORKERS, STUDENTS. 
AND PEACE 

Some of the students at the 
CNVA meeting against 
nuclear war were almost 
fanatical in rejecting politics 
and economics. This seems 
an irrational approach to me. 

I can’t understand it. They 
don’t seem to comprehend 
the existence of a class socie- 
ty, rejecting all class ideas 
and all politics. It seems as 
if it would be easy for the 
Communists to take over a 
grouping like this. They have 
Do idea of what the working 
class represents. 

The students in general are 
against nuclear war, and 
most of those that you talk 
to are for the Southern Free- 
dom Riders, but they don’t 
go further than that. 

Student 
California 
* * * 

One of the peace marchers 
in the CNVA (Committee for 
Non-Violent Action) demon- 
stration asked me why the 
workers do not join with the 
students in their marches. I 
showed him a copy of the 
daily newspaper that had 
headlines that day about the 
aero-space workers who had 
just gone out on strike. I 
told him I felt that the work- 
ers on the picket lines are 
on the same march. 

Nurse 

California 

* * * 

I don’t understand how 
the “non-violent” commit- 
tees can connect their phil- 


osophy to that of Ghandi and 
not see that there is more 
needed to a philosophy than 
that. So far as I can see, the 
Indian people have actually 
been held back in obtaining 
their freedom because of 
Ghandi's actions. He blocked 
their attempts for a true so- 
cial revolution — what have 
the Indian people got now? 

There is a lot more to it 
than “violence” or “non- 
violence” — and it is never 
the revolutionaries who seek 
the violence. It is always the 
other side that uses it — like 
the white segregationists in 
the South — to hold on to 
their rule. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

EDITOR’S NOTE: For 
more on the CNVA March 
see article on page 6. 

* * * 

OF, FOR AND BY 
THE PEOPLE 

The post-war world powers 
know, and have realized for 
some time, that they can no 
longer force upon their so- 
called empires a way of life 
that so many of the “home” 
front gave up their lives to 
fight against. 

These big powers can no 
longer hide behind the claim 
that it is an “internal” af- 
fair, for all the world has 
also suffered to insure their 
freedom; and wherever in 
this world it is denied, all 
the eyes of the world are on 
them. No longer will the 
eyes of the post-war genera- 
tion be dosed. 

All over the world these 
post-war empires are slow- 
ly fading away because the 
■new generation has found 
the three most important 
things of life and without 
these the world knows 
there will be no life. These 
three? Free speech, free 
press and government of 
the people and by the 
people. 

Postman 

Detroit 

* * * 

I believe Justice is meted 
out equally to all,, regard- 
less of their station in life, or 
the color of their skin — like 
blazes I do! 

Politicians are all fine, up- 
standing gentlemen whose 
chief concern is obeying the 
will of the people, who favor 
the working class because it 
is they who are the mass of 
the populace — what rot! 

It is not fair, nor sane, 
nor humane to work a man 
like a horse, give his only 
enough pay to feed him 
and his family like canar- 
ies, and expect him to be 
satisfied with the proposi- 
tion that the government is 
one “By, for and of the 
people.” 

I would rather see ten 
thousand people with shoes 
on their feet than one hun- 
dred driving big limousines. 

Because I dislike the rich 
capitalists, some would call 
me communist; but I cannot 
enter into that faith for I do 
believe in Almighty God. I 
have a premonition that I 
may be developing into a 
socialist, without any guiding 
hand, other than viewing the 
general, abominable struc- 
ture of our so-called demo- 
cratic society, and the tor- 


ment it so graciously inflicts 
upon the average human 
being. 

A Reader 
California 

* * * 

THE ARMY STORY 

The Army reservists that 
were called up by Kennedy 
during the Berlin crisis last 
year have, at long last, re- 
turned to civilian life, and 
I hope that there will be 
someone around to tell their 
story. Everybody has read 
about, or heard about the 
revolts, the hunger strikes, 
the refusals to obey that 
took place because some Mr. 
Big decided to make thou- 
sands of guys stand around 
as a “show of force.” 

I bet there are a lot of ex- 
G.I.’s who would have given 
their eye teeth to see the 
looks on peopl e’s faces 
when those soldiers refused 
to obey and got away with it. 
I hope News & Letters will 
interview one of those guys. 
I know no-one else would. 

Draft Age 
New York 

* * * 

NEW READERS 
AND SUPPORTERS 

I heard Raya Dunayev- 
skaya speaking in Glasgow 
and although some of the 
young Socialists were seared 
to come in case they got 
their illusions smashed 
about Russia, I really en- 
joyed and appreciated it. 

I have now come to the 
conclusion that the tactic of 
entering the Labour Party to 
change it is as futile as it is 
dishonest. The so called 
Trotskyists have a concept 
of socialism which is com- 
pletely authoritarian, they 
put forward transitional de- 
mands which are completely 
unrealistic. They seem to be 
wanting the workers to come 
to “Socialism” (!) by a mis- 
take. 

These double standards 
are a disgrace to anyone 
calling himself a socialist 
but seem to be accepted by 
all the so-called revolution- 
aries and for these reasons 
I am almost certain to leave 
the Labour Party very soon 
now. 

You might be interested 
to know that reviews of the 
‘Freedom Riders” pamphlet 
appeared in Solidarity, Yol. 
II, No. 2, Young Guard (See 
page 7 — Ed.) and Tribune. 

I enclose an article I 
wrote about the dissensions 
among the people in Britain 
and Glasgow especially. 

J.F. 

Scotland 

Editor’s Note: Watch for 
J.F.’s article in the Octo- 
ber issue of News &Let- 
ters. 

* * * 

When the paper hit our 
plant you would have 
thought somebody from 
Mars had just descended 
on It. I have never seen 
the politicians so disturb- 
ed, or tbe rank-and-file so 
pleased. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was happy to hear that 
you had received the pamph- 
lets on our freedom 
struggles which I sent to you. 

I am happy also to receive 
your publications. I shall al- 
ways help in promoting 
NEWS AND LETTERS here. 

New Friend 
Nigeria 


Our Underdeveloped Intellectuals 

I have just returned from a trip to West Africa where the 
dynamism of ideas is in sharp contrast to the mental blankness 
of “the great debates” here. In my analysis of the impact of Com- 
munism and neo-colonialism, (1) I wrote about the dynamism of 
‘Freedom Now’ which infuses even old ideas with a force capable 
of piercing through any shield of apathy. This subject, with which 
I have dealt in the articles in AFRICA TODAY as well as in 
Political Letters from Africa (2), is not my topic this time. Here 
I am concerned not with Africa and Africans, but with books on 
Africa by Europeans and Americans, especially the latter. 

Though it surely doesn’t take a genius to discern that the 
economies of Africa are primitive, unindustrialized, left so by 
centuries of imperialist domination, reams and reams bf books 
are coming off the press on the “underdeveloped countries.” But 
there is not a single book that deals seriously with their ideo- 
logical battles. Where the “political picture” is not a mere 
recitation of existing parties, or a propaganda tract extolling 
“the West,” it still veers between one of two extremes: either it 
equates any brand of independent thought to Communism, and 
bemoans the latter’s victory. Or, contrariwise, it states categoric- 
ally that Communism never trill win because it “does not under- 
stand” that the African is deeply religious, (3) or his tribal charac- 
ter is simple and/or complex, or — well, anything at all, in order 
to avoid confronting the reality of African socialism. 

What is more obvious even than the African continent having 
a monopoly of underdeveloped economies is that the technol- 
ogically advanced countries have a monopoly of underdeveloped 
intellectuals. 

“PERHAPS WE SHOULD BECOME MARXIST . . 

Turning away from books by our so-called Africanists to non- 
Marxist studies of Russia and Marxism, X did find open admission 
that, if Russia were nowhere around and the Africans had never 
heard the name of Marx, Marxism would be a popular philosophy. 
It is contained in a book titled The Unfinished Revolution, by 
Professor Adam Ulam. Professor Ulam is an anti-Marxist, but not 
a vulgar one. He is not one who contends that “since” Com- 
munism is the only “Marxism” that exists in the world instead 
of just in books, that “therefore” Marxism and Communism are 
one. He may not agree that Communism is a total perversion of 
Marxism, but he does see that it is its “other side”, that is to say, 
not the underlying philosophy of revolution, but what eomes 
after the conquest of power to those Who wish to hold on by any 
and all means. As a serious student of the works by Marx him- 
self, he senses its revolutionary, humanist spirit and contends 
that, in the African context, Marxism is a “natural” — that is his 
word and his emphasis. 

The catch to this admission of naturalness is that it is sup- 
posed to be so only to underdeveloped countries. So convinced 
is the professor that Marxism does not apply to the industrialized 
nations, that he comes up with a most original suggestion. “Per- 
haps,” writes Prof. Ulam, “we should become Marxist to the 
point . , 

No wonder his co-defenders of capitalism shied away from 
such a conclusion and gave very indifferent reviews to the book 
when it first appeared two years ago. Since he is a non-Marxist 
scholar from a well-established university — Harvard — the re- 
viewers could not surround The Unfinished Revolution with the 
conspiracy of silence that usually surrounds a serious Marxist 
study, but the type of reviews it did rate elicited no compulsion 
from the reader to go find the book, nor was he aware of the 
fact that it dealt with Africa in the ideological field that has 
remained so barren in the specialized studies of Africa. What 
interests us is the desperation that produced the original sug- 
gestion that “perhaps we should become Marxist to the point ...” 

THE THEORETICAL VOID 

The bourgeoisie is never short of “explanations” as to why 
Marxism remains so alive when Marx himself has been dead 
nearly 80 years, and the bourgeoisie has never stopped burying 
him alive and reburying him every year since he died. It would 
appear that he was “always” wrong, and that his theories especi- 
ally do not apply to “our age” — but that nevertheless, people by 
the millions, live and die by that philosophy of freedom. What is 
new about Prof. Ulam’s theory is the originality of his suggestion 
that “Perhaps we should become Marxist to the point . . 

Here is a serious anti-Marxist student of Marxism who is so 
weighted down by the fact that capitalism is losing the battle for 
i the minds of men in the newly-in dependent nations of Africa; so 
conscious that the popularity of Marxism is not due to a "Com- 
munist conspiracy” that he is begging his own class to recognize 
•its naturalness for a period transiting to industrialization, that is 
to say, searching for a method to industrialize other than via, 
capitalist exploitation, a different way of life resembling the 
Marxist philosophy of freedom. 

The other books do not even face the problem. It is so much 
easier to make jokes about “dialectics” (3) and, to counterpoise 
to its alleged abstractions, statistics about the state of the 
economy. 

The whole “theory” that Marxism applies only to ‘backward” 
countries is of course only a variation of the sterile debates when 
fascism arose in Italy. Rather than confront its naturalness for 
capitalism in decay, the theory propounded in the “advanced” 
countries is that fascism could come only because Italy was a 
“backward” land. Then, when Nazism come to the highly tech- 
nologically developed land of Germany, the argument was re- 
duced to calling Hitler a “madman.” Mad he was, but it was not 
the madness of an individual but the insanity of an exploitative 
system in total crisis. It was impossible to find a “liberal” capital- 
ist willing to fight this mad monster. Both the private and state 
varieties of capitalism preferred Munichs or Hitler-Stalin Pacts 
to a battle of sanity against “insanity.” Only when Hitler made it 
clear he would not settle for a mere redivision of the world but 
wanted mastery of the whole world were the other capitalistic 
nations compelled to undertake the battle to the finish. 

This time they would like to fight the opposite — Marxist 
Freedom Fighters— to the finish, but they dare not yet. They 
recognize that a philosophy one lives by — and millions of 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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30 0,000 LIVE IK CARACAS SLUM 

VENEZUELA TODAY 


By Eugene Walker 

Well-Heeled Birchism 
vs. Student Left 


In recent months there has I 
been a great deal of emphasis j 
put on, and publicity given to, 
the rise of conservatism among 
university students. Much has 
been made of new groups and 
new publications allegedly aris- 
ing spontaneously out of this 
conservative sweep of American 
youth. There certainly has been 
some increase in activity among 
conservative students. But they 


I am not saying that the 
conservatives do not exist on 
campus. The student body of 
any university is usually mid- 
dle class and it would be most 
unusual if, among them, there 
weren’t some rightists. What I 
am saying is that it is a slan- 
der of today’s youth to give 
the impression that, in great 
number, if not an actual ma- 
jority, they support rightist 
causes. Nothing of the sort is 
true. 


Iii Venezuela you have 
only two classes. You don’t 
have any middle class. You 
have a powerful class and 
a very poor one. These two 
classes have been formed 
for hundreds of years by 
the Spaniards. The high 
society was created long 
ago but the industrial for- 
tunes have been made very 
quickly in the last few 
years. Now you have very 
big fortunes and very poor 
ones. 

The main point of the econ- 
omy is the petroleum industry. 
The petroleum industry is very 


new, only about 15 years old. 
The workers in this industry 
are the first generation of 
workers. Their fathers were not 
industrial workers but worked 
in agriculture. The working 
class has only existed for 10 
to 15 years. Besides petroleum 
there is agriculture such as 
cane sugar. 

The Venezulean government 
does not want to be dependent 
on the petroleum industry 
which is mostly American con- 
trolled. It wants to have some- 
thing owned only by Venezue- 
lans so they are trying to cut 
out all importations and build 
new factories. This will create 
a true working class which actu- 
ally does not exist In great 
numbers yet. 

In Caracas you have about 
one and a half million inhabit- 
ants and you have about 300,- 
000 who live in slums. All the 
land is owned by very big land 
owners and most of the people 
don’t have any land at all 
so that everybody wants to 
work in the factories. They 
have to come to the cities to 
have some work. In those 300,- 
000 you have many who are un- 
employed. 

In Venezuela you have only 
six million inhabitants, and you 
already have one and a half 
million in Caracas. In the sec- 
ond largest city you have one 
million. So you see most of 
the people live in the cities. 

Fixing the streets, that Is 
the Government’s answer to un- 
employment. They break up a 
street and never get it all 
done. They say they forgot 
to put in the telephone line, 
and they break it up another 
time. Then they say they for- 
got to put in the sewage tubes 
and they break is up again, 
put them in and construct the 
street yet another time. Then, 
when all. is established, they 
say, “We don’t need this ave- 
nue anyway, let’s build another 
one.” And they build it an- 
other time. 

Many of the youth and work- 
ers are pro-Communist since 
Betancourt came to power. 
From the time of the revolu- 
tion against Jiminez, until the 
election of Betancourt every- 
one was democratic. But since 
Betancourt’s election some 
“democratic” parties went to 
the left. One party became 
completely pro-Communist. You 
have the Communist Party and 
nothing which is completely 
independent from Russia nor 
from Betancourt. 

The three “democratic” par- 
ties agreed that whoever won 
among them, the other two 
would not form an opposition. 
But since the election of Betan- 
court, little by little the “demo- 
cratic” parties came to be the 
opposition. One went right to 
the Communist Party, one went 
to the “democratic” opposition 
and the third one is now going 
to the “democratic” opposition 
also. 

IN ACTUALITY you have 
two Communist Parties. One 
is completely dependent on 
Russia and the other one does 
not officially receive orders 
from Russia but they follow 
them anyway. So that now we 
have something strange, the Op- 
position is bigger than the 
Government. So everybody 
claims that he has a right to 
rule. The opposition says, “We 
are more than you, if we vote 
now, we are going to win the 
election, because we are the 
majority.” The Government 
says, “No, we have to rule for 
one more year because we were 
elected three years ago for 
four years.” So it makes the 
situation a little confused. 


THE UNIONS are under the 
hands of the Communist Party 
on one side or the Government 
on the other side. They are not 
free to do what they want. 

The Communists in Venezuela 
say we have to attain economic 
freedom now from the United 
States. So on the one side 
they say that we have to strug- 
gle against the capitalism of 
Venezuela and on the other 
side against the capitalism of 
the U.S. They say that we 
should strike against the Gov- 
ernment but not big strikes be- 
cause if we make the strikes 
too big, it will make the econ- 
omy of Venezuela go down and 
by this means the U.S. will be 
able to control for even longer 
the economy of Venezuela. 

* v v 

IN CARACAS we have very 
few Government schools and 
when I say that in Caracas we 
have few, that means in the 
country we have almost none. 
Most of the schools are private 
and many are Catholic. There 
are not enough schools in Vene- 
zuela for everybody and many, 
many children from five years 
up have to work in the streets. 

If you’re an oil worker and 
want to send your son to 
school? Well there are not 
enough schools for all the chil- 
dren so you would have to put 
them in a Catholic school, which 
I don’t think many in Caracas 
can do because of the prices. 
I don’t think they would be 
able to send them to any school. 
There are about five or six pub- 
lic schools in the whole of Cara- 
cas, for one and a half million 
inhabitants. 

We heard absolutely noth- 
ing of what the youth in this 
country were doing with the 
Freedom Rides and Sit-ins. If 
it were not for NEWS & LET- 
TERS we could not have 
known of it. No one there 
wants to cover it. While the 
Communist press covers dis- 
crimination in the U.S., they 
do not cover what the 
Negroes themselves are do- 
ing to fight it. 

IN VENEZUELA there are 
many coups d’etat. Many youth 
are pro-Communist even in the 
military. About two months ago 
we had a little coup d’etat in a 
little city by the military. The 
Government went there and 
crushed it and left about five 
or six dead. One month later 
there was another coup d’etat 
in a bigger city when the young 
militarists didn’t want to obey 
the orders of the Government. 
The people of that city were 
completely in agreement with 
the militarists. You had the 
whole population of that city 
and the militarists in that coup 
d’etat. Betancourt began to be 
anxious because it was the 
second time in one month that 
it happened, and this was very 
much bigger than the first time. 
The government crushed it with 
at least 300 dead. They made a 
massacre there. 

In Caracas you have the Uni- 
versity, which is like a little city, 
in which the police cannot 
enter. So whenever there is a 
riot, the students go into that 
university city and make all 
their arrangements inside, then 
go outside for the riot, and re- 
turn back there as the police 
chase them. 

WHENEVER there is some- 
thing happening outside of 
Caracas, you have something 
happening inside of Caracas 
too. It is possible to hear gun 
fire all night in the workers’ 
area when there are riots. You 
can hear it even when there 
are no riots — but when there 
are riots, always. 


have received publicity far be- 
yond their actual strength, and 
thus a distorted impression has 
been created. When compared 
to the greater activity carried on 
by the student left, the whole 
gamut of conservatives, from 
Goldwater Republicans to out- 
right Birchers, influence a very 
small portion of American youth. 
UCLA 

The situation at the university 
I attend (U.C.L.A.) will illus- 
trate what I mean. During the 
past year there has been a great 
deal of political activity initiat- 
ed by the liberal and radical 
youth, ranging from participa- 
tion in the Freedom Rides to 
disobedience in civil defense 
drills, from peace demonstra- 
tions to the building of a cam- 
pus political party. 

Ten students from U.C.L.A. 
were Freedom Riders. Upon 
their return to the campus, a 
movement was started to loan 
the students $5,000 from the 
Student Body Fund for bail 
money. As many as 700 stu- 
dents participated in cam- 
paign rallies on this issue. 

In opposition to this activity, 
two rightist students began an 
anti-loan campaign. These two 
grew to four or five who banded 
together to issue a rightist 
mimeographed sheet called the 
Gargoyle. After only a few 
issues this became a four page 
printed paper. One wonders how 
this mimeographed sheet of but 
a few, suddenly blossomed into 
a printed paper. It certainly was 
not due to any mass support by 
students. Quite the contrary. 
These students failed to hold so 
much as a single open meeting 
on campus. 

What the rightists do attract 
are not other students but 
Birchers. One of those who 
joined had recently won a con- 
test sponsored by the Birch So- 
ciety on the topic of “Grounds 
for Impeachment of Supreme 
Court Justice Warren.” This 
was certainly not an issue which 
agitated the student body. Just 
as the Communists unquestion- 
ingly follow the line of their 
party, so do the right wing 
youth. It is because of their 
willingness to “follow the line” 
that these students obtained the 
money from well-heeled rightist 
organizations to print their 
paper. In contrast, the liberal 
campus party which attracted 
40 to 50 people at weekly meet- 
ings received no such outside 
help. 

PUBLICITY OUT OF LINE 

Due to this well-heeled back- 
ing, the rightist student groups 
are obtaining publicity far out 
of line with their actual influ- 
ence. Large press space is given 
to these small rightist groups, 
while actions such as a recent 
demonstration against civil de- 
fense drills by 150 U.C.L.A. stu- 
dents are not mentioned in the 
daily press. 


A REPORT ON 


CNV A’ s 46 Day Peace Walk 

Los Angeles, August — We have been on a peace 
walk sponsored by CNVA (Committee for Non Violent 
Action) for a week now. It is to be a 46-day march from 
San Diego to Vallejo, California. While 28 are committed 
to walk the whole 46 days, our strength varies from town 
to town. In Los Angeles, for instance, we had our strong- 
est point so far, with 130 people on the walk. 

From here, the march goes 
up the coast through Berkeley 
to the military base at Vallejo, 
where a car load of people will 
be transported to keep a vigil 
and thereby publicize our com- 
ing. At Berkeley there will be 
a rally. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

As of now, 12 people on the 
walk are considering civil dis- 
obedience in the nature of 
entering the base, distributing 
leaflets to the workers and per- 
haps for those who wish, block- 
ing entrances to buildings or 
attempting to lie on a ramp 
where submarines are launched 
or even boarding a submarine. 

If the base is blockaded they 
intend to block the entrance 
off for not less than 16 hours. 

If they are kicked out they plan 
to re-enter until such time as 
the 16 hours are up or they are 
arrested. 

I myself am considering civil 
disobedience, although I don’t 
consider myself non-violent. I 
can put myself in the position 
of civil disobedience and arrest, 
and consider myself as non- 
cooperative, but I can’t actually 
feel real compassion or sym- 
pathy for a person who is beat- 
ing up on me. I have difficulty 
in doing this. 

We left from Point Loma, 
and walked through a naval 
base for four miles. You are 
restricted to the road. While 
walking we were constantly 
patrolled by the naval police. 

We had a mixed response. A 
lot of the sailors who were 
working behind the fences 
came over, even though it is 
illegal for them, and accepted 
our leaflet, but some who were 
in the barracks started jeering 
catcalls. 

In San Diego on the first day 
I think people were confused 
by this number of people 
marching down the sidewalk. 

They didn’t quite know what 
was happening. 

THREAT OF WAR SEEN 

The next day was different 
in that we had been on televi- 
sion. and had been in the news- 
papers so that the response we 
met, considering that San 
Diego’s support is based largely 
on military, was good. We had 
very few people who catcalled, 
etc. Quite a few people were 
truly curious to see what we 
were doing, they walked and 
talked with us for a while. 

On the walk, in certain towns 
I have been surprised at the 
favorable reaction we have had. 

Through Laguna Beach we got 
a tremendous number of peo- 


ple in favor of us. A great 
number joined while walking 
through town. The response has 
been far more than I expected. 
I think that if we had done 
this two years ago we would 
have had the opposite reaction. 
Maybe people are becoming 
more aware of the possibility 
of war. Just in this area I am 
greatly encouraged. 

When we came into Los 
Angeles we went through a 
Negro area, and we got quite 
an excellent response. While 
walking through nobody refus- 
ed the leaflet and a great 
number of people joined the 
walk for a few blocks and con- 
gratulated us personally for 
doing it. That was the area we 
had the best reaction to date 
on the walk. People took the 
pamphlet and went down the 
line and shook everybody’s 
hand and told us they wished 
us luck. 

HELP ALONG THE WAY 

On the whole walk we have 
had a breakfast and a dinner 
from the Quakers, and two 
meals and sleeping quarters 
from the Unitarians. All the 
other days we have had meals 
and food arranged by private 
individuals. A lot of people 
have given us picnic lunches in 
a park, one by the Women’s 
Strike for Peace. CNVA con- 
sidered expenses at a dollar a 
day per person, and although 
they paid for some, I paid the 
full $46 for myself. 

“I OWE IT TO MYSELF” 

The reasons why I wanted to 
go on a walk in the first place, 
or in some way participate, is 
that I run across the feeling 
today, that you are completely 
impotent, that there is really 
no action that a person can do 
that Is going to change things 
and with a peace walk this 
size, I am forced to agree. But 
I cannot refuse to act, even in 
view of the fact that my little 
participation and the participa- 
tion of these few people won’t 
do anything. 

When you consider arms or 
guns, they in no way contribute 
to society, they are not like 
cooking pots, a chair to sit on, 
or food; they serve no function 
until they are used in a war. 
Therefore, I feel that if I am 
truly concerned with the prob- 
lem, then I owe it to myself to 
follow up my conscience, and 
put myself in a position where 
I am directly disagreeing with 
the build-up of the military 
system. 
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As Others See Us 
News & Letters and I be 
Freedom Rider Pamphlet 

By John Lane 

News and Letters is a 
monthly newspaper that 
claims, with some justice, 
to be a “unique combina- 
tion of worker and intel- 
lectual”. Produced and edit- 
ed by Detroit auto workers, 
it develops a distinctive 
ideological position which 
Young Guard readers 
should find highly stimu- 
lating. 

Raya Dimayevskaya is the 
paper's leading theoretician. 
From her penetrating under- 
standing and horror of the bur- 
eaucratic mind (she was secre- 
tary to Leon Trotsky) she re- 
jects the usual points. Plan- 
ning for Whom? Manning for 
What? Reorganization of society 
from the base up, starting with 
the mass creativity of workers 
freed from outside control over 
their work-process — this is 
her answer to the “twin poles 
ol state capitalism — Russia and 
America." 

* * * . 

"SICKNESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES" 

This pamphlet (Freedom Rid- 
ers Speak For Themselves) is a 
collection of personal experi- 
ences by a half-dozen Freedom 
Riders, and sitters-in, inter- 
spersed with editorial comment 
from the paper. The style is 
always unsophisticated, some- 
times repetitive — but the obvi- 
ous lack of editorial interference 
assists the reader’s growing 
sense of direct communications. 
The writers have the knack of 
recapturing their own emotion- 
al responses to situations (“It 


Deformity From Drugs Also 
Shows True Face of Society 

The world-wide attention now centering on Thali- 
domide has also given publicity to the extensive drug 
testing now taking place in the United States. In recent 
years sums approaching billions of dollars have been 
given by the government to agencies, private institutions 
and individuals engaged in tests on heart disease, 
arteriosclerosis, mental retardation, and above all, cancer 
and virus diseases. 


Thousands oi old and newly 
created chemicals are being 
screened for their effects on 
malignancies in animals and in 
man. It is inevitable that many 
of the drugs useful against the 
malignant cell will also be 
harmful to normal tissue. The 
bio-chemical processes which 
govern reactions between noar- 


was pouring down rain. I've 
never seen rain like that in 
person, only behind bars.”) 
Most revealing of all are the 
extensive quotations of ex- 
changes between the Riders and 
the police and jailers. 

Almost every page has some 
example of arbitrary assertion 
of authority by the jailers. The 
catalogue builds up unrelenting- 
ly — “Everything was done to 
keep us in a state of nervous 
tension.” 

The political lessons are left 
to the reader. They emerge 
naturally from the felt experi- 
ence of these young people 
asserting their humanity. Here 
is a portrayal of the frightened, 
petty and dangerous sickness of 
the United States. Here also are 
the potential creators of a new 
and sane society. 

This pamplef can be obtained 
from: Peter Cadogan, 5 Acton 
Way, Cambridge. 1/9 post free. 

Reprinted from Young Gaurd 
April 1962 


Our Underdeveloped Intellectuals 

(Continued from Page 5) 

anti-Communists live by Marxism — is not something to play 
with and in that respect they are right in rejecting Prof. 
Ulam’s original suggestion. 

It is one thing for a Birch or to copy the Communist method 
to fight Communism. There isn’t very much difference between 
Communist totalitarianism and capitalist authoritarianism. 

It is quite something else to try out the Marxist method. The 
gulf between Marxist Humanism and liberal capitalism is un- 
bridgeable. And any one who tried to win adherents for capital- 
ism under the guise of being a Marxist would fall into the cross 
current. Of all the people who recognize paternalism, under what- 
every name, the African does. And he would make short shrift of 
such double-tongued orators. 

There is a great deal more to the African reality than the 
figures of its underdevelopment. But there is also a great deal 
more to its attraction to Marxism than its desire to achieve rapid 
industrialization. The human factor which gave little Guinea the 
courage to say “No” to the mighty de Gaulle revealed the latter 
not to be almighty. 

Where the preoccupation of “the West” with “fighting Com- 
munism” has stultified thought, the preoccupation of Africa with 
freedom has given birth to the flowering of thought which will 
yet overcome Communism as well by the return to the Humanism 
of Marxism, fructified by the new leaven that is African aspira- 
tions for a totally new society. In “the affluent society,” on the 
other hand, the theoretical void sucks in the intellectuals, trans- 
forming them into nothing but — to use a phrase from Marx — 
“prize-fighters for capitalism.’’ (5) They are not very good prize- 
fighters at that; they are losing the battle for the minds of men. 

FOOT NOTES 


<1) See AFRICA TODAY, 
July issue, for the article “In the 
Gambia during the elections”, 
and the September issue for the 
article “Under the Impact of 
Communism and Neo-Colonial- 
ism.” 

12) See NEWS & LETTERS 
Political Letters from Africa: 
April 30 — “Theoreticians at the 
Cross Roads, or Toward A New 
Formulation of the Relationship 
of Theory to Practice.” May 28, 
“The African Revolutions at the 
Crossroads: Role of Labor, the 
Single Party, Neo-Colonialism, 
State-Capitalism and Africa, 
Africa, Africa.” 

(3) Paradoxically this type of 
analysis appears in the very 
same -journal (SURVEY, Lon- 
don, ’62) which specializes in 
studies of the effect of Russian 


Communism on Western Europe 
and how the biggest Commu- 
nist Party in the “Western 
world” can be in a country 
predominantly Catholic — Italy 
-—very obviously this has not 
cut the membership of the 
Italian CP which is no less than 
2 million. But, somehow, on 
African soil this religious or 
national or tribal character is 
supposed to be the factor that 
will assure Communism’s de- 
feat. 

(4) 3 issues of the USIA 
Problems of Communism were 
devoted to Afriea, but see 
especially the March-April 1962 
issue for the article by Chris- 
topher Bird, “Scholarship and 
Propaganda”. 

(5) Karl Marx, Preface to 
CAPITAL, Yol. I. 


mal cells and tissue are the 
same as those which control a 
malignant growth or even a 
virus. 

At the present time, inves- 
tigators might be said to be 
groping about in a huge, dark, 
unknown field hoping to dis- 
cover a bit of information 
which will be useful. 

At the same time, a great 
deal of investigative work in the 
search for new medications for 
a variety of human ailments — • 
sleeplessness, peptic ulcer pain, 
swollen feet, etc. — is being car- 
ried on by the pharmaceutical 
or drug houses. 

THE MARKET GAME 
There is no doubt that these 
organizations have improved the 
quality, quantity and availability 
of many desirable medications. 
The larger corporations employ 
large staffs of chemists, phar- 
macologists, physicians and 
other research assistants. Above 
all else, tbey employ salesmen 
and a heavy dose of modern ad- 
vertising and persuasiveness di- 
rected at the physician. 

It is the primary aim of the 
drug firms to make money; to 
cash in on a new discovery or 
seme variation of an old medi- 
cation; to tap the product of 
some rival firm. Watching the 
market one can see the sudden 
spurt of one company’s stock 
following the announcement of 
the marketing of a new discov- 
ery for clinical application. It is 
also amusing to see how quick- 
ly other firms come out with a 
similar product under a differ- 
ent name. As seen from a doc- 
tor’s office, the waste of human 
energy involved in this cycle is 
appalling. 

Today, I read about ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey 
and his Hanna nickel corpora- 
tion manipulation of stock- 
piling in order to win millions 
of dollars from the American 
tax-payer, all quite honorably 
and with the blessing and com- 
mendation of his friend Eisen- 
hower. At the same time, I 
learned that the flight of Mrs. 
Finkbine to reject a Thalido- 
mide deformed baby had 
reached a successful conclusion 
in Sweden. 

I was struck by the simi- 
larity, the close relationship 
of the root of these two prob- 
lems, both products id capital- 
ism, both the result of a way 
of life in which the motive 
force is the accumulation of 
surplus labor, of profit rather 
than human well-being. 

Under capitalism, it is in- 
evitable that the needs of a 
drug company to market its 
products can make possible in- 
adequate testing of a product. 
Anything which interferes with 
the market may be eliminated 
rather than resolved. 

SOCIETY DEFORMED, TOO 

Some physicians in practice 
are flattered to be the first to 
reeelve quantities of a new 
drug far distribution and trial 
by their patients. Reprints of 
their favorable comments from 
small and obscure medical jour- 
nals are widely distributed. A 
few physicians may even be paid 
for this “clinical investigation.” 

Only when a crisis such as 
the present one with thousands 
of deformed babies in Europe 
arises, do some of us become 
aware of the foundations on 
which capitalist society rests. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


By M. D. 


The Decay 
The Decay 

As I grow older in the 
practice of medicine, I have 
become impressed with two 
facts: the decay of human 
beings associated with age- 
ing, and the decadence of 
a society incapable of re- 
leasing full individual hu- 
man potential. 

As people live longer, and 
more reach the seventies and 
beyond, the physical and men- 
tal deteriorations a s s o c i ated 
with degeneration of the blood 
vessels and organs like the 
brain, heart, digestive tract 
and others just as essential, are 
depressing to behold. The 
change from youth to age has 
always amazed me. It is inevit- 
able and yet R is tike a thief 
in the) night; no one expects 
it. 

NEW DISCOVERIES 
PROMISING 

We can, however modify the 
harshness of accumulated time. 
We are now in the beginning 
of a Renaissance of biochemical 
knowledge which will give us 
new useful understanding of 
the human body’s needs for 
optimum growth, for equi" 
librium, for repair. The ideal 
should be not for just main- 
tenance of life, but for a 
healthy life. A healthy life, 
however, depends on more than 
chemical manipulations. 

To a large extent, each one 
of us is what the past years of 
living have made us. I find it 
saddening at times to take a 
good look at the people about 
me. For though the change 
from youth to age is inevitible, 
the failure to live complete 
lives is not. That is why we 
should look closely at our 
earlier years — the best years of 
our life. 

Conditioning of a human be- 
ing is inevitable from birth on. 
Some of this is necessary and 
good, so that the infant may 
survive. Youth questions the 
existing regulations and habits 
and customs. There is a clash 
between his senses and the 
conditions imposed by a so- 
ciety based on property rela- 
tions. 

Gradually many are “educa- 
ted” and fall into line. Their 
center of concern becomes 
earning a living. The average 
individual finds a “spot” where- 


of Age and 
of Society 

in labor can be extracted from 
him at a profit to his employer. 
The existing class-divided so- 
ciety thus continues to create 
divided human beings in its 
own image. 

LIFE NOW INCOMPLETE 

Out of this trap that is pre- 
sent-day society comes incom- 
plete human lives, for the em- 
ployer’s concern is with value 
and surplus value, not with 
well-rounded, whole, creative 
individuals. This abnormal re- 
lationship of a thinking, feel- 
ing, growing human being to 
production in an office or fac- 
tory largely determines and 
regulates all other avenues of 
our existence— schooling, mar- 
riage relations, family life, as 
well as the existing abnormal 
relations between races of 
people and nations. 

Today, the goals of our so- 
ciety seem to be more and more 
industrialization. All new dis- 
coveries further this develop- 
ment. The millions of people 
in the newly released colonies 
are also looking in this direc- 
tion. The measure of the value 
of increasing industrialization 
and automated machinery to- 
day is how many more and 
how much cheaper can some 
commodity be manufactured. 

There is the need to ques- 
tion as to how all this will de- 
velop human life — fully de- 
veloped men and women 
through using mind and body 
in a free association of their 
energy with their environment. 
DANGER IN MONOTONY 
OF AUTOMATION 

At a recent meeting of the 
American Academy of Occupa- 
tional Medicine, I noted a re- 
port concerning on-the-job 
boredom resulting from Auto- 
mation as a spreading cause of 
work injuries. The monotony of 
repetitious operations on auto- 
mated assembly lines is often 
so distracting as to be unbe- 
lievable. 

The number of new chemi- 
cals being developed for use in 
industry is increasing so rapid- 
ly that their dangers cannot be 
adequately defined by present 
toxicologic research methods. 
The subtle changes of long- 
term exposure with potential 
cancer danger or harmful in- 
fluence on genetic tissue is 
largely unknown. 
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6 Alliance’ Helps Generals 

(Continued from Page 1) 

statements is that of a young After this first year of the 


»•••••••••••••« 


reservist who said: 

“I don’t like the idea of 
Russian technicians in Cuba, 
or I don’t like the idea of 
U.S. technicians in Turkey 
either, or in South Vietnam 
where those aren’t war games 
they’re playing. I think Ken- 
nedy wants to make us war- 
minded so maybe we’ll forget 
about our troubles at home.” 


“Alliance” not only is the 
general economic situation 
in Latin America worse than 
it was in 1960, but the bulk 
of U.S. aid was in the form 
of Pentagon expenditures to 
strengthen the repressive mil- 
itary cliques the program was 
supposed to oppose. 

BRAZIL today is on the brink 
of a complete takeover by a 


An older worker told NEWS new military dictatorship. 


& LETTERS: “This country is 
going to have to take responsi- 
bility for everything that hap- 
pens in South America. Whe- 
ther it’s Cuba, Brazil or Ar- 
gentina it’s our fault. It’s the 
same old dirty politics in Cuba 
now. Not that things aren’t 
tough for the people down 


It took a general strike by 
the Brazilian unions, two 
weeks ago, to halt the on- 
slaught of the Generals who 
are still poised to seize power 
in order to void the national 
elections which are scheduled 
for Oct. 7. 

IN PERU, Kennedy’s recent 


there, but our government isn’t sellout to the militry dictator- 
helping them and that’s why ship gave the green light to the 
they’re going over to the Com- Brazilian Generals, 
munists. Then the Communists In the same way the green 
sell them out just as bad if not light was given to the Peruvian 
worse. It shows you what a Generals by going along with 
joke this ‘Alliance for Progress’ the Argentine Generals’ seizure 
is. But it isn’t even a good of power last March. 


joke.” 

CRISIS IN LATIN AMERICA 
Some 200,000,000 people, 
only a little more than in the 
United States, live in an area, 
rich with natural resources, 
that is 2 Yz times larger than 
the U.S. mainland. Eight out 
of ten are forced to live out 
their disease - riddled over- 


worked lives in foul over- and imposed 


IN ARGENTINA, the White 
House kept silent when the 
then-president, Arturo Frondizi, 
prevented the anti-Fro»ndizi 
winners of the March elections 
from taking office. Kennedy 
continued to remain silent when 
the military arrested and re- 
moved from office his “friend 
and ally,” the same Frondizi, 


dictatorship 


crowded hovels, where more 
than half don’t so much as 
have beds to sleep in. Their 
average life - expectancy is 
under 45 years compared to 
70 in the United States. 

More than half of all Latin 


which cancelled out even the 
results of the election of last 
December. By now the alleged 
non-fascist military has encour- 
aged unbridled break-out of 
anti-semitism. 

IN VENEZUELA, not only 


Americans of reading age are has Romulo Betancourt’s inade- 
illiterate, reaching as high as quate economic reform program 
90 per cent, for example in been sabotaged by U.S. oil in- 
Haiti. According to a United terests, without any opposition 
Nations estimate, at least half- from Kennedy, but hiis inabil- 
a-million teachers and class- ity to carry out even elemen- 
rooms are needed merely to tary agrarian and housing re- 
provide an elementary school form has resulted in a growing 
education for the 19 million opposition which, twice in June, 
school-age children who are be- was bloodily suppressed. (For 


ing deprived of it. 


a more complete account of the 


By contrast, more than half situation in Venezuela, see 
the wealth of all Latin America Page 6.) 
is owned by less than two per FROM DULLES TO JFK 


cent of the population. This 
ruthless, high-living ruling 


Far from encouraging, or 
even keeping hands off the in- 


class, for the most part descend- dependent co i onia i mass move „ 
ed from the Spanish plunder- merds i 0 overthrow their mili- 
ers ^ of South America, ad- £ ar y dictators, U.S. foreign, 
ministers the one-crop econo- p 0 ij C y has consistently inter- 
mies by which U.S. imperialism y^ned to institute new ones, 
keeps the Latin America masses Dulles was the first actively to 
in colonial subjugation. U. S. intervene against the post- 
capitalists siphon off wealth World War II upheavals in 
represented by some nine bil- Guatemala. The same thing 
lion dollars worth of invest- happened in South Korea, 
ments. Far from encouraging agra- 

. Since World War I, and par- r j, ari reform, JFK’s “Alliance” 
ticularly during the last 30 has thrust the independent 
years, Latin America’s exploit- Latin American mass move- 
ed workers and peasants have ments towards domination by 
crystalized their movements for Castroites and Communists, 
social change around very ad- That Castro does not have ma- 
vanced radical and socialist jority support throughout Latin 
ideas. To suppress this mass America, is because his own 
revolt, the backward ruling internal crisis is too obviously 
bureaucracies, actively aide! by the result of his having divert- 
the backward U. S. State Dept, ed the independent Cuban rev- 
and Pentagon, have created vast olution into the Russian orbit, 
military establishments. These By diverting attention from 
spend up to 50 per cent of the his support of dictatorship in 
annual national budgets for Latin America, to the crisis 
which only the poor are taxed, over Cuba, Kennedy has re- 
ALLIANCE AGAINST peatedly used the spread of 

PROGRESS Communism in Cuba as an ex- 


ALLIANCE AGAINST peatedly used the spread of 

PROGRESS Communism in Cuba as an ex- 

To head off the inevitable cuse to impose restraints here 
mass Latin American revolt at home. Thus he succeeded in 
against U. S. domination, Ken- depriving Americans of their 
nedy formulated the “Alliance freedom to travel. He tried to 
for Progress” program which suppress the freedom of the 
was adopted by the hemisphere press but failed in his first 
conference at Punte del Este attempt. 

on August 18, 1961. He promis- So .long as Khrushchev can 
ed at least $20 billion in V. S. make Kennedy appear as an 
aid, over a period of 10 years, aggressor, he does not care how 
as a spur to economic develop- this enables Kennedy to de- 
ment. To be eligible for such prive the American people of 
aid, however, the various Latin their freedoms. What both nuc- 
American countries were to be lear titans disregard is the fact 
required to democratize their that the workers and students 
economic and social structures, remain energetic in their op- 
beginning with agrarian re- position which guarantees that 
form, redistribution of land the last word will not be either 


ownership and tax reform. 


j with Khrushchev or Kennedy. 


Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

All Roads Lead to Berlin 


On the anniversary of The 
Wall, the Russian cosmon- 
auts, Popovitoh and Nikola- 
yev, completed their spec- 
tacular feat of orbitting the 
earth 64 times for Nikolayev 
and 48 for Popovitch. The 
celebration of the space 
achievement was the occa- 
sion for the Russian Defense 
Minister Malinovsky’s belli- 
cose statement: “Let our 
enemies know what techni- 
ques and what soldiers our 
Soviet power disposes of.” 

The barbarism that paral- 
lels the war threats in outer 
space accompanies the action 
of shooting an East Berlin 


SCHOOL 

SEGREGATION 

As the new school year 
opens, segregation of chil- 
dren by the color of their 
skin remains the predomin- 
ant pattern of American life. 
Starting in the first grade, 
this forced segregation 
teaches the white child to 
hate, despise and to discrimi- 
nate against the child whose 
color is darker than his own. 
The pattern of discrimina- 
tion continues into later life 
in restaurants, housing, jobs, 
theaters and libraries. 

Laws already on the hooks 
could stop this pattern if 
they were enforced by the 
Kennedy Administration. 
President Kennedy, however, 
who has bragged that all it 
would take to end discrimin- 
ation in public housing was 
for him to wield a pen, re- 
fuses to do even this. 

In Louisiana, some Catho- 
lics demonstrate against a 
Bishop who ordered desegre- 
gation of Catholic schools. 
But this is not so surprising, 
since the official Jesuit 
magazine has just issued a 
warning that Jews should 
stop promoting the separa- 
tion of Church and State. 
The sins are sisters. 

The authority of the Sup- 
reme Court of the United 
States is openly defied by no 
less than 5,456 school dis- 
tricts out of 6,368 in 17 
Southern states. Only ,36 
school districts begin token 
desegregation this fall. 

The man in charge of civil- 
rights, John A. Hannah, 
Michigan State University 
President and chairman of 
the U. S. Commission on 
Civil Rrights, does nothing 
either in the field of educa- 
tion or civil rights to end 
this situation. But this is not 
surprising since the capital- 
ist system which he serves 
so faithfully needs both seg- 
regation and head fixing — 
and in the latter category 
he serves well. 

Kennedy has declared May 
1, a well known workers’ 
holiday, as “Law Day”. It 
would be well if he observed 
the occasion by outlawing all 
segregation, but chances are 
a million to one that he 
won’t. 

* * * 

CUBA 

Castro has placed tighter 
controls over labor to in- 
crease production. In a series 
of decrees signed by Maj. 
Augusto Martinez, the Labor 


youth fleeing to freedom — 
and then letting him bleed 
to death. 

As for the not - so - enter- 
prising democracy op the 
other side of the walled-in 
“people’s democracy” which 
could hear the human angu- 
ish in a dying youth’s cry 
for help and look on the in- 
human spectacle without 
doing anything abouit it, 
once again we become wit- 
nesses to how fundamentally 
alike are both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 

The West Germ -n youth 
alone demons. rated against 
both East Berlin and its Rus- 


Minister, new rules of labor 
were laid down. “All pay 
raises or any variation in the 
wage scale without the 
knowledge and approval of 
the Labor Ministry will be 
null and void.” Workers, can 
now be transferred from: one 
job to another without their 
consent. These “transfers” 
can be ordered as punish- 
ment for absenteeism, or be- 
cause the needs of produc- 
tion are greater elsewhere. 
Commissions on top of wages 
are abolished. 

The Cuban workers’ 30- 
day vacation can now be 
taken away if he is ah$ent 
too much. Vacations must 
now be taken when the gov- 
ernment wishes. If you get 
a promotion you are entitled 
to only 25% of the differ- 
ence between your old salary 
and that paid on the new 
job. ’ j 

The workers of course, 
have nothing to say about 
their wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. Castro has 
never held an election, even 
under his own auspices. 

* * . * 

GHANA 

After Osagyefo (the Re- 
deemer) Nkrumah got out of 
his hospital bed following: a 
recent attempt to assassinate 
him, he cracked down on 
some of his old cronies. Ar- 
rested were Foreign Minister 
Ako Adjei, Information 
Minister Tawia Adamafio 
and the political boss, H. H. 
Cofie-Crabbe. The GHAN- 
IAN TIMES said, “The vile 
trio tried to ride the wave of 
the peoples patience, throw 
dust into the eyes of the na- 
tion, trample over the lead- 
ers’ forbearance and disrupt 
the cause of the revolution.” 
* * * 

DETROIT'S LOYALTY 
BOARDS 

Born during the hysterical 
McCarthy era of 1949, The 
Loyalty Commission and the 
Loyalty Investigation Com- 
mittee were both voted out 
of existence in the recent 
Detroit election. They spent 
over half a million dollars in 
their 13-year history, investi- 
gated 66 cases of which 34 
were cleared. The Commis- 
sion was never called upon 
to decide a case. 

The time and money thus 
wasted could have been 
spent on more fruitful things 
like solving Detroit’s chronic 
unemployment problem. 


sian overlords as well as 
against West Berlin and its 
American military occupants, 
while each of the nuclear 
titans keeps playing the dan- 
gerous game of Russian rou- 
lette. 

They know that all roads 
lead, not to outer space, but 
to Berlin. When then will the 
self-styled disarmament and 
peace proponents learn that 
lesson and show some hu- 
manity against those who 
erect a wall — not in “back- 
ward” China thousands of 
years ago, but in the center 
of Europe, 1962? 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Prohibition has ended in 
South Africa, not because 
the segregationist govern- 
ment is trying to do any- 
thing for the native popula- 
tion, but because of the reali- 
zation that here wag another 
opportunity to make a profit 
that they had missed. The 
colored people have been 
paying up to $1.75 a shot for 
inferior whiskey. 

* * * 

SAUDI ARABIA 

The Princes of King Saud 
are in revolt against his des- 
potic monarchy. Led by 
Prince Talal Ibn Abdulaziz, 
a small group of princes 
showed up in Lebanon and 
announced their revolt. They 
expect aid from Nasser in 
overthrowing the govern- 
ment, which spends hundreds 
of millions yearly on concu- 
bines, slaves and an estimat- 
ed 1,000 princes who live it 
up in Cadillacs and palaces — 
while the masses barely sub- 
sist. 

But Princes, being what 
they are, don’t speak to the 
common people, so little res- 
ponse is expected from the 
people of Saudi Arabia. 

Meanwhile the bad old 
king, a little nervous about 
what outside support and in- 
side seething of the masses 
might exist, called upon his 
own outside support. He 
made a pact with the King 
of Jordan, who has a well- 
trained army but no money, 
to combine Saud’s money 
and Jordan’s army into a 
common “limited unity”. For 
“national defense” of course, 
the excuse of all tyrants. 

* * * 

ALGERIA 

After 23 days In power, 
the Algerian government of 
Ahmed Ben Bella was forc- 
ed to retire from the capital 
city of Algiers by a group of 
Army officers whose troops 
occupied the city as “Mili- 
tary District #4”. In retiring 
from the city, Ben Bella ac- 
cused the officers of institut- 
ing a reign of terror, kid- 
napings, illegal arrests, 
usurping civil and judicial 
authority. 

Less than a week later, 
Ben Bella was able to return 
to the city of Algiers at the 
head of a 40,000-man army 
of his own and restore the 
authority of his government. 
He had promised general 
elections on Sept. 1, which 
the army officer revolt pre- 
vented. Now he declares that 
the elections will be held 
within 10 days if conditions 
permit. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

EDITOR’S NOTE: It is with pleasure that I turn my 
column over this issue to an Italian worker who wri.es of 
the struggles of Italian workers in their efforts to achieve 
a better life for themselves — CHARLES DENBY.) 


Italian Workers Rock 
Industries in Strike 

Turin, Italy — First of all, I had better say that the 
situation in Turin is rather different from that in other 
parts of Italy. Turin is the Italian city with the highest 
industrial concentration, and, what’s more, it is the only 
city with a factory as big as Fiat’s, employing about 
70,000 workers. * 

Next, Turin is practically 
dominated by Fiat’s owners and 
directors, both directly — Fiat 
owns many other industries and 
also a good portion of the land 
in and around the city — and in- 
directly — for example, through 
its newspaper La Stampa, which 
is the most read in Turin. 

Finally, I believe Fiat is 
technologically the most ad- 
vanced factory in the country 
(although I must say that 
Automation is still far behind 
the point reached in USA), 
and so the workers’ struggles, 
wheh there are any, are at a 
higher level than elsewhere. 

Struggle Begins 

The present struggle of the 
Italian metallurgic (steel) work- 
ers for a new national contract 
began in June, but it is directly 
connected with the struggles of 
these past three years. One 
must remember that the Italian 
working class has been practic- 
ally dead during the fifties, 
especially here in Turin, and 
only came to life again in 1959- 
60, except at Fiat’s. You might 
remember the July 1960 move- 
ment which brought the present 
“centre-left” government. 

More recently, there have 
been important struggles also 
here in Turin: at the begin- 
ning of this year Michelin (a 
tire factory) and Lancia (a 
car factory, partly owned by 
Fiat) both went on strike. At 
the latter shop, the move- 
ment was completely auton- 
omous, at least for the first 
few days, after which the 
CGIL (Confederazione Gener- 
ale Italians del Lavoro — the 
social -communist union) was 
able to control the situation. 

The strike went on for about 
a month and finished with a 
half failure, but it helped to 
show the workers that they can 
have no more faith in the tradi- 
tional left wing parties and 
unions. 

IN STEEL 

The steel workers started 
their struggle with a one-day 


strike on June 13. But already 
the union leaders show what 
they mean with “class unity”: on 
June 12 they call off the strike 
in the nationalized industries, 
because the managements have 
accepted negotiations through 
the minister of labor (one must 
remember the “centre-left” gov- 
ernment). 

The talks go on until July, 
keeping more than 100,000 
workers out of the movement. 
And they finish with the “en- 
gagement” of the workers in 
the nationalized industries. On 
June 13, the Fiat men all go to 
work, while elsewhere the strike 
is a complete success. . 

IN AUTO 

A new national strike is an- 
nounced for June 19: this time, 
after 10 years of inaction, 7,000 
workers stay out at the Fiat 
shops, and from this moment 
the whole fight assumes new 
proportions. 

The minister of labor calls 
the unions and the private 
owners to Rome, to start nego- 
tiations on June 25. But a new 
strike on June 23 sees more 
than 60,000 Fiat men on this 
side of the gates, while another 
strike on June 23 sees more 
practically all the Fiat workers 
out of the shops. 

In the meantime, the Fiat 
management does all it can to 
create confusion and break the 
unity of the workers. On the 
other hand, the union leaders 
of the social-democratic union, 
UIL (Unione Italiana del Lav- 
oro), accept to sign a separate 
contract with the great car in- 
dustry. The CGIL and the 
CISL (Confederazione Italiana 
Sindacati Lavoratori, the Cath- 
olic union), on their part, are 
already afraid that the workers, 
who organized the picketing 
by themselves, might “get out 
of control,” and so they keep 
on stopping all initiative. 

STREET BATTLES 

The movement’s peak is 
reached with the strike of July 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Mississippian Speaks Out 
For Human Rights 

By Charles Butts 

Editor , Mississippi Eree Press 

(News & Letters proudly gives up this space to Mr. Charles Butts, who had been 
smeared and pictured in the August 31 Jackson (Miss.) Daily News under the head- 
line “Commie Active Over State.” As a result of being recognized from that seg- 
regationist daily’s photograph, Mr. Butts was beaten while covering a story in the 
Delta region of Mississippi. It is high time the voice of the Mississippi Negro was 
heard speaking out on all questions affecting the state of Mississippi. 

Judging by the latest dispatches, Governor Ross Barnett intends further to flaunt the 
Court’s decisions, and keep at fever pitch white supremacy’s uncivilized hold on Mississippi. 
There is a second Mississippi and it is that civilized voice we are printing below. Our own 
analysis is published alongside of this lead article in our Editorial, “Either Freedom Here and 
Now, or Magnolia Jungle Lawlessness.” — Editorial Board). * * * 

" ® JACKSON, Miss. — Mississippi 

is a poor state. Its Negro popu- 
lation is incredibly poor. Most 
of that population is rural with 
an average annual income of 
less than $1,000. The hope of 
that income increasing lies with 
the youth of the present gen- 
eration. We may- have seen the 
turning point. 

There seemed to be some real 
question whether this genera- 
tion, which has done more spar- 
ring with the situation than any 
preceding one, would actually 
sign up for the big bout. In 
Meredith’s successful entry into 
the University of Mississippi we 
may have seen an event which 
will be a deciding factor in the 
minds of many Southern Negro 
young people. 

To Stay or To Leave 

In the past, the intelligence 
and the leadership of Missis- 
sippi, particularly within the 
Negro community, has become 
frustrated with their growth po- 
tential in the state and has 
moved North. In addition, those 
Negroes who wished educational 
training beyond a Bachelor’s 
Degree had to leave the state, 
in most cases never to return. 

Because there has been a 
definite stirring in the South 
in the years since 1954, there 
were many in this state who 
contemplated the challenge of 
staying with Mississippi and 
fighting it out. But attempts 
at voter registration, and di- 
rect action in order to begin 
mobilization of the Negro 
community have been so frus- 
trating that many who were 
contemplating taking up the 
fight were losing confidence. 
A great deal, it seems, began 
to revolve around the success 
of James Meredith. It was not 




Old Kngraving Depicts Discovery of Negro Slave Revolt 
Leader Nat Turner in T831. 


Editorial 

Either Freedom Here and Now 
-or the Magnolia Jungle 

The bloody night of September 30th, which enshrouded two 
innocents murdered, scores wounded and injured, cannot be 
washed clean by the belated appearance of Federal troops which 
finally brought “law and order” into Oxford, Miss., only by re- 
segregating the armed forces during their stay in the magnolia 
jungle. 

In sharp contrast to the determination and courage of James 
Meredith, the man of indecision who occupies the White House — 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy — delivered a mealy-mouthed talk about 
not having had to use force “thus far.” 

This was said at the very moment, 8 p.m., Mississippi time, 
September 30th, when the unruly, seedy specimens of white 
supremacy, numbering by then 2,500, unloosed, from the darkness 
of night and the safety of the campus environs, jagged hunks of 
concrete from smashed-up campus benches, Molotov cocktails, 
.shotguns, and a bulldozer headed directly for the Lyceum build- 
ing of the University of Mississippi at Oxford where Federal 
Marshals held fort. 

THE TRAGEDY AND THE FARCE 

Were it not for the overwhelming tragedy which unloosed 
the very joints of time, so that we were witnessing the films 
of life unroll backwards a full century, the genteel dialogue be- 
tween President Kennedy and that leading member of the White 
Citizens Councils (the KKK in white shirts instead of white 
hoods), who occupies the gubernatorial chair — Ross Barnett— 
would have taken on all the elements of a farce. 

Here was the Chief Executive of the biggest single power 
in the world, who is forever ready to challenge the other nuclear 
titan, Russia, for mastery over the whole world, begging a saw- 
dust Caesar of one out of 50 states of his own country, a state 
80 per cent of whose economy depends on Federal contracts, for 
an answer to his telegram, “this evening.” The telegram was sent 
the Governor despite the fact that from his mansion of power and 
policed safety he was inciting the barbarian hordes against so 
. , (Continued on Page 4) , „ , 


More on Mississippi 
See Pages 3, 4, 6 & 7 


uncommon to hear or feel the 
opinion, “If they keep him out, 
I’m going some place where I 
won’t be kept out of every- 
thing.” The underlying feelings, 
however, were saying, “If he 
makes it,* if he makes it . . 

The Baffle Will Be Long 

He did make it and more can 
and will follow. More will file 
applications for admission to 
Ole Miss, but even more sig- 
nificant, more will stay for the 
. , . (Continued on. Page 8) 
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Divisions Hurt Unity ; Fascism Opposed 


Then And Now 

By the Old Timer 

(Editor's Note: Old Timer 
has been in every class 
struggle since the Gastonia, 
North Carolina, textile strike 
in 1929. He starts a new 
column this issue, which will 
subsequently develop his 
own personal experiences in 
many of these articles.) 

Madness of Success 

He who ascends to mountain 
tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt 
in clouds and snow: 

He who surpasses or subdues 
mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of 
those below. 

Though high above the sun of 
glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and 
ocean spread. 

Round him are icy rocks, and 
loudly blow 

Contending tempests on his 
naked head. 

And thus reward the toils which 
to those summits led. 

This excerpt from Lord By- 
ron’s poem “Childe Harold,” 
written by a revolutionist at 
about the turn of the nineteenth 
century, vividly describes the 
defender of class society often 
titled the “climber” or the "go- 
getter.” Of course, they have 
been named otherwise too. “The 
Robber Barons” for example. 

In the earlier days of indus- 
trialism, union smashing, strike- 
breaking, and, in the courts, 
litigations over the infamous 
conspiracy laws, were the tools 
of the “go-getter’s” trade. 

Perhaps the most talented and 
ablest of these capitalist de- 


It looks to me as though the 
old South is about to learn that 
it is at its last stand insofar as 
running over the black folk — 
killing, beating and shooting 
them down for nothing. The 
only reason I can see they treat 
us this way is because we are 
black. 

So many of the older colored 
people are saying today, “What 
do these white Southerners 
think we are?” And some of 
the white Northerners think the 
same way the Southerners do. 
They think that because the 
Negro is black, he is the lowest 
class. I can’t see where the old 
whites’ forefathers got such 
crazy ideas of teaching their 
chillren to hate, when the Good 
Book tells us that all human 
beings were made from the 
same dust of the earth. 

The Southern white people 
should know by this time that 
th e Federal Government rules 
the whole United States — and 
Mississippi, Alabama and South 
Carolina had better get the 
crazy idea out of their heads 
that they are still going to have 
segregated schools. When Little 
Rock was brought down from 
its big talk about how they 
weren’t going to have any Ne- 
groes going • to their white 
schools, Mississippi and all the 
other Southern states should 
have seen that their time is run- 
ning out. 

The Negroes in the North are 
talking about how they would 
like to go down to Ole Miss 
and start teaching those ig- 
norant white people who have 
caused the deaths of so many 
ol bur forefathers and fore- 
mothers. It is just the begin- 
ning. Negroes here know how 


fenders was Franklin B. Gowen, 
dubbed the “King of the Read- 
ing Valley”. He was a lawyer 
who became president of tbe 
Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road as well as president of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. His fertile imagi- 
nation, together with his use of 
the Pinkerton Detective agency, 
infiltrated the organization 
known as the Molly McGuires, 
through the labor spy James 
McParlan. In several coal min- 
ing towns he legally and extra- 
legall.v framed-up and hanged 
a total of 19 innocent coal 
miners. 

In his pleas to the jury in the 
framing up of one man who he 
had accused of having been a 
Molly, Gowen stated: 

“When first I took this ventur- 
ous quest 

I swore upon the road. 

Neither to turn to right nor left. 
For evil or for good . . . 

Foreward lies faith and knightly 
fame 

Behind are perjury and shame: 
Iii life or death I keep my 
word.” 

However, in 1889 he had got- 
ten more than enough of the 
bright prospects at the cost of 
murderous and other inhuman 
deeds and ended it all for him- 
self by committing suicide. Suc- 
cess itself had brought about 
the revolting development of 
genius turning into madness. 


The Working Day, by An- 
gela Terrano, could not be 
published this issue because 
of space limitations. The 
column, which deals with 
the problems of the farmer, 
will appear next issue. 


bad some white used to be to 
them when they were in the 
South, and all the colored peo- 
ple that I talk with are ready 
to help do something to help 
our people who are still being 
so mistreated in Mississippi. 

One day last week a white 
man came to my neighbor’s 
door to sell her something. She 
asked him why they come to 
the Negro people to sell their 
goods when we know how much 
the whites hate us, only because 
we are black. She said, “Don’t 
you see how the Mississippians 
carry on just because one Ne- 
gro wants to go to school in 
his own state. They are about 
to go to war overnight, and 
still they say this is the land 
of the free.” 

He said, “I am from the 
South and I was taught that 
Negroes are ignorant and crimi- 
nal people, and won’t pay their 
debts. But I have learned bet- 
ter now. I see there are plenty 
of poor white people who don’t 
pay their debts because they 
don’t have the money and I can 
see just where my own people 
taught me wrong.” 

My neighbor then asked him 
where he lived and he told her. 
She said, “Would you care if 
a Negro lived next door to 
you?” He said, “No, but I live 
in a white neighborhood and I 
would have to go along with 
the others because it would 
make a disturbance and I am 
for keeping the peace.” My 
neighbor told him to pack up 
his things and take them back 
to sell to his neighbors, because 
she was most certainly not go- 
ing to buy his goods in order to 
help him keep that kind of 
i peace. 


Glasgow, Scotland — A few 
days ago an ordinary working 
man died in a single-room 
house in Bridgeton, Glasgow. 
A thousand mourners led by a 
group of three flute bands 
marched behind his coffin. The 
press gave a big splash to the 
funeral. 

Who was it that died, a solid 
working class champion who 
fought for their emancipation? 
No, he was a former leader of 
one of the infamous Glasgow 
gangs of 30 years ago, the 
“Brighton Billy Boy s,” an 
Orange gang. After this gang 
was broken up in the thirties, 
he became a fascist body guard 
in his search for action. 

HATE DEMONSTRATION 

A short time before his 
funeral, about 50,000 people 
from all over the west of Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland and the 
Liverpool area marched 
through Glasgow. But this mil- 
itant demonstration was not. 
against nuclear weapons, or for 
more jobs for Scotland, but a 
demonstration of hatred for 
those who want a united Ire- 
land and to celebrate King 
William Ill’s victory over the 
Irish at Aughrim in 1690 — the 
Battle of the Boyne. This was 
tihe Orange Walk. 

It is relevant at the present 
time to examine these actions 
which divide the working class 
■ and to me seem to provide a 
breeding ground for fascism. 

Why can a demonstration 
aginst other members of the 
working class provide more 
people than a demonstration 
aginst a manifestation of capi- 
talism? It shows, of course, that 
capitalism is using organiza- 
tions like the Orange Order as 
a means to divide the working 
class and to prevent it from 
attaining any degree of unity. 
In certain areas, a person with 
dissident religious views has no 
chance of being elected as 
councillor or Member of Parli- 
ament because of this hostility, 
no matter what his politics are. 

UGLY HEAD OF FASCISM 

One of the daily newspapers, 
in its description of the funeral, 
said that the gangs began be- 
cause the Depression had en- 
forced idleness on the working 
class. This seems to me to con- 
tradict the idea some socialists 
have, that an idle proletariat 
are automatically revolutionary. 
Instead of fighting the system 
they fight each other, spurred 
on by irrelevant religious 
hatreds (N orthern Ireland 
where this trouble emanates, is 
a notable example). From hat- 
ing people of different relig- 
ious views, it soon becomes a 
matter of hating people of dif- 
ferent race, and so provides the 
fascist groups with ready-made 
recruits. 

And there is at the moment 
a resurgence of fascism over 
here. Organizations like the 
National Socialist Party and 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s Union 
Movement, although they have 
very few members, are cansing 
a bit of a disturbance in the 
London area, where there are 
quite a number of West Indians 
and Pakistanis. 

Tbe ordinary people are 
sometimes taken in by the 
fascist scare stories of all the 
whites being deprived of their 
jobs and homes by the colored 
immigrants. The Tory Govern- 
ment has helped these lies by 
an Act of Parliment which was 
: designed to control immigra- 
tion from the Commonwealth 
: countries. This in fact only 
f controlled coloured immigra- 


tion and was powerless to stop 
Irish or other white immigra- 
tion. 

TORY LIES 

What those who are deluded 
by the fascist and Tory lies 
don’t seem to realize is that 
no person in their senses would 
leave a country with a marvel- 
lous climate like the West 
Indies to come to a cold, damp 
country like Britain if there 
was any way to support him- 
self at home. 

British imperialism has bled 
: these countries white, and all 
their natural resources are con- 
trolled by British capitalism, 
Unemployment is very heavy 
and it is practically impossible 
to work a whole year through. 
These are the reasons for im- 
migration. 


BUT, in spite of the increase 
in coloured immigration over 
the past- ten years or so, the 
population does not rise corres- 
pondingly, because more people 
leave Britain for the Common- 
wealth than arrive here — but 
this is conveniently forgotten. 

FASCISTS ROUTED 

Recently at the fascist open- 
air meetings in London and 
Manchester, crowds of up to 
10,000 have broken up the 
meetings, using physical vio- 
lence. Mosley, the fascist lead- 
er, has been punched, and tom- 
atoes, eggs and coins were 
thrown at the members of his 
organization. Despite 400 police 
who formed a cordon round the 
fascist group, they were hound- 
ed from Trafalger Square. 

— J. Fyfe 


Glasgow Report 

From Black Friday — 
to Piebald Wednesday 

Away back in 1921, we had what became known as 
Black Friday. It was the day when the leaders called off 
the strike of the Triple Alliance. Wednesday, 3rd 
October, 1962, will be remembered as the day on which 
the British railwaymen went on strike to a man against 
the closure of railway workshops, while the “Lefts” at- 
tending the annual conference of the Labor Party made 
an hysterical demonstration of support for Mr. Gaitskell, 
the most Tory-minded leader the Labour Party has ever 
had. t ~~ 

Mr. Sidney Greene, the Sec- 
retary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, pleased the dele- 
gates to the Labour Party con!- 
ference when he said that his 
members were fighting against 
the Tory Government. They for- 
got, for the time being, that 
their leaders have often de- 
clared that they were against 
industrial action for political 
purposes. Mr. Cousins, the dar- 
ling of the “Lefts,” pledged his 
support to the railwaymen but 
said that because of a request 
by Mr. Greene, the bus workers 
had not been called out by his 
union. They were all agreed that 
all problems would be solved 
by the return of a Labour -Gov- 
ernment. The fact many trans- 
port workers are organised in 
the union 'represented by Cous- 
ins, and that there are three 
unions on the railways, received 
no mention. 

GAITSKELL’S ACHIEVEMENT 

One of the surprises at the 
conference was the intimation 
by Cousins that his union would 
meet the cost of one million 
printed copies of Gaitskell’s 
speech. Cousins, until a few 
months ago, was regarded as 
Gaitskell’s chief opponent. The 
speech, of course, marked Gait- 
skell’s “finest hour,” when for 
the first time he won the over- 
whelming support of the dele- 
gates. For months, the “Lefts” 
had been attacking Gaitskill be- 
cause he did not come against 
the Common Market. They made 
it an issue of the Left against 
the Right. Gaitskell was known 
to favour Britain’s entry into 
Europe. 

Gaitskell in his well-prepared 
speech demanded better condi- 
tions for the Commonwealth and 
put the emphasis on the points 
against going into the Common 
Market. He endeavoured to 
show that it would not be dis- 
astrous if Britain stayed out. He 
referred to the part played by 
the Commonwealth in the first 
world war. The “Lefts” went 
hysterical with delight. Only a 
few brave souls stuck to their 
guns and put the case against 
going in on any consideration. 

The issue, of course, is a 


false one. Britain will join the 
Common Market, if only for 
economic reasons, even if 
Labour wins power. It has not 
yet dawned on the “Lefts” 
that we should try to strength- 
en our ties with the workers 
on the continent, and fight 
against the common enemy, 
which is capitalism. 

THE UNEMPLOYED 

Unemployment is spreading 
rapidly in Scotland. The Scot- 
tish T.U.C. is running a cam- 
paign to brings jobs to Scot- 
land. Nothing is being said 
about the position of those al- 
ready without jobs. In the last 
trade depression, the unem- 
ployed fought the battle alone. 
Some of us have tried to get the 
issue raised in order to avoid 
that happening again. 

We are faced with the fact 
that the problem is seen by 
many as a means by which votes 
can be won for the Labour 
Party. It makes good election 
propaganda. They do not want 
action on the issue. On this, 
as on everything else, activity 
is directed into parliamentary 
channels. 

The Communist Party is in 
this up to the neck. I heard the 
Scottish Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party shout through a 
loud speakei’, “Fight for your 
country; fight for its future." 
He is the prospective parlia- 
mentary candidate for goven. 
This party is grabbing every 
position it can get. 

Here in Scotland, the shtp 
stewards, led by the Commu- 
nist Party, are demanding 
subsidies to shipbuilders to 
enable Britain to compete 
with the foreigners. They are 
demanding that Britain do 
not enter the Common Mar- 
ket because there is the dan- 
ger, so they say, that foreign 
workers will come to Britain 
and steal our jobs. They de- 
mand capital expansion and 
greater efficiency in industry. 
Their ignorance of Socialist 
principles is deplorable. 

There is no doubt about the 
analysis made by Marxist-Hu- 
manism. We have a job in front 
of us — but it must be done. 

— H, MeShane 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Last Stand of the Old South 
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JFK 

Slow in Miss., Fast on Longshoremen 


I feel that it is significant 
to compare the action of 
President Kennedy in Ox- 
ford; Miss., and his action 
in the East and Gulf Coast 
longshoremen’s strike. 

In Mississippi the President 
and the attorney general were 
kept on a string for almost a 
week in their dealings with 
Governor Barnett. That dema- 
gogue in the state capital was 
able to hold off the power of 
the Federal Government. 
DELAY IN MISSISSIPPI 

However, part of the reason 
for this ability to hold off the 
Federal Government lies within 


the Federal Government and 
the President. So interested 
was the President in preserv- 
ing the peace and in not alien- 
ating Southern feeling that he 
almost forgot to preserve the 
law of the land. 

After days of negotiating with 
Barnett and days of Meredith’s 
being turned away from the 
university, Kennedy was final- 
ly forced to act. Even after 
sending in the troops, his first 
words were not on the right of 
Negroes to have equal educa- 
tional opportunities with whites, 
but instead a plea for South- 
erners to accept the law even 
if they did not agree with it. 


The President’s action in end- 
ing the longshoremen’s strike 
was a horse of a different color. 
There was no stumbling, stall- 
ing, or indecision. The very day 
the strikers went out he de- 
clared that continuation of the 
strike would imperil the na- 
tional health and safety. He 
then issued an Executive Order 
putting the Taft-Hartley Act 
into effect. 

I am not saying that issuing 
an Executive Order putting the 
Taft-Hartley Act into effect is 
the same as sending in Federal 
troops. But I do say that Ken- 
nedy’s swift action in the long- 
shoreman’s strike is not an iso- 
lated one but is an indication 
of the Administration’s attitude 
toward labor. 

Company Tactics 
Make Agitators 

Detroit — During the rise of 
Automation, we had a stream 
of young workers coming into ■ 
the Chrysler Highland Park 
plant. Most of those young ones 
are now skilled apprentices. On 
the production line, they just 
aren't hiring any young men at 
all. 

The old workers, the only 
ones left in the shop now, have 
a terrbile fear of their jobs. 
They have families; they are 
homesteaders; they can’t pick 
up and move around very easily 
any more. And yet the com- 
pany constantly frightens them 
with the threat of moving out. 

WORK STEALERS 

It is a big rat race. They talk 
in terms of having ’’stolen” a 
job from another plant, as if 
the workers in our shop ought 
to be happy about stealing 
work from workers in another 
shop! They tell the workers 
that “we” are going to do the 
job cheaper, and produce more 
than the other shop did. The 
pitiful thing is that some work- 
ers actually do try to make out 
on these deals. 

When the company has finally 
got the last ounce of work out 
of the men, they say, “Sorry, 
we’re going to lose the job, after 
all.” It is one big “lost and 
found” business. 

So far as I can see, we are 
having a cold war of our own 
right in the plant. The unions 
are not doing anything to eradi- 
cate the fear that workers have 
for their jobs. People are say- 
ing they don't think the union 
is a sound investment. Yet the 
union is the only organization 
the workers have. When work- 
ers begin to talk like that about 
their own organization you 
know something is badly wrong. 

EVERYONE AN AGITATOR 

I keep remembering a quota- 
tion I read in a book that “No 
man fights freedom; he fights 
at most the freedom of others.” 
I think of that when I see a 
Committeeman walking around 
drinking coffee, but telling 
workers that they’d better not 
be off the job too long and 
should get back to work. This 
is the same thing the worker 
hears from his foreman. They 
act just like twins. 

The worker who complains or 
tries to speak up is called an 
agitator. Everybody with a prob- 
lem is an agitator. 

These are some of the reasons 
I believe that this is the year 
of crisis for my plant. I’m hope- 
ful that out of all this madness 
we can bring some sanity to 
bear — and humanize the condi- 
tions under which men in the 
shops must work. 


Hearing on Stokes Murder 
Scores L.A. Discrimination 


Los Angeles — The June-July issue of News and 
Letters carried the report of the mass meeting in Los 
Angeles on police brutality triggered by the Ronald 
Strokes (a Muslin) killing in front of the Muslim head- 
quarters. As a result of this activity, the California 
Advisory Committee to the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights had a two day hearing in Los Angeles. 




The first information of the 
hearing came from Mayor 
Yorty, who complained on tele- 
vision that this committee was 
meeting under pressure from 
Communists. The Committee at 
Its Opening session refuted these 
charges and said that the hear- 
ing was called because they had 
received many calls since April 
to have a hearing. 

POLICE VERSION 

Chief of Police Parker was 
one of the first witnesses. He 
showed a leaflet put out by a 
citizen’s committee against po- 
lice brutality and said it was 
this committee which brought 
the hearing to Los Angeles. He 
said that these people were just 
a few malcontents, and spoke 
of the good relations between 
Negroes and the police. 

In contrast to him and his 
representatives (the city at- 
torney, president of the hoard 
of police commissioners, the dis- 
trict attorney, and the sheriff), 
all of whom spoke of the good 
relations between the police 
and the Negroes, were the repre- i 
sentatives from the Negro com- 
munity. 

Two witnesses, one a school 
teacher, the other a retired 
postal worker, told of incidents 
where the police had mishan- 
dled them. The teacher, a Negro 
mother with a one-year-old 
child, had been grabbed off the 
street by two plain clothes po- 
lice. So terrified was she, when 
they grabbed and mistreated 
her, that she screamed for the 
police because she could not 
believe the two men who grab- 
bed her were really police. She 
thought they were going to drag 
her off and attack her. 

DISCRIMINATION ON FORCE 

Representatives from the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the Mexican 
community also spoke. One of 
the most important reports was 
one by Wendell Green, repre- 
senting the Citizen’s Committee 
Again Police Brutality. His re- 
port dealt with obvious dis- 
crimination within the police 
department itself: When there 
were 69,806 Negroes in Los 
Angeles there were 109 Negro 
police; now there are over 390,- 
000 Negroes and only 150 Negro 
officers. He spoke of individual 
cases of Negro policemen who 
had quit the force because there 
was no chance for advancement. 
His report showed that there is 
discrimination within the force 
Which is bound to come out in 
relations with the Negro com- 
munity. 


Italian Strikes 

(Continued from Page 1) 

7, 8 and 9, which coincides 
with two street battles in the 
center of Turin, between an in- 
creasing number of policemen 
and little more than 1,000 work- 
ers on the nights of Saturday, 
the 8th, and Sunday, the 9th. 

From now on, the movement 
slowly comes to a standstill, 
although numerically it in- 
creases, as is shown by the 
strike of July 30, wheu hardly 
a worker enters the Fiat shops. 
But the pickets have practical- 
ly disappeared. 

Now the Fiat’s director, Val- 
letta, wants to try the workers’ 
and the unions’ forces; he sacks 
84 workers. Immediately a 
strike is announced for Aug. 4, 
but only a few workers stay 
out. 

The struggle starts again at 
the end of August, after the 
holidays. The unions decided 
on a three-day strike each 
week. The first begins on Sept. 
13. It is still a great numerical 
success, even in Turin, where 
only about 30% of Fiat workers 
go in. 

UNION LEADERS BETRAY 

But the unions have already 
turned traitors and start break- 
ing the class unity which had 
| been gained after so many 
years. First they order the 
Milan workers to change to a 
“4-hour-per-day” strike. Then 
they accept to negotiate sep- 
arately with the Fiat manage- 
ment and so they call off the 
next two strikes (on Sept. 20, 
21 and 22, and on Sept. 27, 23 
and 29) in all the Fiat shops. 
As a consequence, the Olivetti 
workers also start separate 
negotiations, and naturally, so 
do all the small shops in Turin. 

No need to say that the talks 
at Fiat’s are still going on. The 
unions tried to call the work- 
ers on strike again on Sept. 29, 
during the three-day national 
strike, but hardly anyone listen- 
ed to them at Fiat’s, and so 
the union leaders had to call 
it off at 9 in the morning, when 
everything, was already fin- 
ished! 

As a conciusion, I might re- 
peat what a Turinese shop 
steward told me some days ago! 

“I don’t know how the whole 
thing will finish exactly, but 
I’m sure it will be a disaster 
for the Italian working class, 
and for the Fiat men in partic- 
ular. Just now that class unity 
had been gained once again in 
Turin, these union traitors have 
ruined everything.” 


At URW Convention 

Bur don Would Tie Rubber 
Workers to New Frontier 


Ocean Beach, California — The main problem that, 
hung like a dark cloud and dominated the proceedings 
of the 23rd Convention of the AFL-CIO United Rubber 
Workers is the same problem that workers in every 
industry face: Automation. 


President George B u r d o n 
keynoted the convention by 
calling for political action by 


Chrysler Corp. 
Chooses Profits 
Over Safety 

Chrysler belongs to tbe 
Council on Safety, and is 
supposed to devise ways to 
save life and limb. They 
recently came up with the 
instead of making everybody 
wear safety-glasses. If you 
had 20-20 vision they sup- 
plied you with glasses at the 
company’s expense — but if 
you wore correctional glasses 
of your own and therefore 
had to have the safety- 
glasses specially ground they 
gave you only $3 toward 
them. As you can imagine, 
there was plenty of reseott- 
ment about that. 

What made people the 
most angry, however, was 
that some workers have rec- 
ently been hurt by faulty 
machinery. Some of the ma- 
chinery is ancient. Vibra- 
tions shook loose some metal 
part of one machine which 
flew off and hit the opera- 
tor. Yet the company won’t 
tie up this old machinery 
long enough to have it fixed. 
As usual, it turns out they’re 
not really interested in 
SAFETY. They’re interested 
in PRODUCTION and 
PROFITS. 


the membership as the only real 
solution to the problem, point- 
ing out that in the 150,000- 
member URW union, some 20,- 
000 workers’ jobs have been 
Automated out of existence in 
the past two years. 

BUKHOVS LINE IS OLD 

Burdon declared that the 
only real solution rests with 
Congress and national planning 
“even though planning is 
sometimes called socialism.” 

But the kind of political ac- 
tion Burdon urged on the mem- 
bership is support of President 
Kennedy. He said, “We must 
let the President know that be 
has the support of working 
people fqr a liberal program.” 

Burdon, like Walter Reuther, 
George Meany, David McDon- 
ald and the rest of the so-called 
labor leaders, seeks to push his 
members into the arms of the 
old New Frontier. And the 
Kennedy Administration could 
net even pass a bill to extend 
unemployment compensation to 
workers whose unemployment 
compensation has already run 
ont. 

It is true that the workers 
need political action to solve 
their problems. But this poli- 
tical action must be based on 
their needs as workers. These 
needs will not be found in the 
Democratic or Republican par- 
ties, both of which are very 
ably demonstrating that the 
needs of workers don’t come 
last — they don’t come at all. 


Not for Dems , GOP-or Dixiecrats 

How can anyone compare the UAW’s position in regard to 
Republican candidates speaking at union halls to the violent 
opposition Ross Barnett and his race hating White Citizens 
Council of Mississippi has to Negro Mississippians. I asked 
myself this when I read what John C. Manning wrote in an 
article in the Detroit Free Press that said that UAW segregation 
in poilitics rivals Mississippi. 

The big point that Manning made is that some UAW mem- 
bers in Local 326 in Flint, Michigan invited some Republican 
candidates to speak and Emil Mazey, UAW Secretary Treasurer 
objected and told the Republicans to stay out of union halls. 
Some may call this segregation but this is politics and polities 
makes some strange bed fellows. 

Any Repnblican union member can walk into any UAW 
hall and attend union meetings. Compare this to Barnett’s actions. 

I believe the majority of rank and file workers do not 
want the Republicans to win but they are not thinking of beating 
any bushes to get votes for the Democrats. 
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Editorial 

Freedom Here and Now 

(Continued from Page One) 

elementary a right as desegregated education and who was soon 
further to tell this mob about “the oppressive power of the United 
States of America.” 

This creature had already arrogantly refused to obey Court 
decisions and yet when he had called “this evening” (at 7:30 p.m.) 
and asked for more - time for him to work out a reply to the 
President’s telegram, not only was more time granted but during 
that time the President evidently went on dreaming about a face- 
saving solution for the governor who should have been arrested 
—and not only for contempt of court. 

Instead, all was forgotten — the eight years’ notice since the 
U.S. Supreme Court Decision on desegregation in education dur- 
ing which the governors had ample time to plan how to enforce 
instead of flout the law; the two-year fight of one single brave 
Mississippian, James Meredith; and the 10 days of direct con- 
frontation with the Federal Government trying to enforce the 
fourth of the District Court’s orders which Barnett lawlessly 
and contemptuously rejected while putting on a show which pas- 
sed for courage he never had. 

THE LONG NIGHT OF VIOLENCE 

“This evening” merged into the next day. Because Barnett 
had told the Attorney General that it would be a wise move 
for the Federal Marshals to steal Meredith in on Sunday while 
the campus was deserted, the President of the United States and 
the Department of Justice, with the Defense Department standing 
by, brought Meredith to the campus to face the technicality of 
no registration “on a Sabbath.” 

The spineless university administrators, who thought nothing 
of giving up their academic independence so that the bigot rul- 
ing the state could become “acting registrar”, now could find no 
way to overstep the technicality of no registration on a holy day. 
Thereby they became part of the unholy conspiracy that led up 
to the long night of violence, arson, pillage and murder. 

As Mrs. Bates of the NAACP, who had had her experiences 
in Little Rock, Ark., put it, ‘‘Some can’t stand daylight . . . Night- 
time is when they crawl out from under the rocks.” 

The long night of violence on September 30th began at the 
very moment when President Kennedy was finally addressing 
the nation via TV (8 p.m. Mississippi time), after still other delays 
caused by indecisions piled upon indecisions. During this time the 
treacherous Governor had removed the State Police so that the 
legitimate brainless children of his magnolia jungle had lebens- 
raum for armed rioting at the citadel of “higher education” 
which, in its supineness stands not very tall but thereby is the 
right symbol of the warped minds and economic backwardness 
that has kept the average annual income, along with its educa- 
tional level, pegged to the last rung of the national ladder. 

The racist fury did not abate until the early morning hours 
of the following day, after the United States Army finally arrived 
somewhere between 2 and 3 a.m. 

What worth are the condolences of the President to the 
family of the French reporter, Paul Guilhard, who was shot 10 
short minutes after he arrived on the campus at 8:30 p.m., shot in 
the back by these trigger-happy Klansmen in sports clothes? 
The long night of violence only gained momentum after it 
wreaked its toll of lives. 

And all this happened, not on a battlefield behind the Iron 
Curtain, but in the magnolia jungle of these United States of 
America! 

THE LONG COURAGE OF 

JAMES MEREDITH, NEGRO AMERICAN 

As against the brainlessness of the mob, and the authorities 
who spawned it, and in overpowering contrast to the legalisms 
and indecisions of the President, the Negro Missdssipian, James 
Meredith, who had to run the gauntlet of the jeering ugly-faced 
white Mississipians, spoke out as forcefully as he had acted: “It is 
more for America than for me.” In the days that followed it be- 
came clear that this statement applied not only to the questions 
of desegregated education, but to the U.S. Army itself. “This 
condition,” he said, referring to the “resegregation” of the Army 
stationed at the university, “constitutes a dishonor and a disgrace 
to the hundreds of thousands of Negroes who wear the uniform 
of our military services.” 

Nor had Meredith’s courage and determination displaced a 
sense of humor. “If Governor Barnett keeps this up,” he said 
after that ignoramus had twice personally refused his applica- 
tion, “I may not vote for him.” 

There is as big a chasm between this sense of humor and 
the low comedy of a Barnett, as there is between the latter’s 
hyprocrisy and Meredith’s forthrightness. The total oppositeness 
in attitudes brought to the fore the two different worlds co- 
existing in Mississippi: Negro civilization vs. white barbarism. 

Asked whether thg white student isolation of him made him 
feel lonely, Meredith replied: “I have been living a lonely life for 
a long time now.” This characterizes not only Meredith, but the 
Negro people as the key American minority. 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

North, as well as South, the Negro has been ghettoized. Al- 
though he has played a vanguard role in every aspect of life and 
art in the historic development of this country, the President 
of the United States disregarded this role — if indeed a Harvard 
man ever learned of the fact that it was the Negro who first 
introduced public education to the benighted South as well as 
having given it the only democracy it ever had. The true and 
full history of the South has no need of such false heroes as 
the President suddenly created out of thin air when he called 
upon white Mississippians to follow in the traditions of Lamar. 
(See p. 7.) 

Such “total recall” may suffice for a President who fears a 
frontal attack on bigotry, limiting his appeal to white Mississippi 
which boasts of its long list of renegades which has punctuated 
its history from its secession from the Union in the last cen- 
tury to letting the murderers of Emmett Till go free in our times. 
The President is all too eager to forget this checkered history of 
the magnolia jungle. One hundred years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation, he is still so steeped in legalisms that he cannot 
see the issue of human rights. Nor does his alleged omnivorous 
reading seem to include the fact that the Negro constitutes 43 
per cent of the population of Mississippi. No wonder he is totally 
blind to the fact that Meredith may be lonely, but he is not 
alone. 

THE SELF-ACTIVITY OF THE NEGRO MASSES 

We do not mean to bring Meredith’s individual courage 
down a peg, but it is a fact that the stuff out of which such indi- 

(Continued on Page Eight) 
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THE MISSISSIPPI CRISIS AND THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 


I was very glad to hear 
Ross Barnett s:y he would 
go to jail- for his “beliefs.” 
I have the jail ceil ail picked 
out for him, should he evei 
muster up the courage to 
really do it. It is #4 in 
the Maximum Security Unit 
of the Mississippi S.ate Peni- 
tentiary, my old cell. But, 
I know he will never dis- 
play the courage of James 
Meredith ,or the Southern 
Negroes who are fighting for 
Freedom Now. 

Louise Inghram 
.Freedom Rider 
* * * 

Kennedy may claim that 
Barnett double-crossed him 
by going back on his word — 
but Barnett had been saying 
from the first day Meredith 
tried to register that he 
would revolt against the 
Government. Anybody that 
believed Barnett after that 
deserved what he got. I 
can tell you this — no Negro 
could have been “betrayed.” 
ANY Negro would have 
known better than to trust 
a marl like that. 

Negro Reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

The president seemed to 
speak in as modest a tone 
as possible, as though he 
was begging the White Citi- 
zen’s Councils to please ac- 
cept this one Negro. At 
the very moment he spoke 
the rioting had already start- 
ed. He praised what some 
former white Mississippians 
had contributed to the Gov- 
ernment, but he never said 
one word about the contribu- 
tions of Negro Mississippians 
or, in fact, any Negro Ameri- 
cans to the development of 
the United States. 

It was at almost precisely 
this time that Kennedy was 
honoring a Negro from some 
island in the Pacific for be- 
ing responsible for saving 
his life during the last 
world war. But it seems 
beyond him to honor a Negro 
American. 

Worker, 

Detroit 

* * * 

I am very happy Kennedy 
finally acted. But, just like 
Eisenhower’s in Little Rock, 
the action wasn’t based on 
any human considerations — 
but only on the fact that the 
Constitution demanded it. 

I feel certain that it is the 
activity of the Negro which 
will force the hand of the 
United States in the end. A 
piece of paper isn’t anything 
until people apply it. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Like everybody else, I lis- 
tened to Kennedy the Sun- 
day night he spoke to the 
nation about Mississippi, 
What I want to know is — 
who the hell was Lucius Q. 
C. Lamat ? ? ? 

Ex-History Major 
Chicago 

(Editor’s Note: We won- 
dered, too. See article P. 7.) 
* * * 

When I read that Senator 
John Sparkman had sent 
Barnett congratulations and 
offers of support, I couldn’t 
help remembering how 
Reuther gave full support to 
this race-hating and labor- 
hating man when he ran for 
Vice President of the United 
States on the same ticket as 
Adlai Stevenson. A lot of 
Negro unionists refused to 


support him but they had 
a lot of others in the 
UAW ringing door-bells and 
asking members to contrib- 
ute a buck to his campaign. 
Fortunately, the Negroes 
were not fooled and the Dem- 
ocrats lost that election. 

Auto Worker; 
Detroit 

* * * 

When Kennedy came to 
Detroit to “stump” for 
Swainson, he first made a 
big point about how Romney 
is ashamed to campaign as 
a Republican. (Frankly, I 
don’t blame Romney.) 

Then, Kennedy made his 
bigger point — that the right 
to vote is sacred and no mat- 
ter who you vote for you; 
should exercise your rights. 
To give it punch he said! 
that in the South recently 
churches have been burned 
and three women shot just 
for trying to register to vote. 

I couldn’t figure out whe- 
ther he should have been 
more ashamed to say that 
because that’s his own Dem- 
ocratic South he was talking 
about — or because he is 
President of the country 
where things like that are 
happening and he hasn’t 
done one single solitary : 
thing to stop it yet. 

Ashamed of Both 
Detroit 

* * * 

It terrifies me, having 
been in the Army myself, to 
see the spectacle of General ; 
Walker. I always knew I j 
didn’t trust the sergeant I 
had but to suddenly realize 
what sort of men can get to 
be generals in our Army, is 
just plain frightening! 

Ex-GI 

Detroit 

* » » 

Walker makes you wonder 
how many more officers in 
our Army think just like 
him, but aren’t nutty enough 
to expose themselves — yet. 

Citizen 

Detroit 

* * * 

What burned me up was to 
see that our President moved 
only when the reactionary 
governor of Mississippi final- 
ly forced him to. This is 
what finally made him ex- 
press an opinion on this 
whole school desegregation 
business. Up until then, the 
only opinion any of the 
Kennedy’s had expressed 
was the one from Brother 
Bob — who told the Freedom 
Riders to “cool off.” 

Disgusted 

California 

* * * 

At a recent rally of the 
NAACP, Gloster B. Current, 
their National Director, said 
that Negroes do not want 
social equality, but econo- 
mic and political equality. I 
cannot see how you could 
possibly separate these three. 
In fact this is the sort of 
thing the whites use to op- 
pose all Negro rights. 

The population of Negroes 
in Mississippi is over 45%, 
in South Carolina 39%, and 
in Alabama 32%. The reac- 
tionary whites know that 
when these Negroes break 
the barrier of disfranchise- 
ment, it will be the begin- 
ning of the reorganization of 
the whole South as a new 
social order. 

Negro Militant 
Detroit 


The fact that the Kennedy 
administration saw fit to se- 
gregate the troops defending 
James Meredith on the Mis- 
sissippi campus shows what 
kind of a country this is. .... 

The fact the Negro vet- 
erans, like Meredith, have 
risked their lives for this 
country in WW II, Korea, 
and elsewhere seems to make 
no difference. They must be 
reduced to garbage details 
now because their presence 
“offends people in Missis- 
sippi.” Obviously these white 
Mississippians were not of- 
fended by Negro troops fight- 
ing for them in the war! > 

When will the Army and 
the government stop bowing 
to the Racist prejudice of 
bigots and start practicing 
the “freedom” they send 
Negro boys to get killed for 
aboard? ,, r 

James Meredith showed he 
needs no college course in 
American History when vjig, 
pointed out what happened 
in the South when the Negro 
troops were withdrawn after 
the Civil War. Kennedy’s de- 
sire to make a stand on the 
narrow issue of state vs. fed- 
eral rights, and his “rese- 
grcgation” of the troops 
shows that the Harvard-edu- 
cated white President should 
be back in school and the 
black college boy his history 
professor. 

College Instructor 
New York City 
* * * 

Everybody in the world 
had eyes on Mississippi. The 
Afro- Asian nations particu- 
larly must have been watch- 
ing real close. Sometimes it 
reminds me of birds sitting 
on a fence watching a fight 
to see just what will happen. 

But in this age, you can’t 
be on the fence. You have to 
be on one side or the other. 
There is no “middle.” The 
President of the U. S. better 
learn that too. He can’t keep 
in the middle forever. 

I felt when the whole busi- 
ness in Mississippi started 
that if they didn't put Bar- 
nett in jail it would be 1 an 
open invitation to every 
other southern state to do 
just what he had done. Not 
putting Faubus in jail when 
he was asking for it in Lit- 
tle Rock was the first mis- 
take. 

I can’t understand why the 
U. S. Government can’t seem 
to do anything to put an end 
to this sort of thing once 
and for all. Some people say 
they “could’’ but that they 
! “won’t”. I don’t think so. I 
think that they just plain 
can’t, because that’s the way 
our whole system is or- 
ganized. 

If you are a Negro you 
have nobody to represent 
you in Washington. It 
doesn’t even matter that 
they have some Negro con- 
gressmen. They are no good 
for the poor man. That’s why 
I say we have no real repre- 
sentation in Congress, not in 
either party and not of either 
race. 

If the poor man and the 
Negro could just get their 
own voices expressed in this 
land, it would be a very dif- 
ferent country. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 
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WITCH FOR THE DEVIL? 

When it comes to elec- 
tions, it is usually only a 
question of swapping the 
witch for the devil. People 
just don’t trust politicians — 
and who could blame them? 

Insofar as important is- 
sues — like war — - are con- 
cerned, nobody believes it 
makes any difference who is 
in office. Everyone I’ve 
talked to believes there will 
be war, sooner or later, and 
that it is coming more and 
more to look like sooner, 
than later. 

What is - pretty obvious to 
me, also, is that most of 
the guys I work with don’t 
really seem to care if they 
did blow up this whole damn 
mess we’re living in. There’s 
not much of this sort of 
“civilization” they want to 
save, I guess; 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I know you are opposed to 
both capitalistic parties, and 
it is certainly easy to show 
that the Southern Demo- 
crats are every bit as bad 
as the Republicans. What 
is there to choose between 
Senator Eastland of Missis- 
sippi and Homer Capehart 
of Indiana? 

Nevertheless I cannot see 
why you do not devote more 
space to exposing how in- 
grown Birchism is in the 
Republican Party whether 
that concerns . “liberals” as 
Romney of Michigan or the 
“new” Nixon op California. 
These have allegedly reject- 
ed Birchism only to have 
their own authentic voice 
speak out against “Com- 
munism” in the Democratic 
Party. What difference is 
there between Mr. Welch 
red-baiting General Eisen- 
and Truman and Romney 
red - baiting Truman and 
Staebler? 

Intellectual 
,■ ' Chicago 

* * * 

WAR AND PEACE 


For his refusal to work on 
the H-bomb, Dr. Oppenhei- 
mer’s image was muddied 
and he was publicly shelved. 
For his opposition to nuclear 
fallout Dr. Pauling, a brilli- 
ant and active inquirer into 
molecular chemistry had 
been pictured by the national 
press as some sort of “nut.” 

It is difficult to say how 
fully and deeply, these two 
scientists and those who 
"think like them see the 
whole problem. The question 
is not merely morality among 
scientists, but leads directly 
into something bigger. 

Science furiously active as 
we head for the 21st century 
can no longer be a prop for 
the class-divided society that 
is capitalism. Its very survi- 
val must be the means of 
abolishing the world crisis 
through new human begin- 
nings. 

Scientist 

California 

* * * 

NEW READERS HERE 

I am glad of the chance 
curiosity that prompted me 
to pick up your paper. The 
feature that is particularly 
valuable and interesting — 
among several such in News 
& Letters — is the “Letters 
to the Editor” section. This 
section seems to me to au- 
thentically represent the 
feelings, experiences, and at- 
titudes of socially-conscious 
workers, something extreme- 
ly hard to come upon in print. 
(As a matter of fact, N&L is 
the only place where I have 
seen this.) 

I only wish your good lit- 
tle paper would reach more 
people, especially more work- 
ers. I send you a buck-fifty, 
of which $1 is for a year’s 
subscription; 25c is for 
Charles Denby’s pamphlet, 
“Workers Battle Automa- 
tion”; and the last 25c is for 
good luck Mazeltov. 

New Supporter 
Philadelphia 

* * * 


their new national contract 
. . . We will give you fuller 
details if you are interested 
in this struggle. 

M. M. 

Italy 

(Editor’s Note: We felt 
American workers would 
most certainly be interested 
in this struggle. We so in- 
formed our Italian readers, 
and print on p. 1 the article 
they immediately forwarded 
to us.) 

* V * 

Thank you very much for 
the kind suggestions I re- 
quested concerning the pub- 
lication of your MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM. I will make 
evry effort to publish it in 
Japan. I think it is the first 
duty for Japanese anti- 
Stalinist Marxists today. 

Teacher 

* * * Japan 

I was very pleased with the 

Political Letter by Raya 
DunayeVskaya on the Gam- 
bia. Many workers here are 
asking for copies of it. Could 
you please send me 30 copies 
of it? 

Supporter 
The Gambia, Africa 

* * * 

I must apologize for the 
long delay since the last let- 
ter. I feel that our joint 
interest in the emancipa- 
tion of African people will, 
however, keep us in touch, 
and bring us together 
again . . . 

I am sure you will be in- 
terested to know that Raya 
Dunayevksaya’s article on 
the Gambia will be published 
in the coming number of 
“Contemporary Issues” — a 
quarterly which has done 
some signal work in draw- 
ing attention to the goings on 
in a decadent imperialism 
and in the persistent econo- 
mic and cultural imperialism 
which survive the political 
emancipation. 

K.M. 

* * * Scotland 

I am looking forward very 
eagerly to receiving a copy 


It looks, when you read 
the headlines in the papers, 
as if the powers-that-be are 
ready to blow up the world 
any day. But I keep think- 
ing that there may be a war 
right here in this country be- 
fore there’s another war 
against other countries. I 
believe, as a matter of fact, 
that it has started already. 

I do know that nobody is 
going to sell freedom over 
there if we don’t start get- 
ting it right HERE. The’ 
Peace Corps could find a lot 
to do right here without even 
crossing the borders. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* ‘ * 

The other night we had a 
real bad electrical storm, 
and some of the sharpest 
claps of thunder I’ve ever 
heard. It woke me up, and 
I must have had a lot of 
company because the next 
day at work everybody was 
talking about it — and a lot 
of the workers said that they 
were sure the war had 
started. In fact, one guy 
said he got out of bed and 
put his clothes on because 
he didn’t want to die in bed. 

I guess everybody is 
thinking about the possibil- 
ity of war and that it may 
happen any day — or any 
night. It is that real to 
us, and that close. 

Chrysler Welder 
Detroit 


NEW READERS ABROAD 

I am a member of a group 
of Turinese militants . . . 
who have read several copies 
of News & Letters. Only a 
few weeks ago, I also read 
your study on “Workers 
Battle Automatio n.” I 
thought it would be ex- 
tremely useful for us if we 
could receive more or less 
regularly your publications, 
especially those regarding 
the car industry. As you 
probably know, Turin has 
much the character of De- 
troit; the city lives mainly on 
the car industry ... 

On our part we could send 
you any news you might be 
interested in, . regarding the 
workers’ struggles in Italy. 
I believe you must have al- 
ready read or heard of the 
Italian metallurgic workers, 
who are now fighting for 


of MARXISM AND FREE- 
DOM, which my young son 
will be able to translate for 
me. Best wishes. 

Old Friend 
Venezuela 

' * * * 

I now have almost 20 
people — both men and wom- 
en — who have registered to 
be regular readers of News 
& Letters. Would you kindly 
make the necessary arrange- 
ments to send me a regular 
supply of your paper to dis- 
tribute to these people 
monthly? 

New Friend 
s , * * * Nigeria 

(Editor’s Note: A com- 
plete listing of all of our 
literature, as well as a listing 
of the entire series of 40 
Political Letters by Raya 
Dunayevskaya will be sent 
upon request to all readers 
interested.) 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The Automation Battlefield 
And the Philosophical Battles 

Were we even to discount the actual deaths workers claim 
are caused by Automation (1), the decade since its introduction 
would reveal a battlefield strewn with millions of unemployed, 
three full-fledged recessions, and ever shorter periods of pros- 
perity. It has been obvious for some time that an arrested rate 
of economic growth accompanies unemployment. 

RATE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Today’s press (2) carries one glowing report on the coopera- 
tion of French private capitalists with DeGaulle’s State Plan. 
President Kennedy has been so tantalized by West Europe’s 
phenomenal rate of growth that he has sent his chief economic 
advisers to France and other West European countries, es- 
pecially those in the Common Market. The President’s move is 
a rather belated one since “the European miracle” is unwinding 
as an industrial spurt following wartime destruction which is 
now coming to a halt. Were we even to discount countries, like 
Scotland, where the only thing phenomenal is its immense 
army of unemployed,' we would have to consider another report 
emanating from France dealing with unemployment. 

It is true that this one (3) singles out American companies 
for blame. It seems that GM and Remington Rand have fired 
1,000 workers. The French Minister of Industry, Michel Maurice- 
Bokanowskj, attacks the companies for their “anti-social” attitude, 
adding that “it is inexplicable that decisions of retrenchment 
be taken . . . without authorities of, the interested state being 
informed.” . 

Very clearly two elements are here involved. One is the 
State Plan, and the other is Automation. Both are integrally 
connected, not so much with the “flourishing economy” (of 
which the workers would have a different story to tell) as with 
the crisis in automated production: the evergrowing army of 
unemployed and the fluctuating (downward) rate of economic 
growth — an arrested one in the United States against a more 
or less (presently less) expanding one in Europe. 

THE RUSSIAN CONTROVERSY 

An interesting illumination on the present controversy 
over state plan and rate of economic growth can be shed by a 
previous post-war discussion on “equilibrium” in Russia in 
1946-8. The brief interlude between wartime collaboration and 
the cold war saw the publication there of a book by Eugene 
Varga entitled Changes in the Political Economy of Capitalism 
Resulting from the Second World War. 

The thesis of the book can be summed up by the statement 
that the war has revealed that capitalism, as well as “socialism”, 
can plan; and “therefore” an “equilibrium” has been established 
which “excludes” the general crisis. 

As Stalin turned from “peaceful co-existence” with his war- 
time allies to unbridled attack on the United States and its 
Marshall Plan, Varga’s book came under heated attack (4). 
What concerns us here, however, is that one bold economist, 
Maria Natavno-Smith, attempted to use the controversy to make 
Lenin’s conception of state-capitalism the new point of de- 
parture. Needless to say, she too was put in her place. 

“During the war”, Lenin had written, referring, of course, 
to the first world war, “world capitalism took a step forward, 
not only toward concentration in general, but also toward state- 
capitalism in even a greater degree than formerly” (5). 

Everyone suddenly agreed that nothing new had happened — . 
neither the movement from planlessness to plan, nor from 
monopoly production to state capitalism. The year following the 
dispute, however, a new technological stage was reached, in 
Russia as well as in Europe and the United States. It was called 
Automation. 

THE WORKERS’ THOUGHTS, AND MARX’S 

It is here that the philosophical battles began all over again. 
This time, however, they were on an altogether different level. 
For presently a new voice was heard. It was that of the workers. 
The locale too had changed from Russia to the United States, 
and from governmental and academic halls to the mines. Con- 
fronted with Automation, the American workers moved the 
struggle with the capitalists from one concerned over the fruits 
of labor (wages) to one concerned with the kind of labor — the 
degrading division between mental and manual labor which 
had resulted in transforming the worker into nothing more than 
an appendage to a machine (6). 

Not by accident the new attitude toward working appeared 
in all battles of workers with capitalists, whether or not they re- 
volved around Automation, and irrespective of whether these 
struggles took place within a capitalist democracy or against 
Communist totalitarianism. By the time these struggles culmi- 
nated in the Hungarian Revolution, not only had the workers’ 
revolts and workers’ rule assumed a new form — Workers’ Coun- 
cils — but so had its underlying philosophy — Marxist Humanism. 

Furthermore, it was not only dissident Communists like 
Imre Nagy (7) who raised the question of the Humanism of 
Marxism. The question was also being raised in far-off Africa by 
Pan-Africanists who held that, more than “the economics” of 
Marxism, its Humanism was applicable to the problems of the 
underdeveloped economies (8). The one-worldedness of the ques- 
tion demands, however, that, instead of restricting ourselves 
to the early Humanist eassays of the young Marx, we turn to 
the mature Marx’s greatest theoretical work, CAPITAL 
THE PROCESS, THE RESULT, THE VOID 

One of the many dualities in capitalist production that Marx 
traces is that between the process and the result of machine pro- 
duction. The process led from cooperation through manufacture 
to machinery as it became an “automaton.” The result was a 
movement of concentration and centralization of capital till it 
reached its ultimate: “In order to examine the object of our 
investigation in its integrity, free from all disturbing subsidiary 
circumstances, we must , treat the whole world as one nation 
. . .” (9). 

We have not, and, in its capitalistic form, will not reach that 
ultimate form. Nor did Marx expect us to. On the contrary. The 
whole point of making this extreme assumption was to prove 
that, so long as machine remains master, of man. that is how 
long we will be confronted wth the crises of capitalism. They are 
integral to its growth and result in “the general absolute law”— 
the unemployed army and the imminent collapse of the system 
as a whole. 

The capitalist’s sense of values is circumscribed by the fact 
that only one value exists for him — the accumulation of the un- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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FREEDOM RIDER REPORTS 


The Negro and Mississippi 


(From an interview with 

I understand from my 
parents in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, that communication 
is curbed. You can’t get 
around like you normally 
could. The situation in there 
is unlike any anywhere 
else, because as you know, 
Mississippi leads all the 
Southern states in ignor- 
ance. 

However, I knew James 
Meredith at the time we were 
in high school, and even later 
at Jackson College, I feel that 
he is a very strong person, not 
the type who gives in easily, 
and if he can keep the same 
stride now that he’s had for a 
long time, I think he can make 
it. 

The problem that he’s now 
going through is actually the 
problem we go through all the 
time, but it’s not publicised. 
The pressure on the Negro in 
Mississippi is unbearable. As 
long as you cooperate with the 
state law, (and the law is not 
the law that governs the peo- 
ple, it governs only one group 
of people — the Negro) you can 
make it; you’re OK. But if 
you ever want to revolt against 
these laws, then you become an 
enemy to the state, and the 
state imposes all this “sover- 
eignty” on you. 

PRESSURE FELT 
BY ALL NEGROES 

Not only one Negro gets the 
effect of this “sovereignty” but 
all Negroes do. You can get 
thrown out of a job. Thrown 
off your land. If you are in a 
city you might be put out of 
your apartment, or the house. 
Crosses may be burned. If you 
are the main target, the one 
that everybody knows, your 
home may be bombed, and you 
may even be lynched. Any of 
these things is liable to happen 
to you. 

I feel that what has happen- 
ed in Mississippi is not just a 
problem for Mississippi, it is 
a national problem that has 
gone for too long without any 
help from the Federal Govern- 
ment, until the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to come in. I 
thought President Kennedy’s 
stand was a good one, because 
he let Barnett hang himself 
with his own rope. Barnett’s 
state troopers were using the 
issue, and the situation had be- 
come violent. 

There was no “law and 
order’ there, the state troopers 
who are supposed to keep order 
were the ones who were lead- 
ing the mote. Barnett himself 
was the cause of all of this. 
It is 10® years past the time 
when any state can impose its 
“sovereignty.” This is the break- 
ing point. 

Meredith's problem now is 
not different from the one he 
is in all the time. If he goes 
along with Barnett, then he 
would be in the position of 
wanting to be in ‘Ole Miss’ 
when he can’t be there — which 
is almost the same as being 
there now and being guarded 
by Federal Marshalls. He is 
under conditions which may 
mean that he will not get the 
full Impact of the education 
that he should get, but at least 
he has broken the barrier, by 
standing up and not turning 
back on the thing he wants so 
badly. 

Neither whites nor Negroes 
are getting a proper education 
in the South today. The race 
problem builds a psychological 


Joe Ross of Mississippi) 
problem for both races. Neither 
one knows anything about each 
other. There is no social com- 
munication. 

But even if a Negro does 
get an education there, when 
he comes ont and into the 
world of jobs, what can he do 
with it? If he’s lucky he can 
get a teaching job, which 
doesn’t pay him enough, or 
maybe a job in a restaurant for 
$25 a week; this is no salary! 

My mother makes $100 a 
month! You can’t hardly live 
on that. She was very per- 
sistent in education; she was 
smart that way. She finished 
the 8th grade, and she wanted 
to go to high school. People 
asked, “Where will the money 
come from,” since it was such 
a big thing to send a girl to 
school. Yet it was only $2® for 
the whole year. Because her 
father died when she was 
young, and she was a girl, my 
mother wasn't able to go to 
high school. So when we 
went through it, she went right 
along with us — three times. So, 
at last my mother got the ef- 
fect of some type of generalized 
high school training. 

Somehow she struggled 
through and managed to buy a 
home outside of Jackson. Since 
Negroes are not supposed to 
have anything, when they do 
they are “dangerous Negroes.” 
I suppose that my family was 
a “dangerous family.” 

FREEDOM RIDES 
AND COURAGE 

There is so much to be done, 
that sometimes people are 
afraid. For example, I return- 
ed to Jackson during the Free 
dam Rides. But before X went 
on it, I visited my cousin’s 
house. I tried to talk to the 
people about this thing, saying, 
“Let’s do something about this 
problem. This is our city. If 
we don’t speak up now, when 
will we speak up?" 

I asked my cousin for her 
help. Her family was afraid 
that they would be bombed be- 
cause I was there; they even 
ordered me out of the house. 
This is a little unusual, as we 
grew up together. We were 
right in the same community, 
and we were so close we were 
just like brother and sister. 
We had the feeling that we 
were so close that we thought 
we were twins. Now you don’t 
separate like this — it’s unusual. 
While some were committing 
themselves to non-violent ac- 
tion, others were afraid — they 
didn’t know what to do. 

But I think what really gave 
them confidence was when 
those kids went to jail. AU the 
brutality was imposed on them, 
and they accepted it, because 
they had to accept it. I don’t 
really think they accepted it, 
they had to go along with what 
was going on, I would say they 
withstood it. 

. .Then the people in Jaekson 

came to the point of saying, 
“Well, if these kids, who are 
much younger than I am, can 
put themselves in the position 
of losing their lives, then what 
should I do?” This was the 
type of thinking working with- 
in the community. The thought 
that if non-violent tactics can 
help deignify a state and dig- 
nify its people, and can open 
up ways, avenues for improve- 
ment, then what should I do? 

This spread all over the city. 
The determination that it is 
time that we do something now. 
Unless we do something now, 
than we can’t go anywhere. 


Meredith and World 

Detroit — As a Negro, I was 
thrilled to hear that a Negro 
was going to become a student 
at “Ole Miss” for a number of 
reasons. 

Glad to see civil rights move 
more, even on a somewhat small 
scale, and integration move at 
all in Mississippi. Mississippi's 
most loved nick-name is “The 
Lying State.” 

When the good old Demo- 
cratic Governor of Mississippi 
defied the highest court in the 
land, and the President of the 
United States, on one of the 
things we hold so highly, de- 
mocracy, he really killed the 
old saying, “America, the land 
of the free.” 

DEMOCRACY FALTERS 

Barnett gave the outside 
world one more ounce of fact 
proving that the good old 
U.S.A. is not what she proclaims 
to be. It gave Africa, Latin 
America, and the other coun- 
tries the 17. S. is trying to get 
a foot-hold in, another chance 
to say, “How can you tell us 
you can show us the right way 
to freedom in a few years when 
you haven’t been able to do so 
in 100 years in your own coun- 
try?” 

I think that KIs will show 
some of these flag-waving 
Americans who refuse to see 
the light, that they don’t have 
a true democracy. 

I hope that Meredith will be 
able to stay at “Ole Miss” with- 
out protection. That the white 
people of Mississippi will begin 
to see that this is really the be- 
ginning of the end. That what 
we say to other countries about 
the freedom and democracy we 
have here should at last be 
made real, not something ont 
of science fiction! 


'Something From Which You 
Can't Separate Yourself' 


My son is a Freedom] 
Rider now attending a 
Southern University. I 
moved from Georgia to 
Michigan many yearn ago, 
in order to avoid racism. 
For many years I floated on 
as one person who abso- 
lutely would have nothing 
to do with it, one way or 
the other. But it is some- 
thing from which you can- 
not separate yourself. 

I came to Detroit with a de- 
gree in my hand, making me 
capable of some type of pro- 
fessional job, and eliminating 
the need for me to stand in 
many of the lines we encoun- 
ter every day. The greatest dis- 
appointment in my life was 
when my son grew up and 
graduated and told me he want- 
ed to go back South to school. 

I said, “For crying out load, 
WHY?” He said, “Aren’t they 
having Freedom Rides there?” 

I said, “I’m afraid so.” He 
said, “They’re planning some 
sit-ins.” And he went. His 
class turned ont to be the first 
class that sat in. 

The sit-ins were very effec- 
tive, because the next summer 
I chose to go South and go back 
to school myself. The University 
told me to please bring every- 
thing I thought I would need 
because there would be no shop- 
ping downtown. I took every- 
thing I could think of, down to 
a pen and pencil. In fact, I 
paid about $14 for overweight 
luggage on the plane. 

I found great pleasure in the 
small contribution I could make 
by not spending what money I 
had at the stores. Many places 


we simply walked by and re- 
fused to go in. 

ON TO ALBANY 


I spent this past summer in 
Georgia again, and this time I 
decided to go to Albany to see 
if maybe I could help out there. 

During the day the weather 
was about 105 degrees— it was 
very, very hot. I hold both a 
Gulf and a Standard Credit 
Card, and went into a Gulf 
service station. When the at- 
tendant saw the Michigan li- 
cense plates the first thing he 
demanded was, “What do you 
want?” I asked for a glass of 
water first. He said, "You have 
to go elsewhere to get your 
water.” I said, “Thank you. 
Maybe I should write Gulf and 
let them know that you didn’t 
even want to know whether I 
also wanted some gasoline. I 
could even have wanted to go 
to the restroom.” He said, “We 
don’t have any restrooms for 
N 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

We participated in the stand- 
ins, the sit-ins and the pray-ins. 
It was really a wonderful ex- 
perience — for the first two days. 
But I did get very, very sick of 

the word, N . And then 

when I first got back to Michi- 
gan, and was walking by a 
school, I heard a little stu- 
dent remark, “There goes a 
N I had to say to my- 

self, “I feel as though I’m still 
in Albany, and I thought I had 
left.” But I simply raised my 
head and kept on walking. 

I was a person who attempted 
to remove myself from all of 
these things. But you cannot re- 
move yourself— -you are very 
involved in it, no matter where 
you are. 


New Beginnings 


By Eugene Walker 


Who Won Civil War? 


College Courses Distort American History 


This semester I am taking a course in U.S. History^ 
dealing with the period immediately after the Civil War 
to the present day. We are now studying the Recon- 1 
struction Period, and I am simply amazed at the type! 
of history taught in a university course. 


The picture the text book 
gives of the Negro emerging- 
from the Civil War is a quite | 
distorted one. According to the 
text; “The downfall of the Con- 
federacy plunged ail the Ne-j 
groes into freedom — a state of i 
society for which they were al- 
most totally unprepared. As 
slaves, they had looked to 
their masters for food, shelter, 
and protection. As free men 
they had little idea how to pro- 
vide such things for themselves. 
Freedom meant freedom from 
work, and the right to leave 
the plantation at will; that it 
might carry with it responsi- 
bilities few of the Negroes were 
able to understand.” 

Since when does someone 
need to be prepared for free- 
dom? Freedom is not some 
commodity apart from the 
human being; it is the very 
essence of his existence. 

If there is any “preparation” 
for freedom, it is obtained in 
the act of striving to achieve 
that freedom, such as the thou- 
sands of slaves who ran away 
from the South and slavery, 
into the North to become free. 
NEGROES BRING EDUCA- 
TION TO THE SOUTH 

On education the textbook 
is even more misinformed: “The 


Negroes themselves were pa- 
thetically eager for book-learn- 
ing, and flocked into whatever 
schools were provided for them. 
Most of them however, showed 
no great proficiency beyond the 
elementary stages . . This 
statement is a base eulumny. 

No mention is made of the 
fact that Negroes were allow- 
ed no educational activities be- 
fore the Civil War. It was only 
after the Civil War When Ne- 
groes became legislators, that 
THEY initiated free puhlie ed- 
ucation far the first time in the 
South. 

The textbook continues along 
the same vein all the way 
through the Reconstruction 
period. Thus It stressed the cor- 
ruption of the Southern legis- 
lature after the Civil War .de- 
tailing all the various Swindles 
and frauds. 

While I will agree that there 
may have been corruption, can 
this compare with the corrupt- 
ness of a government which 
before and during the Civil 
War kept men in slavery and 
regarded them as three-fifths 
of a man? No corruption can 
compare to that of the Con- 
federacy’s ideological i descend- 


ants who deny Negroes, to this 
day, the right to vote, the right 
to public education, the right 
to hold office — all of the rights 
they did have during the Re- 
construction Period. 

100 YEARS AFTER THE 

EMANCIPATION 

PROCLAMATION 

It is almost exactly 100 years 
since the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was issued “freeing” 
the Negroes. As can be seen 
from the recent events in Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia and elsewhere 
in the South, Negroes are still 
far from having real freedom. 
Even their strivings during and 
after the Civil War have been 
distorted into an unrecogniz- 
able picture. 

At this junction in history, 
when Negroes are in the van- 
guard of the fight to achieve 
a new society, it is imperative 
that a different history of his 
struggle since the Civil War be 
written. 

The National Editorial Board 
of News & Letters at the be- 
ginning of 1963, will issue a 
pamphlet on the “Emancipation 
Proclamatito n — 100 Years 
After.” I believe that with the 
issuance of this pamphlet a 
different view of the Negro 
struggle for freedom will come 
into focus. 
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History and the President 

Who Is Lucius Q. C. Lamar? 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

The Purpose of Education 

The subject of education is a familiar topic in to- 
day’s news. Since Russia’s recent advance in industrial 
technology it appears to have become for us a matter of 
acute national concern bordering on a crisis. 


Presidential advisers must 
have thumbed pages franti- 
cally prior to Mr . Ken- 
nedy’s radio and television 
broadcast, the night of the 
Mississippi University riot, 
desperately trying to find a 
satisfactory white Missis- 
sippian that the President 
could present as exemplary 
of Mississippi manhood. 

NO TALK OF FREEDOM 

Like a magician pulling a rab- 
bit out of a hat, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy came up with the very 
late and all but forgotten, 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar. And in 
choosing Lamar, Kennedy made 
clear he wasn’t speaking to 
Negro Mississippians and mad|e 
clear he wasn’t talking freedom. 
It was Lamar, a Democratic 
1 Senator from Mississippi in the 
1 880’s who was one of the 
strongest supporters of a bill 
to provide a government sub- 
sidy for the Texas-Pacific Bail- 
road which was to be built for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
biggest corporation of its time, 
at taxpayers’ expense, with all 
profits going to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, • 

Lamar was unable to swing 
this, as Kennedy was able to 
swing the Telstar give-away in 
his day. Lamar was always 
c l e a r 1 y the spokesman for 
Northern big business and the 
Southern plantation owners, the 
unsavory alliance that ended 
Reconstruction in the South 
and eventually presided over 
the disfranchisement of the 
Negro and poor white. 

His personal reluctance at 
disenfranchising the Negro was 
solely due to miscalculation at 
assessing the political situation 
in the South. He felt the Ne- 
groes in Mississippi would last- 
ingly align themselves with the 
former slave holders to stem the 
tide of the swelling Populist 
movement (see ad on pamphlet 
on Negro history, page 8) as 
it threatened to engulf the 
former Confederacy and the 
West. His political cohorts in 
the South were in no mood for 
such a risky business. As early 
as 1875 in Mississippi an unholy 
terror was instituted against the 
, freed men to keep them away 
from the polls' and terrorism 
held sway until 1890 when in 
Mississippi the Negro was 
“legally” forbidden tbe vote. So 
much for Kennedy’s champion 
of the Southland. 

If Kennedy had been talking 
of representatives of freedom 
there were ample names from 
which to choose. In Mississippi, 
Hiram R. Revels, a Negro was 
chosen to fill Jefferson Davis’ 
seat in the U. S. Senate. Be- 
tween the years 1868-1883 Mis- 
sissippi was represented in the 
nation’s capital by two Negro 
Senators and one Negro Con- 
gressman. Of 150 members of 
both houses of the State Legis- 
lature in 1871, 45 were Negroes. 
Negroes held various posts in 
the executive of the State Leg- 
islature, from Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor on down. 

It was the Negro legislators 
that introduced the free pub- 
lic education for Negro and 
whites alike that laid the 
basis for Mississippi’s school 
system. 

For their efforts the white 
Mississippi bigots have paid 
back by making martyrs like 
Emmet Till and James Parker. 
A couple of names that stand 
out of the thousands beaten and 
lynched in Mississippi, just for 
living amongst the Philistines. 

But instead of telling of this 
aspect of Mississippi’s history, 
Kennedy mumbled about law 
and moderation and throws road 
blocks in the drive toward a 
new society. In the same man- 
ner Lincoln, a President of 
much greater stature wavered 


when tbe ehoiee between free- 
dom and barbarism had to be 
made. In August of 1862 he 
wrote, “My paramount object in 
this struggle is to save the 
Union and is not to save or 
destroy slavery. If I could save 
the Union without freeing any 
slaves I would do it; and if I 
could do it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone 1 would do 
that. What I do about slavery 
and the coloured race, I do be- 
cause I believe it helps to save 
the Union; and what I forbear, 
I forbear because I do not be- 
! lieve it would help save the 
Union.” 

In s'ark con'rast to Lincoln, 
an illiterate, but self -eman- 


cipated slave spoke for free- 
dom; “God’s ahead of Mas- 
ter Lincoln. God won’t let 
master Lincoln beat the South 
till he does the right thing. 
Master Lincoln, he’s a great 
man and I’m a poor Negro, 
but this poor Negro can tell 
Master Lincoln hew to save 
money and the young men. 
He can do it by setting the 
Negroes free.” 

These are the words of Har- 
riet Tubman, the courageous 
conductor of the underground 
railroad. Just as she spoke as 
part of the general sweep to- 
ward freedom, so Meredith to- 
day speaks in his way. 


Actually, however, we haveA 
been long overdue for a new ‘ 
look at education. In the past 
20 years our population has in- 
creased greatly. There has been 
a mass migration, North and 
West; a continued movement 
from country to city; a greater 
mixing of minorities in the 
making of large urban centers 
and vast new suburbs. At the 
same time there has been no 
overall planning for new schools 
and teachers on a nationwide 
basis. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Since nearly everyone today 
is dependent on medical care, 
it is desirable to look at the 
special field of medical edu- 
cation. The problem is the 
lengthy course of instruction 
and the increasing expense. A 
minimum of 10 years of school- 
ing and hospital work beyond 
high school is required for an 
M.D. degree. For specialization, 
an additional three to five years 
is necessary. This makes the 
average doctor 30 and more 
years of age at the beginning 
of his practice. 

Life has a limited course for 
all of us — even doctors; and the 
average medical student does 
not come from a wealthy home. 

Today, with understanding of 
science, biology, chemistry and 
physics becoming more and 
more a part of our daily life, it 
would seem possible to tele- 
scope and concentrate some of 
the high school, college and 
first year or two of medical 
school. This is being tried in 
two or three medical centers. 

What would be of more prac- 
tical help is the subsidization of 
medical education by the state. 
The average medical school 
(after a period of four years of 
college) costs 1200 and more 
dollars a year. This plus books 
and maintenance imposes a 
heavy load on the family sup- 
porting a medical student. 

In spite of this knowledge, 
the American Medical Associ- 
ation, fearing what it calls “so- 
cialism,” is actively fighting 
government financial support to 
medical students and medical 
schools. 

EDUCATION AND CONTROL 

With education in the past 
chiefly a local problem, con- 
fusion has come from emphasis 
on two aspects— 1. Diminishing 
the heavy tax burden. 2. “Sav- 
ing” America by emphasizing 
patriotism and the three Rs, 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

We are in a world wide move- 
ment toward state capitalism 
and as a nation are being 
pushed in that direction to com- 
pete with the state control in 
Russia. Nuclear development 
and space are technology needs 
total control — not only of fac- 
tories but of the educational 
training of the young. This is 
a must for a state capitalist 


lights the above issues. One 
of the candidates, Rafferty, is 
backed by the Birch society. 
Local control of education may 
be well and good, but not when 
it is associated with a"patriotic” 
basis for what is to be taught 
or with loyalty oaths and sub- 
version lists for the intimida- 
tion of teachers. 

KICKOVER’S 

STRAIGHT-JACKET 

On a nationwide basis another 
voice is being heard. Admiral 
Riekover seeks to save America 
in a way that he believes will 
better meet the challenge of 
Russia. He would adopt the Rus- 
sian emphasis on science and 
technology and, like the Birch- 
ers, eliminate “prgoressive edu- 
cation” and any “frills” which 
emphasize culture and humani- 
ties. He wants more hours and 
more concentration on physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, biology 
and the associated technology, 
and vigorously plugs on radio, 
TV, newspapers, magazines and 
public forms for a complete 
renovation of our educational 
system. He is greatly disturbed 
by the fact that European youth 
are ready to enter college two 
years before American youth. 

Riekover would like to sepa- 
rate early our young people into 
those who learn easily and those 
who do not, thus creating a 
youth elite for special consid- 
eration, advancement, and ulti- 
mate placement. 

NEED HUMAN GOAL 

The challenge of living In 
times of increasing industrial- 
ization — of Automation — cannot 
be met by faster educational 
tempo; by the mechanization of 
our very lives; or by competing 
with capitalist states through 
super capitalism. Certainly we 
need more school buildings, 
more and better qualified teach- 
ers, and a larger output of 
money to meet these needs. 
This is a far better area for 
our taxes than military wea- 
pons. 

The question of local or fed- 
eral control is not primary. 
Light for these muddled and 
seemingly insoluable problems 
can only come when we estab- 
lish a human goal; the creation 
of a society in which men and 
women can function as whole 
individuals — each with his full 
capacities and abilities. It is 
high time to look at the life 
about us with Marxist-Human- 
ist eyes. 

It is clear that looking at 
the subject of education in 
terms of local or federal con- 
trol will only lead into more 
confusion. We must instead fo- 
cus on the individual human 
needs and on human values. 
Without this guiding light, we 
head for a jungle — an arena of 
battle in which men are related 


society. 

In California, the coming No- 
vember election for state su- 
perintendent of education high- 


to one another as parts of a 
machine whose accumulated la- 
bor serves only to divide and 
dehumanize. 
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The Automation Battlefield 
And the Philosophical Battles 

(Continued from Page 5) 

paid hours of labor. The capitalist's knowledge is false because 
he is hemmed in by the fetishism of commodities; that is the 
only ideology that exists for him. This is why also the only 
world that exists for him is the world market, which was both 
a stimulant to, and an outlet of Capitalist production. 

Outside of that the only capitalistic phenomenon that is 
world-wide in scope is war. Far from industrializing the whole 
world, all two world wars succeeded in doing was putting a 
question over the very survival of civilization at the same time 
the shotgun marriage of science and industry, which resulted 
in Automation, put the seal of bankruptcy on its thought. 

THE TODAY-NESS OF MARX 

Marx’s analysis of the inevitable collapse of capitalism flow- 
ed from his perception of “the new passions and the forces” 
imbedded in society — the working class and its aspirations. The 
only way to overcome capitalist contradictions is to begin pro- 
duction anew, on a human foundation, not with man’s subordina- 
tion to machine, but his mastery of it His self-development is 
not just a new “motive force of production.” It is a new human 
dimension. Underlying the today-ness of Marx is this over-riding 
humanism. 

In contradistinction to the today-ness of the past of Marxist- 
Humanism is the obsolescence of bourgeois thought today as it 
seals itself into a capsule far removed from the thought and 
aspiration and voice of the workers. On both sides of the Iron 
Curtain intellectuals stand in awe of Automation: the automatic 
factory that will “free” management from concern with labor; 
the “Artificial Intelligence” (10) which will help government 
solve the problems of economic growth; the science so insulated 
from life’s needs that it can probe outer space. At phenomenal 
cost, both sides are in competition to reach the moon first. 
Neither is interested in releasing a new human dimension. 

The conquest of outer space cannot, however, solve the prob- 
lems of this earth. All our age has added to Marx's prediction of 
capitalist collapse is . the specifics of nuclear holocaust. Until 
the philosophical battle and the factory struggle are joined there 
is no way out of capitalist crisis.Only a new human dimension 
can eliminate the “no exit” sign hanging over our crisis-ridden 
civilization. That human dimension has but one source of life 
and one source of thought. It is the life and thought of labor. 
Therein lies the history of the past and the present. Inherent in 
today is tomorrow. . _ 

FOOT NOTES 

(1) Workers Battle Automation by Charles Denby, (News & Let- 
ters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 25c). 

(2) The syndicated columnist, Marquis Childs, October 3rd. 

(3) Press Associates, Inc., Sept. 23, 1962, is a labor news service. 
This dispatch printed in RWDSU RECORD. 

(4) The stenographic transcript of the Russion discussion was 
published in English by the Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D.C. 

(5) V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol XXX, p. 300. Russian only. 

(6) See the chapter, “Automation and the New Humanism” 
my MARXISM AND FREEDOM. 

<7> IMRE NAGY ON COMMUNISM, (Praeger Publishers, New 
York). 

(8) African Socialism by Leopold Sedar Senghor. (American So- 
ciety for African Culture, New York. ) See also Sekou Toure by 
Aime Cesaire. (Presence Africaine, No. 1, English edition, 1959.) 
Both authors are quoted in my Nationalism Communism, 
Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions. ( News & 
Letters, Detroit 4, Mich., 25c). 

(9) Karl Marx, CAPITAL, Vol. 1, p. 636. 

(10) See the special (March 1962) issue on “Automation” by the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 




FREEDOM RIDERS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 

By Louise Inghram and Mary Hamilton 

. . There was a rally in Jackson the night before 
we went to court It was pouring down rain . . . The 
place holds 1500 people and it was filled to capacity. 
The police were out in force, refused to let anyone 
stand. When the seats were filled the rest of the 
people were made to disperse . . . The Freedom 
Riders were all there. We received a standing ova- 
tion. We sang that night within the borders of Jack- 
son.” 25c 

Order your copy of the Freedom Riders’ stories. 
News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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Mississippian Speaks for Rights 


(Continued from Page 1) 


big battle to make Mississippi 
worthy of the pride the present 
politicians claim she deserves. 
The battle will be long, and 
most victories small and hard. 
The great fear to stand up, the 
great fear to speak and act like 
a man is a tough opponent. 
(Tougher, and more significant, 
incidentally, than the white su- 
premacist.) 

But what ought to be Missis- 
sippi’s backbone will remain in- 
stead of relocating. It will be 
See Page 3 for ad on 


the future teachers who will not 
teach around the truth. It will 
be the future leaders, who will 
lead the people up not away. 
It will be proud, not afraid. 

It will be long after the fed- 
eral marshals have left the Ole 
Miss campus, long after Mere- 
dith has left the campus, even 
after the clear memory of his 
courageous stand has slipped 
the mind, that the real signifi- 
cance of his contribution will 
begin to flower, and it will. 
Mississippi Free Press 


EDITORIAL 

Freedom Here and Now 

(Continued from Page 4) 

vidual courage comes is the self-activity of the great masses. This 
is not just a question of history, although the struggle for free- 
dom began with Negro slave revolts long before the Civil War 
which it finally impelled. This is a question of today, the today 
which began approximately at the time of Meredith’s birth in the 
1930’s when the Negro helped the white workers remold the 
industrial face of the nation through the establishment of the 
CIO, continued through World War II and after to end Jim 
Crow in the United States Air Force which Meredith had joined, 
and came to a climax in the last few years with such conspicuous 
successes as the bus boycott in Montgomery, Ala., and the de- 
segregation of lunch counters in many Southern states, inspiring 
white, as well as Negro, Freedom Riders to fill the jail in 
Jackson, Miss. 

Although Meredith and Meredith alone made the decision to 
apply for entry to the University of Mississippi, the self-activity 
of the Negro people created the spirit of the times, which enabled 
him to walk onto the segregated campus as a symbol of all the 
freedom struggles. 

Over 100 years ago Wendell Phillips recognized that the new 
human dimension given to American history, as well as to his 
own entry into the pages of that history, was the gift of the 
Negro. What was true of the great New England Abolitionists is 
a hundredfold truer of the Freedom Fighters of today, Negro 
and white. At every turning point in American history, this self- 
activity of the Negro also became a point, of departure, for 
world development. Before the Negro American gained so im- 
measurably from the African Revolutions which are presently 
reshaping the map of the world, he helped that emerging world. 

The Negro will not now stop at token-ism, whether thdt be 
in Southern education, Northern employment, or the type of 
voting which puts a man like Kennedy in the White House. As 
one reader wrote NEWS & LETTERS: “If the President moved 
at such tortoise pace in the Mississippi situation when it had 
withheld the electoral vote from him in 1960, can you imagine 
the total paralysis that would have overcome that man if Mis- 
sissippi had cast the decisive electoral vote for him as President?" 
THE AMERICAN IMAGE ABROAD 

World attention was focused on Mississippi. So compelling 
was the drama there that even the spectacular six-orbit space 
flight of Astronaut- Schirra became a secondary matter. President 
Kennedy’s self-induced myopic view of the world, as of American 
history, however, blinded him to the impression he was making. 
As it happens, a Negro worker expressed best what appeared in 
the European press: 

“The government can move thousands of troops in a matter 
of a few hours Under the pretext of fighting Communism. It has 
done this in Laos, in Africa, in Viet Nam as well as in other 
places. Now it threatens to move in on Cuba. But when it is a 
matter of American citizens, and those citizens are Negro, the 
Administration feels paralyzed." 

The Administration accuses the Ross Barnetts of playing into 
the hands of Khrushchev by creating a poor image of America 
abroad. The Barnetts and their ilk did their bit to expose how 
hollow are phrases about freedom and democracy. The President 
with his “go slow” policy made a not very much better show- 
ing. “After all,” a worker told NEWS & LETTERS, “we are in the 
midst of celebrating the 100th anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, No one can possibly call a hundred-year span a 
race with time.” 

Like his Republican predecessor in office, President Ken- 
nedy kept stressing the fact that he was merely executing the 
law of the land because that is his job. The not illogical conclu- 
sion of an attitude that you must obey the law “whether you 
like it or not” — and that is all the President’s appeal to white 
Mississippi amounted to — is the madness which produced a 
Major General Edwin Walker. Yesteryear he commanded the 
troops at Little Rock with just such an admonition. Today he led 
the bigots into wild frenzy and rioting. Surely Nazi Germany has 
not receded into such distant history that anyone can afford to 
ignore the Walker episode and say of fascism, “It cannot happen 
here.” (See p. 8). 

FREEDOM HERE AND NOW 

Fortunately, at the opposite end of the Mississippi spectrum 
stands ,not the President, but the Negro. The very continuity of 
his struggles, both throughout his history and today, in war time 
as in peace time, brings sanity into the development of our 
country. Along with the white worker, he created the CIO. He 
now says he will wait no longer for any man to lead him. Nor 
will he stop short of total freedom HERE and NOW. 

Either that — or you become a prisoner in the magnolia 
jungle. There is no in-between. It is for this reason that we hail 
the action of Meredith and see it as the beginning, not the end, 
of the Negro struggle as well as the struggle of the working 
people as a whole, for a totally new society. If it is on truly 
human foundations, it will not only know no color bar, it will 
know no geographical boundaries. Back in 1831, when the 
LIBERATOR was founded, William Lloyd Garrison chose for its 
banner, “The world is my country.” What was then a wish is 
today a necessity. What was the center of the struggle then — 
the abolition of slavery — now encompasses man’s inhumanity 
to man in all his other dimensions. Short of a new human dimen- 
sion, we will retrogress to the times of those slave revolts. It 
is for this reason we have reproduced, on page 1, the great leader 
of Negro slave revolt, Nat Turner. These are the true traditions 
of the freedom fighters of today, white and Negro. No need for 
eloquence for those abroad. What is needed is freedom HERE, 


Our Life and Times 


In command of the’ segre- 
gationists who caused two 
deaths in Oxford, Miss., in- 
jured hundreds and made a 
public display of mass ignor- 
ance, prejudice and stu- 
pidity, was ex-General Ed- 
win A. Walker. He was ar- 
rested on charges of insur- 
rection and seditious con- 
spiracy and immediately 
committed to a Federal hos- 
pital for mental examina- 
tion. The ex-General claimed 
that the entry of a single 
Negro student into the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi was 
proof of “the conspiracy of 
the crucifixion by antichrist 
conspirators of the Supreme 
Court.” 

The actions of an insane 
individual usually deserve 
only sympathy for his condi- 
tion, but this one was the 


By PETER MALLORY 

'General' Walker 

General put in command of 
troops in Germany by the 
U. S. High Command, was 
removed only after a civilian 
newspaper exposed him as 
the dispenser of the litera- 
ture of the ultra-right John 
Birch Society. After being 
allowed to resign from the 
Army he ran for governor of 
Texas. He finished last, but 
was hailed by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 
This was the man selected 
by the U. S. High Command 
as the man to enforce school 
integration in Little Rock in 
1957. As screwball in Oxford, 
Miss., in 1962, he exerted an 
evil enough influence. The 
most horrifying thought of 
all, however, is what would 
have happened if the civilian 
paper had not exposed this 
madman when he was an 
Army General in command 


of troops in Germany in a 
position to create an inci- 
dent that could set off World 
War III? (See Editorial— 
P. 1.) 

Who is really responsible? 
What will be done with him? 
Sending him to a hospital 
for mental examination 
could very well be a means, 
selected by the Army, of 
committing him to a hospi- 
tal for six months instead of 
the 30 - year sentence he 
would face if found guilty of 
the charges against him. The 
major problem confronting 
the American people in re- 
lation to our “Generals" is, 
what agency protects the 
people from their insanity, 
their “secrecy” under which 
a nuclear war might be 
touched off by another “Gen- 
eral Walker’’? 


El Salvador 

El Salvador, a country 
about the size of Delaware, 
on the west coast of Central 
America, with an average an- 
nual income of less than $200 
a year and whose govern- 
ment falls into the category 
that the State Dept, would 
call a “satellite” if it belong- 
ed to Russia instead of the 
United States, has just insti- 
tuted a set of laws that will, 
be considered the model for 
the “Alliance for Progress” 
if other South American na- 
tions follow. 

After a mere seven hours 
of debate, repressive laws 
were passed which permit 
the “judicial tribunal” to de- 
cide on the validity of evi- 
dence, to accept hearsay evi- 
dence, to punish those who 
in any way disagree with it 
by writing on the walls, ut- 
tering disagreement, organiz- 
ing or encouraging work 
stoppages, spreading public 
fear or exciting public dis- 
order. 

The general public knew 
nothing of President Julio A. 
Rivern’s plans in advance. 
They knew what had hit 
them only when his police 
began picking people up off 
the streets on un-named 
charges. 

If this is an example of 
what President Kennedy 
supports as a prime example 
of his kind of “democracy” 
in South America, then what 
chance does he have to claim 
a difference between those 
methods and those of Cas- 
tro? 

If Castro is to be boycotted 
by international blockade, 
(and we hold no sympathy 
for Castro’s undemocratic, 
Communist methods) then 
by what degree do the 
methods, actions and finan- 
cial support of Kennedy dif- 
fer from that of Castro or 
Khrushchev? How can one 
gain enthusiasm about the 
military dictatorships which 
exist in South America sole- 


ly by American financial aid, 
paid unwillingly by Ameri- 
can workers’ taxes? Workers 
ask, “Why should we be tax- 
ed to support governments 
controlled by capitalists who 
will not tax themselves to 
maintain their dictator- 
ships?” 

* * * 

West New Guinea 

The Dutch have turned 
over West New Guinea to the 
U. N. for an eventual Vote on 
either independence or an- 
nexation to Indonesi^. After 
134 years of Dutch rtjle they 
have not left a singlV Pa- 
puan doctor or lawyer, and 
life in the interior is only a 
step away from stone age 
conditions. 

The Dutch were interested 
only in exploiting the coun- 
try, from which they drew 
countless millions over the 
years. Two thirds of the 17,- 
000 Dutch administrators and 
technical personnel have 
gone home to let things drift 
with no regard for the con- 
sequences. 

What now awaits the peo- 
ple is hard to say. Although 
anything would be an im- 
provement on Dutch im- 
perialism, President Sukar- 
no’s ambivalent role and 
emergency powers to ban 
freedom of speech leaves a 
big question mark over the 
entire issue. 

* * * 


Algei 


sria 

After the longest, bloodiest 
civil war in which a million 
human lives were lost, Al- 
geria is at long last free 
from French imperialism. 
It has served as a beacon 
light for all Freedom Fight- 
ers, and we can only wish it 
speediest success. 

There are clouds on the 
horizon there, however. The 
factional fight between Ben 
Khedda and Bel Bella that 
followed freedom and threat- 
ened to. plunge the country 
into yet further bloodshed 
has ended with Ben Bella 


the victor. He no doubt has 
popular support of the vast 
majority who fought the 
French Government. Yet it 
would be wrong to consider 
that he has as unanimous a 
vote as the 98 per cent turn- 
out and vote would seem to 
signify. For very obviously 
what the Algerian workers 
were voting for is an. end to 
war and a demand to get 
back to work so that the poli- 
tical freedom becomes mean- 
ingful instead of the crip- 
pling unemployment they 
now suffer. 

Not only have the issues 
between the factions been 
kept deliberately confused 
but the relationship between 
the various forces within the 
revolution — the FLN and the 
ANP (the Popular National 
Army) — is likewise’ unclear. 
In the French press the Al- 
gerian workers were quoted 
as saying, “We are hungry 
for stability and peace. 
That’s why we turned out 
so massively at the polls . . . 
Some work and some bread; 
that’s what comes first for 
us today.” 

Outside of pledging con- 
tinuous aid to other coun- 
tries fighting for freedom 
from colonialism, like Portu- 
gal and the Rhodesias, and 
pronouncing that his coun- 
try was “neutral” between 
the nuclear titans — Russia 
and the United States — Ben 
Bella, in his appearance be- 
fore the UN where his coun- 
try became the 109th mem- 
ber, revealed nothing of his 
internal plans. He speaks of 
“socialism” but so do many 
others who nevertheless con- 
sider that they are the rulers 
and that the workers must 
continue to work, only hard- 
er, once fredom is won. The 
question of questions, how- 
ever, is: what happens after 
political freedom is won? 
Will the masses who won this 
freedom at the cost of their 
lives be the basis for the re- 
construction of society op 
new beginnings? We hope so. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

‘It’s Not a Question of Money; 

A Question of Human Survival’ 

We were told by our foreman that beginning next week, we 
will start on a 10-hour day and six-day week. Every worker said 
this was slow murder. Eight hours a day and five days a week, 
at the pace we work in auto today, takes all the life out of 
you. We do not have time to wipe the sweat from our faces. We 
don’t have time to get a drink of water. We are so beat that as 
soon as we get home we are ready to go to bed. 

Every worker was saying: Why is it the company refuses 
to call back those laid-off workers? They began to pressure the 
union for an answer. The union said that the company claimed 
it would cost them too much money, because if these unem- 
ployed workers were rehired, after three months they would 
be entitled to Workmen’s Compensation, and the company would 
have to pay their hospitalization in full. The committeeman did 
not give us the union’s position. He only said that the union 
should ask for triple time when the workers have to work over- 
time, instead of double-time like Reuther is calling for. 

A QUESTION OF HUMAN SURVIVAL 

Another worker said, “There is an old saying that all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy. But the way we have to work 
triple time in eight hours. He said, “What I want is no over- 
time, but this union tells me that if the company schedules it, 
I am forced to work or lose my job. Money doesn’t stop me from 
feeling sick, disgusted, and half -dead from over- work.” 

One worker said, “There is an old saying that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy. But the way we have to work 
with no time off will make us dead men.” 

THE WEAR AND TEAR ON MUSCLE AND MIND 

Many workers in this plant are arc welders. This type of 
work on a production line puts a strain on your eyes and nerves. 
You have to look directly into a flame where it is melting steel 
together. The dark glasses make it hard to see, but a worker 
must have them to protect his eyes. He never has a fraction 
of a second to look any other way but directly into this blaze 
of running metals. After eight hours his eyes feel tight and in 
need of some rest, some relaxation. Several weeks ago, one 
worker I know went to the company eye specialist to have his 
eyes examined. The doctor told him he had good eyes for his 
age, but they were out of focus. “Many welders have this trouble,” 
he said. 

It is more than your eyes getting out of focus. This constant 
wear and tear on human muscles and bones; this awakening 
every morning with the dread of the alarm clock notifying you 
that it is time to get out of bed; this same feeling when you 
get into the plant and hear the sound of the last whistle telling 
you that you have a few short minutes to get on your job; it is 
all this. 

For the first two hours you go at top speed, then you have 
12 minutes to wash your hands, eat a sandwich, use the toilet 
and smoke a cigarette. It’s a joke. You can’t do it all in 12 
minutes, but it is all the time you have. After this, you work 
three hours, then hav e 30 minutes to eat lunch and get all the 
rest you can. These are the things that make life so inhuman 
on a production line for eight hours. To add more to it is enough 
to wreck a human mind. 

THE UNION IS NOT CONCERNED 

The union leaders do not have to work. They are all fixed 
financially. We have produced enough profits so that this does 
not concern them. It is only when we try to do something about 
these conditions that they become concerned. Their concern, 
even then, is from the point of the company; that is, workers 
are interfering with production. When we had a union and a 
contract, the company would beg workers to work over-time. 
The workers would refuse. The union would call those who re- 
fused good trade-unionists. Those who worked would be called 
“hungry.” Today we are tied up in a contract that does not 
allow us to refuse overtime work. And if we do refuse, the 
union says they cannot do a thing for us if we are fired. 

I want to feel like a human being that has good health. I 
want to be able to be active in some other things after I am 
finished with a day’s work in this place. 

THOUSANDS OF WORKERS WAITING TO UNITE 

The union has sold us out to the company in such a way 
that it is hard to see a way out. But there has to be a way, and 
the workers will have to find it. This contract is what binds us 
to the company. It was a long-thought-out thing. No meeting is 
ever called to hear what workers will say about their problems. 
No grievances ar e ever processed. The shop stewards write them 
up, and discuss them in the shop, but they all go to the “fourth 
step”;- that is, they leave the shop and go to the company and 
union officials. They are never settled at the shop level, and once 
they go to the fourth step it is the last the workers will ever 
hear of them. Some workers believe this mad rush by the com- 
panies is in preparation for war. 

Many workers are saying we must find a way out before 
we are all dead workers. Whatever that way is, there are thou- 
sands and thousands of workers waiting to unite in a struggle 
together for a new way of life and new working conditions. 
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V oters Repudiate Right-Wingers 

For the first time since 1934, when Roosevelt’s Administration was mired in 
the depths of the Depression, the “in” party, far from suffering the usual loss of 
power, gained new and more liberal faces as a record turn-out of voters in a non- 
Presidential election swarmed to the polls. The defeat of Richard Nixon in Cali- 
fornia brings to an end the chapter of ambitious right-wing Republicans who tried 
to use “the soft on Communism issue” as the road to power. It worked temporarily 
in the heyday of the infamous McCarthy period — but in a few years killed McCarthy. 
For Nixon, who is so out of step with the times that he tried to give new life to 
that rotten corpse by continuing in his footsteps, it only made him go down to 
defeat as decisively as the open Birchers did. 

— @ The decisive defeat of Senator 

Homer Capehart of Indiana, who 



EDITORIAL 


Kennedy and Khrushchev Bring 
the World Close to the 
Point of No Return 

The world held its breath this October 22nd as President 
Kennedy confronted the other nuclear giant with the announce- 
ment that he had proof of the existence of missile bases in Cuba, 
and declaration that “it shall be the policy of this nation to regard 
any nuclear missile launched from Cuba against any nation in 
the Western Hemisphere as an attack by the Soviet Union on the 
United States requiring a full retaliatory response on the Soviet 
Union . . .” 

NUCLEAR MISSILES IN HANDS OF “RUSSIAN OFFICERS” 

So well did the other brinkmanship master — Nikita Khrush- 
chev — understand this framework in which Mr. Kennedy, as 
Commander-in-Chief, announced a blockade of Cuba as an ‘‘initial 
step,” that he immediately stepped half-way back, then proposed 
a swap of missile bases — Russia will give up the Cuban one if. the 
United States gives up the one in Turkey — ,and finally agreed 
unilaterally to dismantle the Cuban bases under UN inspection. 
At no point had Russia consulted Cuba. On the contrary, the 
latter’s satellite status had been made painfully clear before 
those 7 fateful days drew to a conclusion, as Khrushchev assured 
Kennedy that he need not worry about any misuse of the missiles 
since these were not in the hands of Cubans, but in those of 
“Russian officers.” 

THE CUBAN PEOPLE 

Nobody, especially not the Cuban people, was interested in 
gaining admission to the exclusive, murderous nuclear club, 
though Fidel Castro went on TV to declare; “We must learn to 
live in the age into which we were born.” Fidel Castro is now 
trying to regain the attention of freedom fighters by demanding 
the evacuation of the Guantanamo Base as price for allowing a 
UN inspection team to witness the dismantling of missiles. This 
cannot hide the tragedy of the Cuban Revolution which had been 
diverted from its independent and humanist foundation into the 
Russian-Chinese totalitarian orbit (TWO WORLDS p. 5). 

OPPOSITION TO WAR MUST BE NO WHITEWASH 

Nevertheless it is not Castro, but Kennedy and Khrushchev, 
who have brought the world close to the point of no return. The 
opposition to war must therefore begin with opposition to BOTH 
nuclear titans who have shown their readiness to thrust man- 
kind into the nuclear holocaust. 

Of necessity, this demands that genuine opponents of im- 
perialistic wars do not fall into the trap of arguing on the basis 
of who is the “aggressor” for thereby you are taking the class 
enemy’s grounds of argument and, depending on whether you live 
on United States or non-U. S. soil, “proving,” on the one side, 
that Khrushchev started it with the transportation of missiles to 
a new base, or, on the other side, that Kennedy started it with 
the blockade. It ought to be obvious even to the blind, that this 
is but another route to nuclear holocaust. 

On the part of the Trotskyist apologists for Russian-Chinese 
Communism, this becomes all too obvious. “President Kennedy’s 
(Continued on Page 4) 


was the first to make Cuba into 
an issue and who persisted 
after the blockade in demand- 
ing even more direct and peril- 
ous- U. S. intervention, shows 
that even in the shadow of nu- 
clear holocaust the American 
people kept their heads and saw 
to it that the hysteria did not 
develop into outright war or in- 
vasion of Cuba. 

OUT-LIBERAL DEMS 

It is true that there were also 
some Republican victories in 
the gubernatorial elections. In 
every single case, however, the 
governor’s chairs won by the 
Republicans were won by can- 
didates who tried to out-liberal 
their Democratic opponents. 
This went far beyond the matter 
of “ins” and “outs.” 

A recurring theme of Repub- 
licans George Romney in Michi- 
gan, William Scranton in Penn- 
sylvania, and James Rhodes in 
Ohio, was that of the economic 
plight of the state and the need 
to create more jobs for the un- 
employed. They added to this 
plank that of taxation reform, 
pledging to reduce the heavy 
tax burdens of the people. The 
avowed liberal GOP governor 
of New York, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, was re-elected; yet his 
margin of victory was less than 
a half-million votes, or about 
half of what pre-election poll- 
sters predicted. 

The only truly new achieve- 
ment of the real Republican 
Party was recorded in the South. 
There, the Republican victories 
were realized because those 
GOP candidates that won cam- 
paigned on platforms that were 
even more reactionary than 
those of their Democratic op- 
ponents. 

A hard fact is that, in large 
measure, the Workers were com- 
pelled to choose between the 
two capitalistic parties because 
most of those pacifists and so- 
cialists who were entered in 
various races, ran as if they 
were choosing sides between the 
two nuclear giants instead of 
standing both on an independent 
class road and for a total re- 
organization of society. It is 
necessary, therefore, to look at 
the election results within the 
context of the situation pro- 
duced over the Cuban crisis. 
BLOCKADE TIMING 

President John F. Kennedy’s 
proclamation of the blockade 
of Cuba, which hurled the chal- 
lenge directly into the face of 
Nikita Khrushchev, transformed 
the election campaign from 
merely a question dealing with 
the “ins” and “outs” into a 
question of possible nuclear 
holocaust. While there is no 
doubt that this master of tim- 
ing certainly had his fingers on 
the pulse of the electorate when 
he chose his moment to pro- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Italian Union Leaders Behead Workers 9 
Movement with Separate Negotiations 


Ford Workers in England 
Strike Against Speed-Up 


therefore, obtained a truce with 
the unions. 

The same truce, now reached 
at Fiats, will be effected on the 
national level when the steel- 
worker’s contract will be sign- 
ed, practically along the same 
lines as the Fiat agreement on 
wages and regulations. 
POLITICAL ANGLE 

The strike of the Italian 
metalworkers must also be con- 
sidered from the political angle. 
Italian capitalism is now pass- 
ing through a difficult stage in 
its development toward capital- 
istic planning, which will bring 
Italy to the level of the other 
European countries. 

Today, capitalism not only 
wants to reach social peace in- 
side the factories, but also 
wants to absorb all workers’ or- 
ganizations, parties and unions 
into the bourgeois state through 
the “centre-left” policy. It 
wants to avoid any risk and con- 
tinue its development without 
interruptions, within Italy and 
outside. 

The workers’ struggles, and 
particularly those of the steel- 
workers, might produce a crisis 
in these plans of development 
by trying to establish a real 
workers’ power inside the fac- 
tory, and by interrupting the 
growth of the key sectors of the 
Italian economy with their wage 
claims. The issue at stake is 
therefore political. 

It must be reaffirmed that the 
limitations set by the trade 
union Leadership through nego- 
tiating separate contracts plus a 
two-year no-strike pledge has 
helped the most advanced capi- 
talists greatly by permitting 
them to continue peacefully 
their process of accumulation 
and growth, and the so-called 
“workers” organizations have 
given powerful aid to the capi- 
talistic plans by preventing the 
movement from turning into a 
revolutionary one. 


London, England; — A 
strike over speed-up occur- 
red at the Ford PTA Build- 
ing on Oct. 14. The bulk of 
the other men in the other 
departments support the 
strike. 

The arrogant way in which 
Ford management abuses its 
position and power is made 
even worse by the “Big Bro- 
ther” system of “Detroit H.Q.” 
That is, the placing of an 
American Head Office repre- 
sentative in each department to 
keep the supervisors on their 
toes and to start trouble. 

It is unfortunate that these 
young men from Detroit can- 
not understand that the aver- 
age British worker, who, hav- 
ing suffered and bled so much 
to defend freedom 20 years or 
so ago, is not going to be en- 
slaved so easily as Ford may 
hope. He will certainly not al- 
low his democratically elected 
shop stewards, chosen by the 
workers from the workers to 
act and speak for them, to be 
victimized or intimidated by 
jumped-up little dictators. 

The following is the state- 
ment of the Ford P.T.A. shop 
stewards committee on events 
leading to the strike: 

• . 

On Tuesday, Oct. 16, the 
Company intimated that they 
were going to reduce the labour 
force on the “dassic” Trim 
Lines, Door Glass Section from 
nine to eight men without any 
reduction in the speed of the 
work. i'i ' 

The members continued to 
work normally and they found 
it was impossible to hold their 
station on the line. 

WORKERS STRIKE 

On Wednesday, Oct. 17, sup- 
ervision took out three of the 
eight men and replaced them 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

A Man’s Love of Farming 


Turin, Italy — In our last 
article, printed by News & 
Letters in its October issue, 
we gave you our view of 
the Italian Metalworkers’ 
struggle, and we made a 
few anticipations which 
have now been fully con- 
firmed. 

At Fiats, an agreement 
for a separate contract was 
reached on October 4, after 
nearly one month of ne- 
gotiations. The trade unions 
present this agreement as a 
great victory for the work- 
i n g-c lass movement. The 
truth is that it has been a 
great victory of Italian 
capitalism, because it pro- 
duced a new crack in the 
Italian, and particularly in 
the Turinese, working class. 

The Fiat workers had not 
been on strike for the last ten 
years, and the theorists of new 
capitalism already considered 
them as “integrated” in the 
capitalistic system. But when 
the 100,000 Fiat workers came 
out on strike, all these theories 
on new capitalism were shatter- 
ed; and class unity was re-estab- 
lished between the Fiat workers 
and those of the other firms. 
SEPARATE CONTRACT 

By cutting the Fiat shops out 
of the general struggle of the 
Italian metalworkers, the 
unions, with the separate Fiat 
contract, have played directly 
into the hands of the big capit- 
alists and thus “encaged” the 
national struggle. In Turin, in 
fact, the workers from other 
factories said, “Now that the 
Fiat shops have been with- 
drawn from the struggle, there 
is no more sense in our con- 
tinuing the strike.” And so the 
national strike has gone on los- 
ing its strength, while distrust 
and demoralization has increas- 
ed amongst the workers. 

Immediately after Fiats Oli- 
vetti also reached a separate i 
agreement, and another "pilot 
firm” of Italian capitalism was I 
withdrawn from the national { 
struggle. In the following days 
an increasing number of sepa- 
rate contracts were signed in 
small and middle-sized fac- 
tories, which have completely 
broken a great struggle by dis- ! 
persing a great river into so 
many small streams. 

And finally, while we are 
writing, the national contract is 
about to be signed by the orga- 
nization of the workers and ! 
those of the industrialists on a | 
basis far lower than the de- 
mands initially advanced by the 
trade unions in May. 

THE FIAT AGREEMENT 

Let’s now examine in detail 
the separate contract signed at 
Fiats. The workers of this fac- 
tory went on strike because they 
wished to put an end to the 
owner’s despotism inside the 
shops to the complete subjec- 
tion of the worker to the needs 
of capitalistic production, and to 
an overhearing and dictatorial 
regime. Practically, what the 
working class wanted at Fiats 
was to establish its own power, 
opposed to that of the owner 
with regard to these four prob- 
lems: 

1. Production speed. 2. Con- 
ditions along the lines (that is, 
the number of workers who 
ought to be employed on any 
one line). 3. Length of work 
week. 4. Classifications. 

Regarding these problems, 
neither the workers, the shop 
stewards nor the unions have 
real power. And the agreement 
of Oct. 4 doesn’t change any- 
thing here. The management 
only promised it would commu- 
nicate the systems by which it 
would fix working speed and 
classifications — but only as in- 
formation, without the unions 


having the right to discuss 
them. 

The greatest concession 
granted by management was to 
let the worker who should have 
a dispute not only protest to 
the foreman and to the shop 
steward, as it was before, but 
also to bring his claim to the 
union. But the whole affair 
takes such a long time and is 
so useless that no worker will 
ever try to protest. 

WAGE RAISE EQUALS 
SPEED-UP 

Fiat management also grant- 
ed a wage raise of about 12 per 
cent, but this had already been 
agreed with the UIL union in 
July. At any rate, the workers 
aren’t really interested in this 
raise of wages, because they 
know that management will im- 
mediately balance It with a 
speed-up in production. 

While management agreed on 
the three weeks summer holi- 
days, it hasn’t granted anything 
on the length of the work-week. 
On the contrary, it repeated 
that the work-week will depend 
only on the firm’s production 
needs. 

The reason is obvious. At the 
moment. Fiats must produce to 
the’ maximum of its productive 
capacity, and so the work-week 
goes from 44 to 48 hours, ac- 
cording to the seasons. The 
management must face the in- 
creasing foreign competition 
which is attempting to win the 
Italian market that can still 
absorb a very high number of 
cars (in Italy there is only 
about one car for each 17 citi- 
zens). But in a few years time, 
Fiats may have to reduce its 
production (which is now about 
3,000 cars a day), and so it 
doesn’t wish to tie the work- 
week with any agreement. 

Nothing was done regarding 
classifications, either. This de- 
mand was very inportant for 
the workers, because over 70 
per cent of them are classified 
as 3rd class (skilled laborer), 
and yet nothing has been grant- 
ed. 

The unions have boasted of 
a great victory because of the 1 
clauses of the agreement ^relat- 
ing to the new rules for the 
relations between management 
and unions, under which man- 
agement recognizes the unions 
as the worker’s official mouth- 
pieces within the shops and not 
only at the national level. 
UNIONS OUT OF FACTORY 

But what does this mean in 
practice? At Fiats the unions 
are not inside the work shops, 
because the members of the 
various unions are ridiculous- 
ly few (about 20 per cent) in 
respect to the total number of 
workers. Therefore, the unions 
are, practically, a bureauractic 
organization outside the fac- 
tories. 

The final object of Fiat man- 
agement is to "integrate’’ those 
shop stewards or rank-and-file 
militants, who have most distin- 
guished themselves during the 
strikes, into the firm’s own 
bureaucracy by according them 
some small grants. 

Management further promis- 
ed to deduct the union fees 
directly from the workers’ 
wages. The result of this will be 
that no one will join any unions 
but those of the owner’s, the 
UIL (Unions Italiana del La- 
voro) and LID (Liberi Lavora- 
tori Democratici), for fear of 
reprisal by management if they 
indicate some other union for 
their deduction. 

Fiats got what it wanted: so- 
cial peace in the factory and the 
end of a strike which was ex- 
tremely damaging, with each 
strike day costing the company 
a great deal of money. In addi- 
tion, the unions pledge them- 
selves not to make further de- 
mands for the next two years, 
except the actual application of 
the contract. Management has, 


The recent holding action by ■ 
the small farmers in an at- 
tempt to have something to 
say about the sale of their 
fruits of labor seems to have 
been unsuccessful. They had to 
return to their homes to work 
the same as before, from sun | 
up to sun down. 

A recent issue of News & 
Letters (Vol. 7., No. 8) reported | 
on the holding action of these 
farmers. In that same issue I 
wrote a letter about a young 
couple 1 met recently and I 
think the facts of how this 
couple are forced to live bear 
repeating. 

WHAT PRICE FARMING 

They are a young couple, in 
their late 20’s, they have one 
child. The husband works their 
80 acres of farmland and 20 
acres on another farm. Where 
his wife used to help him with 
the animals this past year 
he had to care for over a 
hundred head of hogs and I 
don’t know how many cattle by 
himself. For this farm they 
have bought a ¥4000 tractor 
and two trucks. They have an 
old farm house that needs re- 
pairs on the roof outside and 
the floors inside. They owe on 
the tractors, the trucks and the 
farm. 

As farms go this may be 
considered to be a pretty good 
one considering the equip- 
ment, I don’t know. I do 
know, however, that this man 
loves farming, was brought up 
on a farm and his desire in life 
is to work the land and to work 
a farm and to take care of him- 
self and his family. But since 


this is not one of those gigantic 
farm factories it is virtually im- 
possible for him to do so. 

HIS “OTHER” JOB 

Every morning, after his 
chores, this farmer drives over 
fifteen miles one way to Flint 
to work in an auto factory. And 
when his eight hour shift is 
over he drives 15 miles back 
home to work his farm. He does 
this in order to pay for the 
farm. 

His wife described the condi- 
tions of work, the continuous 
speed-up and the hatred her 
husband has for the way he 
must work in the factory. He is 
the type of man that is loved by 
his fellow workers and is about 
the kindest, most generous soft 
spoken human being I have ever 
met. 

Yet each day this man who 
wants to be a farmer is forced 
with his fellow workers to enter 
this automobile factory with its 
Automation to try and make 
ends meet. He does this in a 
society that gloats that everyone 
has the right to choose the kind 
of work he wants if only he has 
initiative. 

IT’S UP TO YOU, 

SO THEY SAY 

Every day this couple sees 
that the farm is not paying for 
itself and they wonder if they 
will ever make it. Since his 
wife could no longer help with 
the animals he did all the work 
himself and needless to say you 
cannot work 24 hours a day 
without it taking its toll. He 
has been sick practically the 
year round but continually 
works both jobs. What more 
initiative does one need? 


with three other operators. 
Their reason given for doing 
this was that the three men 
concerned were not cooperat- 
ing. The section stopped work 
in protest at 8:40 a.m. but they 
resumed at 8:50 a.m. when the 
three men were returned, and 
they continued working on this 
basis. 

The Convener was then in- 
formed that the three men were 
again to be changed, and this 
was done despite the Conven- 
er’s protest. The section again 
stopped work, but then resum- 
ed work on the recommenda- 
tion of the stewards, with the 
three men exchanged, but the 
original three kept in the vicin- 
ity. 

The Company delayed dis- 
cussion for one hour, and then 
intimated that the eight men 
were still drifting down the 
line, even though the three had 
been replaced. They then in- 
formed the stewards that if the 
men drifted down the line they 
would stop the line and send 
them home. 

The stewards claimed that 
this cut across the idea of giv- 
ing the job a fair trial and 
amounted to the Company say- 
ing: “Give the job a trial and 
if you can’t do it we will stop 
the line.” 

COMPANY REFUSALS 

The stewards then again 
asked for the original three 
men to be put back as the re- 
placements proved that they 
couldn’t hold the job. This was 
refused. At this stage the 
stewards then asked for the 
three men to be replaced and 
the job to run without any 
threat of sending people home, 
or stopping the job, until the 
District Officials were brought 
in. This was also refused. 

All this was reported back 
in the normal way to the mem- 
bers by the four stewards of 
the area concerned, and the 
members supported the policy 
which the stewards had put to 
the Company. This report-back 
lasted from 12:55 p.m. till 1:10 
p.m. and as the lunch hour is 
from 12:30 to 1:15 p.m. this dis- 
counts all the false reports that 
this report-back took place dur- 
ing working hours. 

FIRE STEWARD 

After lunch the job ran 
normally with the three men in 
the vicinity. At 4:30 p.m. the 
Convener and Brother Francis, 
one of the four stewards in- 
volved, were sent for by the 
Plant Manager, and Brother 
Francis was then sacked on the 
spot for holding a meeting. The 
Convener protested that Bro- 
ther Francis had only reported 
back on negotiations. He ask- 
ed for discussion and for the 
dismissal to be withdrawn. This 
was refused. 

. . . AND WORKERS 
WALK OUT 

As a result of this, the mem- 
bers who were stilL at work 
walked out on the day shift. 
The night shift also had a num- 
ber of walkouts and the shift 
didn’t work. A mass meeting 
of the day shift was called at 
8:30 a.m. on Thursday, Oct. 18, 
and. voted unanimously to stay 
out until Brother Francis was 
re-instated. 

This is the position to date 
and we are asking for full sup- 
port for the policy that Brother 
Francis must be re-instated be- 
fore there is a resumption of 
work. Many departments in 
the Body Plant have since stop- 
ped work in sympathy and will 
be making their own discus* 
sions on this victimization. 
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Then And Now 


Working-Class Fighter Born 
Debating for Closed Shop 


On the Line 


Chrysler Offensive Is On Against Women 


By The Old-Timer 

Either in the latter part 
of the year 1920 or the 
early part of 1921 I got a 
job in the Post Office at 
Denver, Colo., as substitute 
clerk. As I was attending 
the University of Denver at 
the time, looking forward 
to becoming a lawyer, the 
problem of earning my way 
exacted from me the hours 
that the average student 
puts in for athletic, social 
activity, and extra curric- 
ular monkey business. I 
had no time for anything 
save study and work, and 
paid little attention to any- 
thing else. 

But shortly after I had 
started work, I was approached 
one evening as the shifts were 
changing by Joe Howard, then 
president of Local 339 of the 
National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, to join the union. 
I joined. 

PICKED AS DEBATER 

I am not sure that I attended 
any meetings of the union after 
that until after the day I de- 
bated the closed shop under 
the auspices of the Christian 
Endeavor Society of the Central 
Christian Church in Denver. 
But anyhow, it was not the 
signing of the application card 
and the payment of dues that 
made a union activist out of me; 
it was the debate that started 
the ball rolling in that direc- 
ion. 

On the day of the debate 
the room was filled. The inter- 
est was positive. Feelings were 
running very high. 1 was the 
first speaker, speaking for the 
affirmative, whenever I uttered 
the word dosed shop or made 
a point for the closed shop, I 
was cheered by the unionists 
and jeered by the non-unionists. 


IN CUBA 

Revolutionaries 
are Persecuted 

Persecution of liberta rian 
Syndicalists in Cuba by the 
Castro-Communist Government 
continues. Many are in prison, 
some sentenced to long years of 
forced labour, among them Pla- 
cido Mendez, transport worker, 
12 years; Alberto Garcia, clinic 
employee and ex-General Sec- 
retary of the Federation of 
Medical Workers, 30 years; 
Joaquin Aubi, of the Spanish 
libertarian movement, 30 years. 

Among those detained who 
have not yet been tried are Luis 
Miguel Linsuain, catering work- 
er, ex-lieutenant of Castro’s reb- 
el forces and former General 
Secretary of the Eastern Pro- 
vince Federation of Catering 
Workers, under detention for 
more than six months; Antonio 
Dagas, film worker, Spanish li- 
bertarian militant and assistant 
secretary of the CNT group in 
Cuba, detained for about a year; 
Jose Cena, worker at the "La 
Polar” bar and lecturer at Vi- 
bora Institute, arrested last 
July and now in La Cabana jail; 
and Sandalio Torres, peasant and 
building worker, arrested five 
months ago and several times 
threatened with imminent exe- 
cution by. firing squad in the 
Pinar del Bio prison. 

All are lifelong militants, 
whose only crime is loyalty to 
their revolutionary ideas. 

* * * 

Reprinted from “World La- 
bour News”, English Paper of 
the International Working Men’s 
Association, March-April, 1962. 


The same was true in reverse 
during the speeches for the 
negative. 

Some of the responses from 
the audience were totally lack- 
ing in solemnity and piety 
usually prevalent in a church 
building and a church-going 
audience. In fact, profanity 
characterized the expressions 
of some who were too deeply 
aroused. At the time, the rail- 
way shopmen were on strike 
for the closed shop, making 
this a timely issue, and workers 
in general were uniting, picket- 
ing and fighting. 

It has now been forty years 
since that debate took place 
and I do not even remember 
the names of the other partici- 
pants, much less the remarks 
made and the words spoken. I 
do remember that I was very 
cautious when it came to de- 
fining the closed shop, to dis- 
tinguish between it and the 
check-off system, and more 
than anything else, to distin- 
guish between what the work- 
ing men were fighting for in 
the name of the closed shop 
from numerous false, mislead- 
ing, and confusing definitions 
that circulated in the public 
press at the time. 

Clarity was my aim. To give 
a clear, dean, honest presenta- 
tion of the facts was my goal. 

The enthusiastic reception 
of the audience lifted me way 
up and beyond the ruts of 
daily routine I had traveled 
up to that time. I witnessed. 

I experienced. I throbbed to 
a new level of culture. The 
labor movement began, mov- 
ing me too. 

Among many others who 
came over to congratulate me 
after the debate were Joe 
Howard, Mike Cannon, Jimmie 
Costello and other officers of 
my local union. Joe said, "We 
need your help in the local now, 
wouldn’t you be able to spend 
at least some time at making 
the Denver Post Office a closed 
shop?” 

1 said that I would be very 
happy to do what I could. 

The drive to make the Den- 
ver Post Office a 100% union 
shop was accomplished. A ban- 
quet to celebrate the occasion 
was arranged. Being one of the 
honored organizers I was in- 
vited to speak. The higher-ups 
expected a sort of sales talk 
when it came my turn to re- 
ceive and spread the glories of 
victory. 

But instead I used the occa- 
sion to present a carefully writ- 
ten speech entitled "The Vicis- 
situdes of Substituting.” 

The supervisors, too, had a 
get-together the same night and 
they urged through their 
spokesman, Billy Allen, an as- 
sistant superintendent of mails, 
that I deliver my speech at 
their meeting too. 

I hesitated for a while, 
knowing that it would take a 
lot of brass on my part to 
look my bosses squarely in 
the faee while blasting them 
as the “watch dogs” of effi- 
ciency; but then didn’t it take 
a lot of brass on their part to 
ask for it? 

So I delivered it, sparing no 
one, witholding nothing. I func- 
tioned open and above board in 
the Denver Post Office in all 
my activities, and my activities 
became numerous, leading to 
cooperative banking, articles in 
the union’s national publication, 
The Postal Worker, and activi- 
ties outside the postal clerk’s 
umion, including Sacco and 
Vanzetti protest activities and 
the Colorado miners’ strike. 


(Editor’s Note; With this 
issue, we begin a new column, 
“On The Line,” which deals 
with conditions in the shop, 
and is written by a production 
worker. 

Detroit — Chrysler Cor- 
poration has started an of- 
fensive against the women 
workers at the Chrysler 
Highland Park plant. The 
company aims to get its 
work force prepared for 
“combat” duty on the pro- 
duction line when work on 
the government truck con- 
tract starts in December. 

There are probably more 
women workers at Chrysler’s 
than at any of the other major 
auto corporations. Many of them 

Independent 
Road Denied 
to Workers 

Detroit — One of the leaders 
in our shop was scolding some 
.of the workers because they 
said they didn’t think they were 
going to bother to vote in the 
Nov. 6 elections. The Union 
leader said that if he had his 
way he would force all work- 
ing people to register and vote. 
One of the workers told him 
I that when we can say what it 
j means to us when we vote for 
someone, then nobody will have 
to force us to vote; it would 
take force to keep us away 
from the polls. 

NEED LAW ENFORCED 

Some politicians have been 
saying that if the Negroes vote 
in the North, it will help the 
Negroes in the South; that 
Negroes in the South are 
getting killed in order to vote, 
while the Negroes in the North 
have this freedom and yet many 
of them still don’t exercise it. 
I feel that there are all kinds 
of laws on the books which 
are supposed to protect the in- 
dividual’s right to vote, and 
that what the Negroes in the 
South need is for these federal 
laws to simply be enforced. If 
every Negro of voting age 
North of the Mason-Dixon line 
registered and voted, Negroes 
in the Southern states would 
still be disfranchised. 

Those who are struggling and 
dying in order to vote in the 
South are doing so because they 
want the freedom to vote. You 
would see the same thing hap- 
pen in the North if you tried 
to take away the freedom the 
Negroes have here. Whether 
a man exercises it or not, he 
still will fight for the right to 
vote. 

NO REAL CHOICE 

Many workers feel that even 
though they vote year after 
year for some politician there 
is never a change in their own 
daily lives. In the things that 
affect workers most — their 
conditions of work — things get 
worse day by day. Campaign 
promises sound good, but we 
don’t see any real solutions to 
our problems coming from 
either the Republican or the 
Democrats. 

What it boils down to is a 
question of voting for the lesser 
of two evils, and in that ease 
most workers choose the Demo- 
cratic Party. But as one worker 
I know put it: “This is the 
way I’ve been voting all my 
life, not because I choose it, but 
because it has just eome out 
that way. I am saying now that 
I am tired of voting for the 
lesser of two evils. I want to 
vote for something that will 
really change the way I have to 
live.” 


have 18-years seniority or more 
dating back to the World War 
II period when there was a 
great influx of women into the 
plants. Most of these women are 
not old enough to retire, and 
are too young to be out of work 
and keep any decent standard 
of living. 

This assault on the women 
workers is being 
systematically by 
doctors, and a work ceding sys- 
tem. And the essential factor 
which enables this offensive to 
be effective is the energy-drain- 
ing speed-up in production. 

Overtime work is mercilessly 
scheduled by the company, and 
workers are forced to work 13- 
14 hours a day. With the in- 
human speed-up of the produc- 
tion line, just working eight 
hours is more than enough to 
take every ounce of energy a 
worker has. The extra hours 
now demanded make the job of 
keeping up with the line vir- 
tually impossible. But many 
women — and men — try to main- 
tain the pace, which speeds up 
their own physical deteriora- 
tion and lowers their resistance 
to becoming sick. 

SITTING DUCKS 

The company’s position is 
simply that if you can’t keep up 
with production, then you must 
be physically ill. Therefore, as 
the long hours and speed-up 
start to take their toll, the 
women become sitting ducks 
and are picked off by their 
foreman. 

Actually, it’s all very cleverly 
executed. Say there’s a woman 
on the line who is getting be- 
hind; she’s been knocking her- 
self out, but just can’t keep it 
I up any more. Her foreman 
comes up to her, and says sym- 


pathetically, “I know it’s rough, 
but maybe you don't feel well. 
Why don’t you just go on up 
to see the doctor?” 

And the unsuspecting victim, 
thinking she will go to the 
doctor and will at least be able 
to get away from the line as 
long as tire visit will take, es- 


VISIT CHANGES CODE 

Depending on their particu- 
lar job classification and gener- 
al physical condition, all work- 
ers have a code number. The 
code number designates what a 
worker is or is not fit to do in 
the shop, according to the set- 
up the company has. Now, this 
woman goes to see the doctor, 
who has got his orders from 
the company on what he is 
to do, and talks to him. The 
doctor listens to what she says, 
and asks a few questions. Then, 
this little friendly visit over, 
she goes back to her work. 

What she doesn’t know, and 
what the doctor didn’t tell her, 
is that as a result of the visit 
she made, her code number has 
been changed. She is no longer 
qualified to do the job she has 
been working on for years. 
However, she still has her sen- 
iority, and another job may be 
available for her that falls with- 
in the new work code she has. 
But there are many women who 
have been sent home, laid-off 
ous of seniority, wnen they 
should have been put on jobs 
that they were entitled to. 

The company is also using 
this same tactic on the men, 
trying to get rid of all but the 
! hardest and uncomplaining 
| workers. The big offensive is 
1 on— and the women are bearing 
the brunt of it now. 
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Editorial 

K and K — Point of No Return 

(Continued from Page 1) 

blockade of Cuba brands him as aggressor . . .” reads the State- 
ment by the Political Committee of the Socialist Workers Party, 
(The Militant, October 29, 1962), “He has invited military retalia- 
tion in self-defense . . Since, whether for “self-defense” or 
otherwise, the “military retaliation” involved is the nuclear holo- 
caust, it can mean only that H-bombs are A-OK — if they are 
Russian, or if they originate from Cuban soil. The nuclear dis- 
armers who could carry a sign “Viva Fidel!” proved only one 
thing: they are not opponents of missile bases where these are 
aimed at the United States! 

As Americans we are concerned with showing the other 
America, the workers’ America, the America that is opposed to 
the nuclear holocaust and knows that the rulers are trying to 
catapult us into it. This is not the first time John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy threatened nuclear war and it is not the first time the 
battle lines were drawn by him around Cuba. When he first 
did so last year, we wrote editorially: 

Marxist-Humanists opposed, and will continue to oppose 
any American imperialist invasion of Cuba ... It is no 
secret to any Latin American that, while the Monroe Doctrine 
may defend his country from European invasion, it could not 
protect it from American aggression for which it was de- 
signed. 

The opposition to imperialism and its wars does not, how- 
ever, mean giving a carte blanche to Castro’s Cuba. It is no 
longer just a question of Fidel Castro’s aligning Cuba with 
the Russian-Chinese totalitarian orbit. It is a question of the 
strangulation of the Cuban Revolution itself. (News & 
Letters, May 1961). 

RUSSIA IS EXPORTER OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
Never has this been more true than at the present moment. 
For those who had eyes to see with, and who looked for the 
development of the Cuban Revolution, instead of looking at its 
“maximum” leader, this was obvious long before the latest cold 
war crisis witnessed the dialogue between the Two Big Powers 
over Cuba without any consultation with the Cuban people. Nor 
had they been consulted when Khrushchev and Castro cooked 
up the deal about missiles and Castro agreed to let all power 
remain in the hands of “Russian officers.” 

This is not a question only of Cuban sovereignty. It is a 
question of the counter-revolutionary role of Russia the world 
over. Millions recognized this when it meant the outright de- 
struction of the Hungarian Revolution. There are, however, more 
ways of killing a revolution than suppressing it after it has broken 
out. There is the attempt to strangulate it before it ever has a 
chance to blossom as the full social revolution it is. In the case 
of the present Russian build-up of Cuba, there are not only 
missile bases which make it a pawn between the Big Two. 
There are also conventional arms that can in no way be a threat 
to the United States but can be and are a threat to the revolu- 
tionary underground and the unarmed masses who are trying to 
recapture the humanist revolution their leaders have diverted 
into state-capitalist channels and overfilled prisons. 

OPPOSITION TO WAR MUST SHOW WHAT YOU ARE FOR 

Long before fear gripped mankind during these perilous 7 
days, we expressed ourselves on the question of war and peace in 
the only principled way that could mean peace: 

So total and incontrovertible is this desire for peace on the 
part of the peoples of the world, that even the rulers pre- 
paring for war speak of ‘peace’. At the same time, the 
radicals who oppose war, as is the case with the Trotskyists, 
actually line up with Russia. That is why it will no longer 
do to repeat such enticing slogans as “The enemy is in your 
own country.” The slogan is a good one, but it is not good 
enough. It may have sufficed before the world was divided 
into two power blocs. Presently it is a trap to suck one into 
the other nuclear orbit, and thus doom both the advanced 
economies and the Afro-Asian-Latin American liberation 
movements ... In a word, it is insufficient to declare what 
you are against without declaring what you are for. 

Preparation for war against Russia tomorrow is all-out war 
against the American workers today, tomorrow, and the day 
after. That is why the point is not who throws or will throw 
the first stone, especially when the first stone will be the 
H-bomb ... To the barbarism of the war we pose the new 
society . . . (Speech on War and Peace, September 1960). 

In a word, we oppose the war not only as “againsters” but 
primarily because we are for a totally new society, on new, on 
human beginnings, free from exploitation and discrimination, 
where the population to a man holds destiny in its own hands, 
beginning with the workers at the point of production. Short of 
this, we get the constant rebirth of a new class of rulers and the 
working class as ruled and this exploitative society leads from 
crises to wars and back again so that by now the very survival 
of mankind is at stake. Surely this does not change with the 
locale of the missile, bases and who — the United States or Russia 
or even Fidel himself— can push that button. To begin now play- 
ing the game of who is the “aggressor” and “deceiver” and who 
the violated and deceived would only make puppets of us all. 

Fidel Castro knows of no way out. All he Is doing now is 
moving a little away from Russia and a little toward China at 
the very moment that the latter has chosen to war on India. 
China can no more bring independence to the Cuban people than 
it is bringing to the Indian people. 

There is no way out unless you break not only with the two 
nuclear giants but with all those who stand in the way of a new 
world on truly human foundations. Only in that way can you 
link the liberation struggles of the people in the colonial and 
semi-colonial world with the struggles of the workers in the 
technologically advanced lands. As we wrote at the time of the 
invasion of Cuba: 

We must say loudly: Neither United States imperialism nor 
Russian totalitarianism; neither Fidel Castro nor Miro Car- 
dona. Only a Cuba that is independent of both America 
and Russia, and is freed from the domination of the single 
party, the Communists, can save the Cuban Revolution. 
Armed with its own rank and file committees, workers and 
peasants organizations can still keep Cuba from sliding into 
state capitalist channels. When they get ready — and not when 
the CIA, with or without Kennedy’s benediction, orders them 
“to revolt” — the Cuban people will know how to deal with 
Fidel Castro, Che Guevara, Bias Roca and their henchmen 
who are besmirching a glorious page in Latin American his- 
tory, as well as with U. S. imperialism which is trying to 
turn back the pages of history. The working people the 
world over, and especially so in the United States, will join 
this forward movement for total freedom. 

This is the only road to peace. 

—Raya Dunayevskaya 


Readers 


WAR AND PEACE 


How is it we can put 
enough pressure on any 
country in the whole wide 
world to force them to back 
down, but we can’t stop the 
students and White Citizens 
Councils in one of our own 
states from rioting against 
the government’s orders? 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

There was a very fine and 
sweet man running here for 
the U.S. Senate as a “peace” 
candidate. He is a Socialist, 
although he was running in- 
dependently. Yet his plat- 
form consisted of 14 points 
such as the Rapacki plan, 
unilateral disarmament, ne- 
gotiations here and there, 
consessions here and there 
and not one word, not a 
syllable, on basic causes or 
solutions, not even anything 
on economics. Nothing on 
ANYTHING, except good 
advice to Kennedy, some of 
which he will undoubtedly 
have to do eventually any- 
way, but none of which 
would solve a thing. 

Teacher 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

People here were very 
scared and upset about the 
Cuban incidents. There has 
been ' picketing of the U.N. 
and the U.S. Consul by vari- 
ous groups from Fair-Play 
Trotskyists and pro-Soviets 
to “equal blame” YPSLs and 
SPUers. 

I believe that any anti- 
war position has to relate 
Kenneddy’s a g g r essiveness 
against labor, his reluctance 
against Barnett and his 
readiness to kill us all over 
Cuba, to the similar phenom- 
enon in Russia. I feel that 
one thing I can do is to have 
a sale of the paper at the 
U.N. demonstrations — both 
the issue with the lead arti- 
cle on the “Alliance for 
Progress” and the issue with 
the lead on Mississippi. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

The week after Kennedy’s 
speech to the nation on the 
Cuban blockade, the war 
feeling I saw around me 
made me feel almost sick. 
When I would hear some- 
body in the plant say, “It’s 
been a long time coming” or 
“We should get those Rus- 
sians,” I kept thinking, 
“What can you mean? It 
could be that today you may 
die in this plant.” Others 
felt like I did. Plenty said 
it was crazy. The younger 
men were all worrying about 
being drafted. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

War, as I understand it, is 
a rich man’s game, where 
the poor man gives his life. 
Now all will go to destruc- 
tion. How stupid can we be? 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Recently some of my 
friends proposed to begin a 
peace movement, that is, to 
write to the acting secre- 
tary of the UN, U. Thant. 
The postcard would read: 
“Petition: Realization of the 
renunciation of all nuclear 
tests from Jan. 1, 1963. 

“The nations of the world, 
especially we the Japanese, 
the only and one nation 
which suffered from atomic 


and hydrogen bombs, desire 
eagerly that the govern- 
ments of all the nuclear 
Powers will reach Without 
delay an agreement on re- 
nunciation of all tests of nu- 
clear weapons and conclude 
a treaty banning forever all 
such tests everywhere. 

“Accordingly, it gives us 
great pleasure to have re- 
ceived the news from Gen- 
eva that the major nuclear 
Powers have reached mutual 
consent on the renunciation 
of all the nuclear tests on 
and after Jan. 1st next 1 year. 

“We earnestly expect 
every member of the Dis- 
armament Committee in 
Geneva to make the utmost 
efforts in order to realize 
by all means such mutual 
consent. 

Tokyo, Sept. 1962.” 

I would like very much 
to know your reader’s opin- 
ions regarding this move- 
ment of petition. 

Reader 

Japan 

* * * 

I don’t understand how 
anyone can stay “calm” dur- 
ing these times and simply 
assume that “this too will 
pass over.” If the explosion 
does not happen today, it 
will surely come tomorrow. 
And tomorrow cannot be too 
far away. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * '■ ’■ ] "" 

You are right about the 
radicals. They were unani- 
mously falling into Khru- 
shchev’s trap, and to me 
that was Just fantastic: that 
they could look only at Ken- 
nedy’s move and not at 
Khrushchev’s that had pre- 
ceded it. NONE of them 
semed to get the point of the 
terrible openness of Khrush- 
chev’s turning Cuba into a 
satellite and a pawn. 

I must say, if the under- 
developed neutral nations 
do not now turn away from 
Soviet military aid for all 
times, they are just nuts. But 
if they. are like the radicals 
here, they truly cannot see. 

The liberals, on the other 
hand, and some pacifists 
even, fell into the trap of the 
other camp, and patriotically 
came to the defense of 
“their” country with a jingo- 
ism not seen for many, many 
years. The jingo-ism seemed 
to be everywhere, but the 
liberals and the pacifists 
know better. I think that the 
way the crisis was “solved” 
simply confirms people’s 
helpless feeling — that the 
leaders will do what they 
will do without any advice 
from the people, so you 
might as well stop thinking 
about the whole thing. 

Intellectual 

Milwaukee 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s com- 
ments in the Jime-Juiy issue 
on the Scot’s Committee of 
100 and on Russell were lop- 
sided, inasmuch as the quot- 
ed statements do not rep- 
resent the views of the ac- 
tive majority of the 13 Com- 
mittees of 100 in Britain, 
most members of which do 
take a clear stand against 
the Berlin Wall and against 
Russian nuclear testing and 
armaments. 

They have done so not 
only in words, but in many 
deliberate actions, such as 
sit-downs at the Russian em- 


bassy in London, marches 
and demonstrations opposing 
the resumption of Russian 
testing (I participated in one 
myself in Cambridge), sub- 
version of the Moscow 
“peace” conference by dis- 
tribution at and outside the 
conference of leaflets at- 
tacking not only Russian 
nuclear power, but the entire 
class structure of Russia. 

Supporter 

Vancouver 

* * * 

Most of the “Lefts” here 
have disgraced themselves. 
London has been much better 
than Glasgow because of the 
strength of the Communist 
Party here. Many who dem- 
onstrated against the Polaris 
base at Holy Loch came out 
in favor of missile bases in 
Cuba. The “Daily Worker” 
took the line that the Ameri- 
can photographs were faked. 
The Scottish “Peace” Com- 
mittee called a number of 
demonstrations. They were 
pro-Khrushchev demonstra- 
tions. 

One young friend called 
me on Sunday night after 
having declined to take part 
in a demonstration. I think 
he felt alone when he saw 
so many Young Socialists 
supporting Russia. He want- 
ed to know where I stood. 
He was delighted when I told 
him. He said that some of 
the demonstrators called for 
nissiles for Cuba. They criti- 
cized him and called him 
“sectarian.” Some of them 
laid that Khrushchev had no 
right to dismantle the mis- 
siles. He did tell me, how- 
ever, that the Springbum 
Branch of the Young Social- 
ists condemned both sides. 

You do the right thing 
when you stress the positive 
side in the struggle against 
war. Khrushchev has really 
played the Cubans dirty. He 
has left Castro in the lurch. 
Cuba can be clearly seen as 
a pawn in the game. The 
whole purpose of the Cuban 
revolution has been forgot- 
ten. 

H. M. 

Glasgow 

* * . * 

CONDITIONS OF WORK 

The thought of how close 
we were to war made me 
shudder, but I think I shud- 
dered even more when I saw 
a 50 year old unemployed 
Chrysler worker standing in 
front of me at the Unem- 
ployment line Who was shak- 
ing all over so much that 
I had to ask him what was 
wrong with him. He said, 
“This is what Automation 
did to me.” I have been 
thinking about that man — 
and Automation — ever since. 

Teen-ager 

Detroit 

* * * 

The New York Times re- 
ported that Soviet officials 
have admitted the existence 
of wide-spread strikes and 
demonstrations among Rus- 
sian workers a few months 
ago when Khrushchev raised 
prices on food. The protests 
were also about the hard 
working conditions .in Rus- 
sian factories. 

If the Russians admit what 
happened, it really must 
have been something to 
watch. The Soviet workers 
seem to be faced with the 
same conditions of over- 
work, bad pay and so on as 
the American workers, and 
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Khrushchev's answer to 
them is the same as Ken- 
nedy’s to us: work harder, 
spend more money on guns 
and rockets, and keep quiet. 

Intellectual 
New York 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I was much struck by the 
sentence in your magnificent 
editorial called “Either Free- 
dom Here and Now or the 
Magnolia Jungle” which 
read: “During this time the 
treacherous Governor had 
removed the State Police so 
that the legitimate brainless 
children of his magnolia 
jungle had lebensraum for 
armed rioting at the citadel 
of ‘higher education’ . . 
Isn’t lebensraum the precise 
term Hitler used when he 
claimed that his invasions 
were just attempts to get 
“elbow room”???? It was 
a very telling choice of 
words you used, and pegged 
Barnett perfectly. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 

* * * 

To appeal to Barnett “to 
preserve law and order” and 
to appeal to the honor of 
bottle throwing, sniping 
White students was more 
than a mockery. The Presi- 
dent may well ask us to gird 
tor the “struggle without,” 
but it is clear that the real 
crisis is within. 

Kennedy may well talk of 
equal rights for Negro 
Americans when he is cam- 
paigning, but in the pinch he 
appeals to “the great tradi- 
tions of the state of Missis- 
sippi.” The only Mississippi 
“traditions” I know of qn the 
white side are those of the 
cross-burners, the lynchers 
and the Klu-Klux-Klan; and 
on the other side the courage 
of Negroes like M e r e d i t h 
which Kennedy will, of 
course, never mention. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

The problem is in part a 
financial one. A Negro in 
the South can’t get a job 
that’s worth anything. If 
I were to go back to Mis- 
sissippi now, I’d get a job 
that would pay from $15 
to $20 a week — and be 
threatened on that one. 

Mississippi 
Freedom Rider 
New York 

* * * 

I went to one steel plant 
where I have sold quite a 
few Freedom Rider and 
Afro-Asian pamphlets to sell 
the Mississippi issue of N&L. 
Just as some Negro workers 
were buying a copy, a white 
committeeman came out and 
said, “That’s a Commie pa- 
per.” It was evident that he 
was their committeeman, 
and they decided not to take 
the paper. 

It made me want to get 
the paper into the plant all 
the more urgently, so I start- 
ed to distribute instead of 
sell — except that I did ask 
people to give me a dime 
if they had it. I got $1.30 
that* way, and one incident 
was especially important to 
me: a group of 4 Negro 
workers came out together 
and all took the paper and 
walked on reading it. When 
they were a block away one 
turned and came all the way 
back with 4 dimes. 

I felt had because the 
white workers seemed to pay 
such little attention to the 


paper. One Mexican work- 
er who was standing near 
me and who also noticed 
how reluctantly the white 
workers took the paper said, 
“You embarrass them when 
you mention Meredith.” 

Committee Member 
Dos Angeles 

* * * 

THE ELECTIONS 

Everybody is taking for 
granted that the Nixon de- 
feat in California means his 
eclipse in politics. I don’t 
think so at all. It is true the 
voters have retired him, and 
he will find it impossible to 
get an elective office, but 
he’s a war-horse of the type 
that heads fascistic move- 
ments, and I predict he will 
either sprout as the leader 
of the Birchers or come out 
with a renamed movement 
just like it. 

Old Politico 
California. 

* * * 

Voting time has come and 
gone, and all the do-ndthing 
men have made their speech- 
es for their party to either 
stay in power, or get in pow- 
er. But the Negroes and 
working people were looking 
far ahead of what these lead- 
ers were trying to fool the 
people about — what they 
would do if they could get 
into these offices. Because 
the people have been watch- 
ing what they have been 
doing in the past. 

For instance, George Rom- 
ney told the people that if 
they would just vote for him, 
he would bring more jobs 
back to this city. He must 
have forgotten that he was 
the very one who moved the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. out 
of Detroit. Many people lost 
their seniority and are too 
old to be hired again. That 
is why, even though Rom- 
ney did manage to get 
enough votes from the 
suburbs and from up-state to 
get in, the working people 
said to him, “Brother, I’ll 
see you when your troubles 
get like mine.” 

Negro Housewife 
Detroit 

* * * 

The biggest joke in the 
Michigan election was the 
vote for Romney which 
didn’t give him a single Re- 
publican co-leader to work 
with. Even his lieutenant- 
governor is a Democrat! 
Well, Romney claimed that 
all the state needed to get 
going again was “leader- 
ship” — and he’ll sure have 
a good chance to “lead” 
from that lone pedestal. 

I can’t say that he proved 
himself much of a leader 
during the elections, though, 
when he couldn’t “lead” a 
single solitary Republican 
into 'office with him. 

Interested Reader 
N Detroit 


The “new” Bentley, the 
Detroit Free Press (including 
Judd Arnett), and all the 
pollsters were busy during 
the election campaign trying 
to forget Bentley’s McCarthy 
Past. Apparently the only 
ones who remembered it 
were the ones who counted 
— the people who decisively 
defeated him on Nov. 6. 

Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

Romney says he is going 
to carry the same policy that 
won him such success in 
American Motors manage- 
ment right into his manage- 
ment of the state of Michi- 
gan. This must mean that he 
is going to make Michigan 
into a small compact state. 

Engineer 

Detroit 


READERS ABROAD 

I am enclosing for you a 
clipping from one of the 
papers ; here about the Glas- 
gow Rectorial election. You 
will note that it reports that 
Ex-Chief Albert Luthuli is 
Glasgow University’s new 
Rector. In the election, which 
was marked by violent scenes 
in which 32 students were 
arrested, Mr. Luthuli polled 
over 400 more votes than his 
nearest rival. Dr. Robert G. 
McIntyre, the Scottish Na- 
tionalist leader, while Mr. 
Edward Heath, the Lord 
Privy Seal, had to be content 
with bottom place. Mr. Lu- 
thuli won 1278 votes. 

The election of a South 
African over such formidable 
opponents here was a very 
big thing. I know little about 
him, but to smash the color 
bar and return an oponent 
of the South African govern- 
ment was very good. There is 
always a disturbance at these 
elections, but it was a little 
more serious this year. 

Correspondent 

Scotland 

* * . * 

The strikes in our country 
continue, but they don’t as- 
sume a political significance. 
They are always interrupted 
and broken by “the left po- 
litical wings.” 

Reader 
Milan, Italy 

★ 2*s * 

We are still behind the 
point reached in England and 
in the USA. Here the work- 
ers still say “it’s all a dirty 
game,” and then sit back. 
But in the last year or so we 
have finally seen the first 
wildcats in Turin, Milan and 
Genova. For the first time 
we saw the union and party 
leaders actually funking 
when they had to go before 
the shops. And the workers 
actually insulted them and 
nearly belted them too. 

M. M. 
Turin, Italy 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

IBEOLOBY AND REVOLUTION: A 
STUDY IN WHAT HAPPENS AFTER . . . 

The sudden transformation of Cuba into a Russian missile 
base, followed by the even more sudden dismantling of the base, 
.makes it necessary to probe deeply into the matter of what hap- 
pens after a revolution is won and the heroes from the moun- 
tains become the administrators of the state. 

This paramount question is not merely a new variation of 
the old moralistic question about how power corrupts and how 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. Rather it is one that con- 
cerns the internal dynamics of revolutions in underdeveloped 
economies that evolved out of small guerilla bands and came 
to fruition in a nuclear age which has split the whole world into 
two, and only two. Big Powers — the United States and Russia. 

In contrast to the African Revolutions which, after victory, 
set out on a course of “positive neutralism,” the Cuban Revolu. 
tion was, after a year, sucked into the Russian-Chinese Com- 
munist orbit. Fidel Castro now claims that there is no third 
road. The truth, however, is that Cuban independence was 
achieved without Communist help and the first year of revolution 
revealed an original philosophic as well as social transformation. 

Between that first year and the present satellite status, the 
point of transition was caused, not by a ‘‘foreign agent,” but by 
natural affinity between Fidel Castro, administrator, and both the 
native and world Communists. Let’s take a closer look at these 
three clearly discernible stages that transpired since Fidel Castro 
'came to power nearly four years ago, in January, 1959. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF REVOLUTION 

The first year of revolution unfolded with no dichotomy be- 
tween philosophy and deed. The banner it unfurled made it as 
original in ideology as in its indigenous roots. Even Fidel Castro 
could express it succinctly then. The Cuban Revolution, he 
wrote was “a humanistic revolution because it does not deprive 
man of his essence, but holds him as its basic aim. Capitalism 
sacrifices man; the Communist state, by its totalitarian concept, 
sacrifices the rights of man.” 

The Cuban Revolution was a high stage in the development 
of freedom in the whole of Latin America. It did more than 
overthrow th e cruel and despotic Batista dictatorship, which was 
both puppet of American imperialism and tyrant over its own 
nation. It achieved a revolution in agricultural relations. 

Although the State, and not the agricultural worker, is the 
owner of these expropriated vast tracts of land, the feeling of 
liberation was exhilirating, and true, when compared with the 
previous state of servitude to the United Fruit Co. 

While no comparable revolution in industrial relations was 
achieved, the fact that there was little industry in Cuba, and the 
people had to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps, when 
they didn’t even have boots, also made the workers willingly, 
though not uncritically, identify themselves with Fidel Castro 
and his July 26th Movement. 

The first point of division came when the workers took issue 
with the State Plan and wanted to make sure of retaining their 
trades unions. Fidel Castro attended their trades union con- 
gress to urge the election of Communists whom he had found 
to be the most enthusiastic of State Planners and concerned with 
“rational investment.” When the trade unions balked at electing 
Communists who had nothing to do with their revolution, and 
had, in fact, played with Batista, Castro declared the congress 
“a madhouse.” 

This kinship with the Communists, an attraction of one 
bossist attitude to another; this sharing of a conception of “the 
backwardness of the masses who had to be led”; this ordering 
about of workers to obey planned production targets and get 
over their “lack of revolutionary conscience and enthusiasm in 
their work”; in a word, this substitute of the State Plan for the 
people’s needs marks the first divide between the Cuban state 
leaders and the Cuban workers. 

THE POINT OF TRANSITION 

It was the beginning of the end also of the independence 
of the July 26th Movement and the beginning of domination by 
the Cuban Communist Party whose general secretary, Bias Roca, 
began to spout forth counter-revolutionary slanders: “The true 
role of Trotskyism throughout the entire world is well known. In 
their eagerness to fight the Soviet Union, they went into the 
ranks of Hitler’s apparatus of espionage and provocation and 
into that of the North American imperialists . . . Today in Cuba 
we also have libertarian anarcho-syndicalists.” (See article p. 3). 

Such outbursts in Havana and Khrushchev’s declaration at 
the UN prompted us to write in September, I960*: 

Russia is now trying to make it appear that it ended 
America’s domination of Cuba. It isn’t true. To the extent 
that the revolution is due to any other source than the Cuban 
people themselves, it is due to the African Revolutions which 
preceded it. 

By fighting for independence from imperialism and em- 
barking on a new path of development, the African Revolu- 
tions also put an end to the isolation of Latin America in the 
Western Hemisphere as well as to the loneliness, the feeling 
of helplessness of any underdeveloped country anywhere in 
the world. ' 

The only thing Russia can rightly claim credit for is 
hardening Castro’s natural petty bourgeois tendency to solve 
administratively what can only be solved through the self- 
activity of the masses. This hardening of the administrative 
mentality has meant that revolutionary changes notwithstand- 
ing, the single element of not creating a form for the release 
of the creative energies of the masses, of not allowing any 
reorganization from below, of doing everything from above, 
that single element of the administrative mentality, which is 
the hallmark of our age of state capitalism, was sufficient 
to begin the rapid descent of Cuba into the quagmire of Rus- 
sian-Chinese totalitarianism. 

At this point the tragedy is assuming tragically comic 
aspects. Fidel Castro thinks he is “The Leader.” In truth, he 

♦From “On War and Peace,” News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit 4, Michigan, 20c. 
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Letter from Glasgow: 

Young Scot Blasts Pro-Russian 
‘Peace Marchers’ in Cuba Crisis 


Nov. 5, 1962 

Thanks lor your copy of 
News & Letters for last month. 
I wonder how the Cuba situa- 
tion went over in U.S.A. Here 
in Glasgow there was a lament- 
able amount of confusion 
among the Left. The Com- 
munist Party and the Trotsky- 
ists were working hand in hand 
and yet their deluded followers 
still followed on. Never before 
have I seen so' well the absurd- 
ity of the conception of Russia 
as a Workers’ State. 

The Communists were con- 
tent to deny there were bases 
In Cuba, but the Trotskyists not 
only asserted that there were 
bases but said that Cuba had 
a right to have nuclear Weapons 
to defend her Revolution. This 
trash was Masoned over the 
heading of their papers and 
was chanted by them at a 
C.N.D. (Committee for Nuclear 
Disarmament) march. 

Even normally sensible peo- 
ple seemed to be taken in, and 
as the C.N.D. march met the 
Communist Peace Committee 
march, Sauchiehall St. in Glas- 
gow echoed to “Hands Off 
Cuba,” “Stop Yankee Invasion” 
— but not one word of condem- 
nation of the U.S.S.R, The 
blindness of the C.N.D. leader- 
ship to this distortion of their 
views was shocking One even 
asked us to march to the Peace 
Committee demonstration to 
make a united protest. 

On Sunday, 28 th October, 
something happened of which 
I am shamed. The majority of 
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the Young Socialists in Glas- 
gow had a march and demon- 
stration. The theme of the 
demonstration again was 
“Hands Off Cuba” (only U.S. 
hands). Here some of the 
Fourth Internationalists were 
dominant and again the cry was 
“Nuclear Weapons for Cuba.” 
When the news came that 
Khrushchev had decided to take 
away the bases, one of the 
speakers said that he had no 
right to take away Hie “Cuban 
Workers' Bombs.” 

This nonsense seems to 
come from ignorance that the 
H-bomb is a class weapon, 
used and manufactured by 
the capitalist class of the 
world. No member of the 
working elass has any need 
of these weapons. War and 
especially nuclear war holds 
no advantage for the work- 
ing elass. 

We, the workers of the world, 
must wage a revolutionary 
struggle against all weapons in 
all countries at all times. This 
Cuban crisis has shown how 
the leaders of the world have 
no conception of the deadliness 
of their foreign policies. We 
must fight against them and 
all bases, all bombs and all 
tests. 

* * * 

I wonder if any of the young 
socialists in your area would 
care to write to me in Glas- 
gow, I am sure there are many 
ways in which we could help 
each other in our common 
struggle against this system of 
society. I feel that there must 
be aspects of the Scottish 
movement which would interest 
him or her and I know that 
there are many aspects of the 
U.S. movement of which I am 
ignorant. 

Yours fraternally, 
Jim 


Peace-lt Could 
Be So Wonderful 

DETROIT. — To me the 
kind of world we now live 
in will always be the same, 
no matter who is President 
of the U.S. or Premier of 
Russia. Every day of my 
life I dream a wonderful 
dream: that one day before 
I am old, crippled and gray 
with old age, I will be able 
to see all people live in 
peace as one united body, 
and to see every person 
vote in every state of this 
hypocritical union. 

From now to the end we will 
always be faced with the threat 
of a nuclear war. Each one of 
the big boys will always be 
trying to force the other one’s 
hand, or see just how much he 
can get away with. Unfortu- 
nately, so many people think 
the U.S. and the USSR are so 
different, but they are not. 
They are two of a kind. 

NO MATTER if Reuther 
would drop dead any minute, 
whoever took his place would 
not make working conditions 
much better. Workers would 
still be dropping dead on jobs. 
Young men working in factories 
will still age ten years in a five 
year period, because of the in- 
human conditions they have to 
work in, in order to make a 
living. 

Good, hard working men who 
have worked from ten to twenty 
years in the same factory, with 
families who are depending on 
them for just the bare necessi- 
ties of life, have had to, and 
will remain standing in food 
lines, and applying for Welfare, 
because they were kicked off a 
job, or laid off half of the year 
because of a machine. 

To me the only way this and 
many other dreadful things that 
happen every day can be solved, 

is by cutting off altogether 
from this society, and forming 
a new one. 


DISCUSSION ARTICLE 


Private Property and Communism 


AT NORTHWESTERN HIGH 


Editor’s Note : T be follow- 
ing is a discussion of one of 
Karl Marx’s early essays. 
Comments from our readers 
on this article or Marx’s early 
essays themselves are espe- 
cially invited. 

I have read Marx’s essay on 
Private Property and Com- 
munism several times and while 
I have not as yet come close to 
mastering it I do have some 
thoughts on it. 

I was struck with the scope 
of the essay. He deals with com- 
munism, psychology, natural 
sciences, relationship of man to 
woman, man’s senses, atheism 
in relation to socialism, private 
property, the creation of man, 
and so on. In the space of a 
dozen or so pages Marx is able 
to deal with such seemingly 
diverse topics. But the reason 
Marx can deal with these topics 
is the unifying thread which 
runs through all of them and 
through all relationships which 
man has whether they are. with 
other men or nature — the type 
of labor man performs. 
EVERYTHING HINGES 
ON LABOR 

This to me is what must be 
pulled out and y outlined (a new 
word) for ourselves. We must 
show that everything hinges op 
this question of labor. I think 
this can be the answer both to 
the political youth who want to 
lead the workers to socialism 
and the a-political youth who 


do not see why the working 
class should be the “chosen” 
one. In this way we can show 
youth a philosophy which en- 
compasses all aspects of life and 
show why it is able to do this. 

But to quote Hegel, the truth 
is always concrete. Therefore 
•I will try to point to specifics. I 
was very much interested in the 
paragraph dealing with the na- 
tural sciences. Not just the last 
sentence, “To have one basis 
for life and another for science 
is a priori a lie,” but the whole 
thing. “Industry is the actual 
historical relationship of na- 
ture to man, and therefore of 
natural science to man.” Here, 
again is the relationship with 
labor. Thus in the next para- 
graph he says, “Therefore na- 
ture as it develops through in- 
dustry, even if in an alienated 
form, is real anthropological 
nature.” This question of labor 
which comes so naturally to 
the worker is quite alien to 
the youth who does not con- 
front it directly. 

ON SENSITIVITY 

The paragraph on ensitivi- 
ties is a difficult one for me. 
But the key, it sems to me, lies 
in the sentences “The cultiva- 
tion of the five senses is the 
work of the whole history of 
the world to date. Sensitivity, 
preoccupied with crude prac- 
tical necessity, is only limited 
sensitivity.” 

The crude practical neces- 


Students and Parents Strike 
Against Overcrowded School 

DETROIT. — More than half of the student body at 
all-Negro Northwestern High School boycotted their 
classes on Wednesday, Oct. 24, while outside 300 of their 
parents carried picket signs such as, “No More Second 
Class Schools,” “Give Us Equal Study Facilities,” and 
“Let’s Fill Up Those Empty Seats at Ford And Osborn 
High Schools.” 

This despite a letter which 
the school sent out the day be- 
fore urging both parents and 
students not to take part in the 
demonstrations to protest the 
overcrowded and poor academic 
conditions at Northwestern. 

The school was built to 
accomodate only 1,500 stu- 
dents, hut it now holds 3,300, 
while nearby “white” schools 
such as Ford and Osborn 
have vacant seats In their 
classrooms. 

Students are forced to at- 
tend half day sessions, so that 
classes may be run in two 
“shifts,” and use rented rooms 
which have no desks from the 
YMCA across the street. 

NO TIME FOR LEARNING 

One student described how 
under such crowded conditions, 
with each class hour shortened, 
it is impossible to learn. 

“My history class meets at 
2:30. The teacher calls roll 
until 2:50; there are 38 of us 
in the class. From 2:5* until 
3:00 he asks us about the stu- 
dents that are missing. This 
means that we get only ten 
minutes of the lesson because 
the class is over at 3:1*L” 

A teacher reported thait there 
was a lack of extra-curricular 
activities, such as school plays, 
social clubs, and that the li- 
brary was woefully undersup- 
plied. 

The Detroit NAACP said that 
this school is more overcrowded 
than any other in the city and 
has the highest dropout rate. 

It ranks in the lower one per- 
cent on national scholastic 
tests. 

NORTHERN SEGREGATION 

This school is one of two all 
Negro schools in Detroit. The 
other, Central High School 
ranks even lower scholastically. 

In both schools, the curricu- 
lum is far more limited than 
that offered in other Detroit 
schools. Both suffer from the' 
same overcrowding that make 
them potential fire traps. 

According to a recent high 
school graduate, the “nearly 
all white schools” take Negro 
students on a percentage basis 
only, and so all the rest are 
forced to attend either entirely 
Negro high schools, or those 
which are predominately so. 

STUDENTS WILL TRANSFER 

The parents have decided 
that if the Board of Education 
does not do something to cor- 
rect these conditions in North- 
western High School, that they 
will not send their children 
back next semester. They will 
enroll them in other schools in- 
stead. 


sity is the capitalistic society 
we live in, which limits our 
(worker and capitalist) sen- 
sitivity. Thus the full flower- 
ing of our senses that is the 
real real history of the world 
(or as Marx also said the pre- 
history of man ends) can, only 
be accomplished by getting rid 
of this crude necessity capital- 
ism. Again labor must be para- 
mount. 

One last word, I think it is 
important to point out that Marx 
was a youth when he wrote this. 

—Eugene Walker 


New Agitational 
Tone Emerges at 
Protest Meeting 

L o sAngeles, Calif. — I 
heard Dr. Anderson of the 
Albany Movement speak in 
Los Angeles and was quite 
surprised at the tone he 
used. I haven’t attended a 
meeting like this for some 
time, so I don’t know how 
recent a development this 
is. It was an agitational 
speech, not a story of any 
particular incident. It was 
anti-administration. It was 
closely related to the Afri- 
can world. 

WHO’S EMANCIPATED? 

He said that Tom Mboya from 
Kenya and half a dozen ether 
African leaders would not have 
hesitated a minute to federalize 
the troops. 

He mentioned that we had 
just celebrated the anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, bnt he wondered jnst who 
was emancipated when the 
front-page headlines, 100 years 
after that Proclamation, carried 
the news that 13,000 soldiers 
were needed to put one black 
man in school in Mississippi, 

He said he didn’t mind being 
called an agitator since he 
learned from a washer repair- 
man that the job of an agitator 
is to get the dirt out of the 
clothes, and there is certainly 
much dirt that needs to be taken 
out of America. 

WHAT ODDS? 

There were a lot of telegrams 
read, from white candidates 
running for office in this elec- 
tion year, with good wishes for 
the heroic work “against such 
great odds.” 

Both the introductory speak- 
er, a Rev. Henderson, and the 
main speaker. Dr. Anderson, 
took issue with this phrase 
“against great odds.” They 
said all the odds are on our 
side. Isn’t the President of 
the U.S. with us, and the Army, 
and the Navy, and the Air- 
Force, and the Supreme Court, 
and God? 

The whole tone was to call 
the politicians’ bluff— why do 
they speak of the Negro move- 
ment being against great odds 
when they claim at the same 
time that _ all these forces in 
the country are with it? 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

The telegram from one of the 
politicians also addressed the 
speaker as Reverend Anderson. 
He is not a minister, he is a 
doctor. He took time out to 
correct that fact, as if to point 
out that, to a white man, any 
Negro who is called “doctor” 
is assumed to be a doctor of 
the ministry only. 

It was not a well attended 
meeting considering that they 
had such good newspaper and 
TV publicity. About 40® to 
500 showed up, but there was 
hardly a young person, in the 
crowd and only about half a 
dozen white faces. 

It is six years since Montgom- 
ery, and there is still not a 
mass black and white move- 
ment in America. It is a fact 
that is of great concern to me. 
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A View from the Gambia 

ALLIANCE GENERAL-SECRETARY RETURNS 
FROM PEACE CONFERENCE HELD IN MOSCOW 


Bathurst, The Gambia 
West Africa 
Mr. Garba-Jahumpa, former 
Minister of Agriculture and 
National Resources and now 
General Secretary of the Gam- 
bia Democratic Congress Alli- 
ance, has just returned from 
the Conference called by the 
World Congress of General Dis- 
armament and Peace held in 
Moscow from July 9 to 14, 1962. 

Anyone who has the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him on 
the issue of peace can be left 
in no doubt about his stand. He 


By W. D. COLLEY 

is determined to carry out ail 
or some of the decisions arrived 
at during the Conference. “If 
I were a Member of the House 
of Representatives or a Mini- 
ster, I would table a motion to 
the effect that the Government 
take active part in the activi- 
ties of the international move- 
ments for world peace.’’ This 
reflects his feelings after the 
Conference 
OPPOSED A-TESTS 

The Gambia has not been 
slow in raising its voice on the 
issue of nuclear tests. When 


Ideology and Revolution 

(Continued from Page 5) 

is being led. He does not even have any comprehension of 
where in the world’s capitalistic complex he is being led to. 

That great German philosopher, Hegel, spoke with pro- 
fundity about just such blabbermouths seeking "self-expres- 
sion.” He said they reflected “an unreflective, incoherent stage 
of consciousness” characteristic of societies that are no more 
than a “community of animals.” 

“An unreflective incoherent stage of consciousness” — 
what could better describe a Castro? — characteristic of “a 
society as a community of animals,” This is the best contempo- 
rary description I have yet seen anywhere of state capitalist 
societies like Mao’s China. 

ENTER RUSSIA 

Russia has certainly hit the jackpot in Cuba, and America 
is eaten up with jealousy. Nowhere, from Alaska to Aden- 
auer’s West Germany, does America have so monolithic, 
anxious, enthusiastic, undivided and blithely unsuspecting 
a collaborator-victim, 90 miles from the shore of its main 
protagonist, as Russia has in Cuba. 

As if sucked into the jet-propelled Ilyushin, the Cuban 
Revolution has been unable to resist the totalitarian pull of 
Russian state capitalism, with the administrative mentality 
running roughshod over the self-activity of the masses. 
Suddenly we are face to face with the negative element of a 
world crisis that will not let go of the newly-freed countries. 

Castro fancies that his loud pronunciamentos against the 
stupidities of the American State Department “make up” for his 
“incoherent stage of consciousness.” 

In truth, they only too clearly show that this “haughty 
vassal” — to use yet another expression of Hegel’s— is so 
bitten by the state capitalistic bug — that is, “a passion for 
bossing” — that he does not even stop to reflect that he is 
trying to foist on the Cuban people hands made bloody by 
their crushing of the Hungarian people’s revolt. Nothing can 
wash those hands clean. NOTHING . . . 

This new arrogant administrator may feel sufficiently 
like a king, now that he has a nuclear power at his side, as to 
issue invitations to all underdeveloped countries to come to a 
command performance in Havana. The African countries gave 
him his first rebuff when they refused to be taken in by this 
later-comer on the revolutionary scene and his pretensions 
of “world leadership.” 

In declining the invitations for a conference in this hemi- 
sphere, when they have carried on the struggles for freedom 
decades ahead of him in Africa, they have given him his 
first lesson in freedom that is not dependent on Russia and 
China who are only using the Cuban Revolution to further 
their own ends of world conquest. 

There is yet time to escape the world holocaust Mao 
Tse-tung is in such a hurry to unleash today, not tomorrow 
but today, IF Fidel’s Cuba will break loose from both poles 
of capital . . . 

The two years that have passed since this was written have 
witnessed Castro’s irretrievable entanglement in the Communist 
web, including also has total acceptance of the Communist per- 
version of Marxism. Fidel Castro is a man who thinks that if 
he himself drives the last nail into his own coffin, he thereby 
remains alive, and, if still alive, then certainly he is still the 
leader! 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTION 

Far from seeing that when the going got tough between 
the Big Two Powers Khrushchev would find him to be expend- 
able, he was busy “proving,” on December 2, 1961, that, long 
before he got power, he had read Marx’s CAPITAL “up to page 
370” and “a text of Lenin” and would remain “a Marxist-Leninist 
to the end of my life.” Misnamed as a speech on “Marxism- 
Leninism,” Castro only proves that he has swallowed hook, line 
and sinker the Communist perversion of Marxism-Leninism. In 
any case, both the occasion for, and purpose of, the speech is 
to excuse the final dissolution of the July 26th Movement into 
the Communist Party, now renamed the Integrated Revolutionary 
Organization. He has discovered that the single party state is 
“the ideal government” and that that single party “is a selective 
party which leads.” 

It matters little whether, by the time Castro equated “The 
Revolution” he had made without any party to “The Party,” he 
was also signing away to Russia the rights to missile bases and 
their operation. There was little left of Cuba that remained in 
the hands of the working people themselves. The State Plan 
reigned supreme and thought control was so total that it not 
only choked off the philosophy of freedom but overfilled the 
prisons. I 

Where “the party to lead” dominates one’s every thought, 
and the masses to be led must have no organizations of their 
own, there the fulfillment of the State Plan takes the place of 
the liberation of mankind. Where one is busy with power poli- 
tics rather than the release of human energies for their self- 
development, there one stifles both the human needs of a single 
country and the human aspirations of the forward movement of 
mankind the world over. Where missile bases have sprouted, and 
may again, there one has buried the philosophy of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. 

The leadership complex, itself a by-product of our state- 
capitalist age and its drive for world domination, blinds Castro 
totally to the creativity of the masses. That, for him, remains 
an unopened book. Therein Res the tragedy of the Cuban Revo- 
lution. 


the Sahara test was carried out 
by the French about three years 
ago, a protest meeting by the 
people was held to demonstrate 
their firm opposition to it. At 
that time no political party 
favoured the test of the atom 
bomb on the Sahara; therefore, 
one can justifiably assume that 
no opposition to the Gambia 
peace movement can be expec- 
ted. In fact, Mr. Garba-Ja- 
humpa is confident of having 
the support of all sections in his 
attempt to make the country 
peace-conscious. 

Having now attended the 
Conference in Moscow, and 
having been elected member of 
the World Congress, meeting 
I people from every part of the 
world, he is more determined 
than ever to bring the question 
of peace to the entire popula- 
tion of the Gambia: “ I belong 
to a country where peace counts 
a great deal. That is why I 
subscribe to the MESSAGE of 
the World Congress which 
states among other things, that 
“Lifting the burden of the arms 
race would bring benefit to all. 
Disarmament would release re- 
sources that could be applied to 
raise the standard of living in 
all countries, particularly in the 
underdeveloped communities.” 
MOVES PLANNED 

This question of peace is 
certainly of interest to the 
Gambians, no more, no less. 
The steps to initiate it are 
among the problems that a 
peace movement might have to 
encounter. For one thing, it 
will have to recognize a small 
but powerful force determined 
to discourage, if not crush, any 
movement like this, particular- 
ly if it has a strong interna- 
tional outlook; but in spite of 
these suspected threats and ob- 
stacles, Mr. Garba-Jahumpa in- 
tends to press on. First, by 
passing on the MESSAGE to 
the Press; and second, by estab- 
lishing a “Gambia Peace Com- 
mittee.” He also intends to use 
the local radio to inform the 
people of the Conference Mes- 
sage. 

The first plan (that is, to tell 
the Press) is worthless because 
there is only one weekly news- 
paper in the whole of the Gam- 
bia — a state of affairs deplor- 
able to the Premier — and it is 
not always regular. The imple- 
mentation of the second is very 
hopeful; but the third step 
might meet with obstacles. 

To the third, Mr. Garba-Ja- 
humpa says, “If I am allowed 
to use the radio for this pur- 
pose I shall assume that the 
government supports the peace 
campaign; but if I am pre- 
vented, it would obviously re- 
veal its opposition to it.” 
PEACE SUPPORT NEEDED 

On the question of “Com- 
munism,” Mr Garba-Jahumpa 
could not comment on the im- 
plication because he has not 
had the opportunity of studying 
the whole aspect of it . . . 
After visiting the Volga Don 
in the USSR and the Volta 
River in Ghana, he now comes 
to the conclusion that the Gam- 
bia can do the same by pro- 
ducing two crops of rice a year. 

The success of the peace 
movement in the Gambia will 
depend very largely on the 
support from the members of 
the World Congress. 

The strength and speedy 
growth of movements of an in- 
ternational nature are invari- 
ably determined by active co- 
ordination and continuous con- 
tact among the members them- 
selves. Should this be borne in 
mind, the Gambia’s contribu- 
tion to world peace will be of 
appreciable value. The Gambia 
intends to work for peace, no 
matter what impediments may 
lie in its path. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


By M. D. 


CONTROL and SERVICE 


The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, at first a loose scienti- 
fic organization composed of 
doctors of medicine performed 
a valuable but little known ser- 
vice. It reorganized the teach- 
ing of medicine and forced the 
closure of many’ inferior 
schools. Many schools became 
affiliated with universities — - 
both state and private. The pre- 
medical courses of study, the 
equipment, the instructors, all 
had to meet rigid standards. 

The transformation of the 
American Medical Association 
from a loose scientific body to 
a well-organized and powerful 
political organization is not, 
however, the subject of this 
article. I do wish to deal fur- 
ther with medical schools and 
private or public endowments. 

AMA vs. GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 

At present it is clear that 
new medical schools can no 
longer be established at private 
expense. The cost is too great 
and there is no profit return 
in the ordinary sense. Only the 
facilities of the entire com- 
munities or state can support 
such institutions. Some time 
ago a campaign was started by 
the AMA — opposed to govern- 
ment influence and what it calls 
socialized medicine — to collect 
money from individual doctors 
to build up funds for support of 
the existing medical schools. 
This, however, was not success- 
ful. Some schools accepted sub- 
sidies from county funds on 
the basis that their graduates 
would be interns in the county 
hospitals. Confusion exists as 
j medical groups violently reject 
] state supported medicine but 
do everything possible to cor- 
ner government funds. 

During World War ||, with 
over one third of the Ameri- 
can physicians in the military 
forces, the government, fear- 
ing a shortage of doctors, sub- 
sidized the medical education 
of many soldiers. Medicine 
does not seem to have suf- 
fered as a result of this par- 
ticular venture into state 
medical education. 

The relative shortage of 
medical school graduates along 
with the growing use of hospi- 
tals, has however, had a bene- 
ficial effect on the status of 
fifth-year medical students or 
interns. Formerly the interns 
worked in hospitals at all sorts 
of hours for no pay and were 
at the complete mercy of the 
hospital administration. Now 
they command a salary, little 
as it may be, and are sought 
after. 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE, 
PREPAYMENT PLANS 
AND THE PATIENT 

The term, “Socialized Medi- 
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cine” has been kicked around a 
lot in the last few years. It 
generates a good deal of heat 
in medical circles today. In 
politics both major parties are 
playing football With it. 

The AMA has for many years 
advocated private pre-payment 
medical insurance as a desir- 
able alternative to government 
medical insurance. It has 
backed financially and with its 
enormous prestige such organi- 
zations as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. It has collected millions 
of dollars and hired highly 
skilled advertising firms and 
Washington lobbyists to sell the 
idea to the American people. 
With the defeat of “Medi-care” 
they feel that a victory has been 
won, at least for the time be- 
ing. The AMA is now renewing 
its efforts to spread private 
pre-payment plans. 

SHORTAGE OF BEDS 

It is often appalling to the 
sensitive individual, when he 
becomes suddenly ill and is 
brought to a hospital to find 
conditions the opposite of what 
he has expected. Crowding to 
the point where essential care 
is difficult, lack of privacy, ex- 
cessive noise and inability to 
sleep m.a k e s the experience 
almost like a nightmare. Every 
really sick person needs a pri- 
vate room and warm sympa- 
thetic surroundings. These are 
essential to the sick, no mat- 
ter how rich or poor. 

Physicians often have diffi- 
culty in admitting Negro pa- 
tients to the hospitals. This 
situation exists not only in the 
South but in many cities of the 
North, East and West. 

THE NEGRO DOCTOR 

Very few Negroes are admit- 
ted as students into medical 
schools. To the dismay of the 
AMA, Negro doctors, dentists, 
and druggists, organized into 
the National Medical Associa- 
tion a number of years ago, 
came out publicly in favor of 
government sponsored medical 
insurance. Soon afterwards, for 
the first time, a Negro was ap- 
pointed to one of the higher 
policy bodies of the AMA. 

A NEW SOCIETY 

In a new society the problem 
of medical education and train- 
ing will not be difficult to solve 
once medicine is seen as an in- 
tegral part of human growth 
and development. And the con- 
crete form through which medi- 
cal services will be available — -. 
group practice, individual prac- 
tice, clinics, hospital centers — 
or a new vehicle which may be 
developed in the future will 
vary with place, circumstances 
and physical possibilities. The 
one essential ingredient to 
good medicine must be the 
treatment of the patient as a 
human being. 
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Voters Repudiate Right-Wingers 


(Continued from Page 1) 

claim the blockade to the world, 
it is fantastic to think that the 
only issue involved was a de- 
sire for a Democratic election 
Victory. 

The very fact that Kennedy 
took so long to act, despite Re- 
publican pressure that mounted 
monthly and despite the fact 
that only the week before he 
had publicly denounced Indi- 
ana’s Senator Homer Capehart 
for wanting to send the sons of 
other people to war over Cuba, 
shows that regardless of the 
attempts of the Republicans to 
whip up a war hysteria, Ken- 
nedy knew that the American 
people were against an invasion 
of Cuba — let alone a nuclear 
holocaust. 

STRONG ANTI- 
WAR SENTIMENT 

The anti-war sentiment of the 
American people had been made 
unmistakably clear in the Gal- 
lup Poll published Oct. 17. To 
the Gallup question “Should the 
U. S. invade Cuba?”, only 24% 
answered “yes”, 63% answered 
“no”, while 13% said "no opin- 
ion.” Of those polled, 51% in- 
dicated a war with Russia would 
be the likely result of a U. S. 
invasion, 37% thought it un : 
likely to result in war, and 12% 
had no opinion. 

In the group that felt war 
with Russia was likely, 69% 
rejected the idea of invasion, 
19% favored invasion and 12% 
had no opinion. Even in the 
group that thought war not 
likely, 57% were still opposed 
to invasion, 36% were for it, 
and 7% had no opinion. 

It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this poll was taken 
before Kennedy’s speech on 
Oct. 22, before it was definitely 
known by the American people 
that Russia had erected missile 
sites in Cuba. And it was also 
limited to the question of in- 
vasion of Cuba. 

Nevertheless, though the 
American people feared the 
missiles and seemed therefore 
to go along with the blockade, 
the anti-invasion sentiment was 
still so strong that Kennedy was 
compelled to promise that 
there would be no invasion of 
Cuba if the missile bases were 
removed. 

HIGH IMPERIALIST STAKES 

Kennedy knew this anti-war 
sentiment was very strong, just 
as he knew the American peo- 
ple were concerned with unem- 
ployment, Medicare, civil rights. 
It is because of this, in his cam- 
paigning before the Cuban 
crisis, that Kennedy pounded 
away at local issues rather than 
the Cuban situation. 

If, in spite of all this, he 
nevertheless decided to bring 
civilization to the brink of nu- 
clear annihilation by issuing a 
direct challenge to Russia, then 
much greater stakes, imperial- 
istically speaking, were involved 
than the winning of the elec- 
tions. 

The ones who could not keep 
their mouths shut, because Cuba 
was the only issue they did have, 
were the Republicans. Their 
beating of breasts and bleating 
pledges of national unity under 
their “Commander - in - Chief’” 
served only to prove their hy- 
pocrisy as they continued to de- 
mand “stronger measures,” in- 
cluding the reneging of the 
promise of non-invasion. 

And finally, despite the deli- 
cacy of the negotiations which 
kept the world tottering over 
the nuclear abyss, there came 
the strident yelping of Barry 
Goldwater, demanding to know 
from Kennedy how serious the 
promise was not to invade Cuba, 
and hinting at least Russian 
appeasement if not outright be- 
trayal of the American people. 

It is this which was repudi- 
ated by the American people in 
the election and paved the way 


for the Democratic victories 
(See Editorial, p. 1, and Two 
Worlds, p. 5). 

In spite of the impressive 
Democratic victories, the two 
capitalistic party system is in- 
capable of representing the in- 
dependent anti-war and class 
position of the majority of the 
people. Nothing can show this 
more clearly than the victory 
of the Democratic Party, which 
is the actual party in power and 
is leading us closer to war each 
day. 

NO INDEPENDENT 
ROAD OFFERED 

A great deal of the responsi- 
bility for the workers being 
forced to vote for one of the 
capitalistic parties, thus choos- 
ing between two evils instead of 
following an independent class 
road, rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the labor leader- 
ship, the NAAC’P and other 
leadership groups among the 
Negroes. They spend their time 
and energy in support of the 
Democratic Party, in spite of 
the Southern Democratic reac- 
tionaries who control the most 
important positions of power in 
Congress, and certainly do noth- 
ing fundamental to better labor 
or civil rights. 

As much as these so-called 
leaders are lacking, the old 
radical parties were shown to 
be as inadequate to the task by 
trying to compel anyone who 
wanted to oppose Kennedy to 
appear to be for Khrushchev. 
The only exception to this was 
the position taken by the So- 
cialist Labor Party. In spite of 
many outmoded conceptions it 
retains, it came out against 
both poles of world capital, 
recognizing that neither Ameri- 
can private capitalism nor Rus- 
sian state capitalism offers any 
solution to the critical prob- 
lems facing civilization. 

REAL BATTLES CONTINUE 

In spite of those misrepre- 
sentatives of the people who 
would lead them into the dead- 
ly embrace of either pole of 
world capital, the workers know 
where things matter: In their 
daily battles on the production 
line and for civil rights. And 
on these two points, there has 
been no let-up on the part of 
the workers and the Negroes. 

The attitude of workers to the 
inhumanity represented by the 
speed-up and emotional and 
physical battering suffered on 
the production line was clearly 
shown by the remark of one 
auto worker. When he came to 
the shop on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing Kennedy’s blockade 
speech, he said: 

j “The only good thing that 
could have happened if they 
dropped the bomb is that we 
wouldn’t have had to come back 
to this damn line today.” No 
sharper identity could be made 
by anyone to link the nature of 
these completely monstrous de- 
humanized twins of destruction. 
Still another worker pointed 
out, “I know what you mean, 
but there’s a difference the way 
I see it. So long as we’re here, 
we can fight the production 
line; we can change that. But 
if that bomb is dropped, there 
is just nothing left.” 

THEY REPRESENT SANITY 

As for the Negroes, their 
struggles to gain the right to 
vote in the magnolia jungle of 
the barbaric Southland, and 
turning out to vote in massive 
numbers where they have 
achieved it as they did during 
the election, represents far 
more than the simple gaining 
and exercising of this right. 
Every one of their votes, just 
as many votes of the Negroes 
in the North, represented a vote 
for the reorganization of society 
on a truly human basis. 

One result of this determina- 
tion was shown in Georgia. For 










Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

War in India 


The invasion of India by 
the Chinese Communists has 
gone far beyond border skir- 
mishes and is now an out- 
right imperialist adventure 
of the state-capitalist gov- 
ernment of Red China. A 
wave of 100,000 Chinese 
troops swarmed over the In- 
dian borders along a 1,000 
mile front, taking no prison- 
ers, and advancing as rapid- 
ly as the mountainous ter- 
rain will permit. 

India was poorly defended 
under the direction of Com- 
munist-sympathizer, Krishna 
Menon, its Defense Minister 
who was removed by Nehru 
last week. Politically, Menon 
always claimed the Chinese 
Communists were India’s 
friends; thus he took only 
weak steps to arm the border 
region, depended on the Rus- 
sians for arms and left the 
country defenseless at the 
time of its greatest peril. 

The Indian people, how- 
ever, rallied to defend them- 
selves against imperialist in- 
vasion. They have formed 
committees in every remote 
village and town, mobilizing 
the population to defend the 
country and to overcome the 
damage caused by Menon’s 
defense of “Chinese rights.” 

In 1950, when China oc- 
cupied Tibe t by force of 
arms, India kept itself neu- 
tral. As late as Oct. 20, 1962, 
Krishna Menon defended 
this position even in the face 
of announcements from Peip- 
ing that their plans to build 
a “greater Himalaya” would 


include Nepal, Bhutan, Sik- 
kim, N.E.F.A. and Ladakh. 

Mao may think that a pro- 
tracted war between the two 
heaviiy populated countries 
would serve to divert the at- 
tention of the Chinese people 
from the failures of the 
regime as well as to weaken 
India by diverting its econo- 
my to war production rather 
than spending the money for 
schools, hospitals, roads, 
agricultural and consumer 
production. 

The Indian Communist 
Party has finally decided to 
support the Indian Govern- 
ment, but not until its head- 
quarters was burned and its 
members were stoned in the 
streets. A Bengali teacher 
reported, “I met some Com- 
munist acquaintances last 
night, I told them that if 
they turned out to be re- 
sponsible for bringing sor- 
row to our country, I would 
kill them with my bare 
hands.” 

The ultimate in stupidity 
was achieved by present day 
American Trotskyists, who 
came out with the slogan, 
“Hands Off China!” (THE 
MILITANT Oct 29, 1962). 
This is like letting the 
murderer go while you dis- 
arm the people being attack- 
ed. This passes for “theory”, 
the preservation of “the 
planned- economy” of “so- 
cialist China” vs. the capi- 
talist mixed planned-private 
economy of India. And the 
justification of non-accept- 
ance of the MacMahon Line 


passes for struggle against 
imperialistically - set border 
lines. But if one returns to 
“original” borders set by im- 
perial China, one gets to be 
bed-fellows not only with 
Mao but with Chiang Kai- 
shek who likewise supports 
the claims of Mao in this 
typical imperialist adventure. 

What further crimes will 
be laid at Trotsky’s door by 
today’s Trotskyists? Down 
the drain has gone Trotsky’s 
struggle against Mao from 
1925-27 to Trotsky’s death in 
1940. Only a dead Trotsky 
can be made to support Mao’s 
imperialist adventures to- 
day! Their crocodile tears at 
the death of Natalia Trotsky 
last year is shown in their 
present disregard of her last 
fight on this same question 
of Trotsky’s relationship to 
Mao. When the capitalist 
press claimed that “Trotsky 
was the spiritual father of 
Mao Tse-tung,” Natalia Trot- 
sky hit back: 

“A great revolutionary like 
Leon Trotsky could not in 
any way be the father of 
Mao Tse-tung, who won his 
position in direct struggle 
wish the Left Opposition 
(Trotskyists) and consolidat- 
ed it by the murder and per- 
secution of revolutionaries 
just as Chiang Kai-shek did. 
I consider the present 
Chinese regime the same as 
the Russian regime and all 
others based on the latter 
model, as far from Marxism 
and the proletarian revolu- 
tion as that of Franco Spain.” 
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Northern Rhodesia 

Elections have been held 
in Northern Rhodesia under 
a proposed constitutional 
form whereby 73,000 whites 
could dominate 214 million 
Africans. The results and the 
constitution prove only the 
total separateness of the 
African and the domineering 
whites. To be elected, a white 
must obtain 10% of his vote 
from Africans. Likewise the 
Africans elected must each 
get 10% of their vote from 
whites. Failing this qualifica- 
tion there must be run-off 
elections. 

Kenneth Kaunda, the un- 
disputed leader of the count- 
ry for the Africans, has op- 
posed the constitution and 
the method of elections. Sir 
Roy Welensky, the white 
leader, has done everything 
he could, from forming a 
Federation of the territory 
with Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia, to arming all 
whites to fight a bloody war 
if necessary. 

The results are about what 
might be expected. The 
whites voted only for white 
candidates and the Africans 
voted, as one diplomat put it, 
"in fantastic numbers to sup- 
port the United National In- 


dependence Party of Ken- 
neth D. Kaunda.” 

Despite the obvious ma- 
jority won by Kaunda, the 
legalities of the situation 
show very few “elected” and 
the final body in doubt. 

There is no doubt, about 
the determination of Ken- 
neth Kaunda’s determination 
to get full freedom and 
free equal elections in the 
country. 

* * * 

F.B.I. Under Fire 

Mr. Jack Levine, a former 
F.B.I. agent working in the 
Detroit office, has recently 
resigned, written an article 
on his F.B.I. experience for 
THE NATION and made a 
taped interview for radio 
station WBAI-FM. He said 
that he was “shocked and 
horrified” and “completely 
disillusioned” with the F.B.I. 
and its activities. 

He claimed that the poli- 
cies of the Bureau and its 
agents were anti-liberal, 
anti-Negro and anti-Semetie. 
He claimed that the agents 
participated in illegal wire- 
tapping, opening other 
people’s mail and conducting 
searches without a warrant. 

He said he brought his 
criticisms before the Justice 
Dept., the Civil Rights Com- 


mission, the National Securi- 
ty Council and several Con- 
gressmen. For his trouble, 
he was warned by two F.B.I. 
officials that he could find 
himself “in a lot of trouble”, 
he said. 

He claims that 1,500 of the 
Communist Party’s members 
are F.B.I. agents, making 
the F.B.I. the largest single 
financial contributor to the 
Communist Party. 

* * * 

Bulgaria & Rumania 

The Communist govern- 
ments in Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania have recently an- 
nounced food rationing. Ru- 
mania announced that bread 
and corn meal were being 
rationed. Bulgaria announc- 
ed that beans, potatoes, 
onions and rice were on the 
ration list. 

The Bulgarian government 
has further ordered that the 
farmers on collective farms 
shall not be paid off with 
wheat, which is to be turned 
over to the government. Re- 
tail prices were increased 
in milk, eggs and other farm 
produce in short supply. 

Poland’s agriculture, 
which operates more freely, 
reported the second best 
crop in its history. 
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the first time since the Recon- 
struction period following the 
Civil War, Georgia will have 
a Negro, Democrat State Sena- 
tor Leroy Johnson, in its state 
legislature. 

It is only in these twin strug- 
gles of the workers and Negroes 
and the achievement of their 
aspirations that the solution will 
be found — not only to stay 
the hands of the two nuclear 
giants poised over their buttons, 
but also to eliminate the but- 
tons and the civilization destroy- 
ing missiles they control. 
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Profit Sharing-Man Against Man 

At the UAW Skilled Trades Council held in Chicago this 
past week, the main points of debate were Reuther’s profit- 
sharing plan and overtime work. The profit-sharing has never 
seemed to be of much concern to the production workers. Many 
say the UAW has given away all of their hard-won gains for some 
few pennies in raises and fringe benefits and that the majority 
of workers will not receive any benefits from those agreements. 
In American Motors, they have this profit sharing already. The 
workers are saying that if it was as great as the UAW tries to 
make us believe it is, we would have heard something of what 
those workers in American Motors are saying about it. 

REDUCTION OF SPEED-UP, NOT PROFIT-SHARING 

Another worker said: “When they tell me how much money 
American Motors workers received — money they put in their 
pockets and took home — I might consider listening to someone 
talk about it. But all it really means is that I should be interested 
in the company first, and resent or oppose my fellow workers 
Who may not be willing to kill themselves rushing and running 
to try to make the company more profit. Automation does enough 
of this to every production worker without the help of pitting 
worker against worker. What we want and need most is a 
reduction of the speed-up. No overtime while other workers are 
barely existing on welfare aid and have no jobs at all.” 

He said, “I was told that all of the American Motors workers’ 
profit went into some fringe benefits. The union and the com- 
pany control this, so every worker who quits, is laid-off, gets 
fired or dies will not get one penny of his share. It becomes the 
profit of the company and the union.” 

One worker asked why it was that the UAW was so deter- 
mined on this profit-sharing business. He said, “My idea is that 
for the past five years or more, the Union has shown us that 
they don’t want to fight with the company on any issue that 
affects the workers. In this way there won’t be any fights. 
All, or most all, of our problems involve working conditions 
and production standards. If they can tell us that we shouldn’t 
yell about these things because it is in our own interest to 
come up with as much profit as we can, then there is no use 
for any grievance. In other words, there will be no issues to 
come between the company and the union.” 

THE ANSWER IS SOLIDARITY, NOT MORE MONEY 

Another worker said, “But this faker, Reuther, can make 
things sound great. He was quoted in one of the daily papers 
as saying that if the AMC plan had been applied to GM workers 
for a 12-month period it would have meant $900 a year or 45 
cents an hour to them. Ford workers would have gained $733 or 
37 cents an hour. He says very little if the companies claim they 
made no profit, but our blood, sweat and energies were put into 
it just the same.” 

He continued, “I am in full support of lowering the retire- 
ment age to 60 if they give full Federal social security benefits. 
When they yell at that Council that the answer to overtime is 
double and triple time pay, they are crazy. When we had a real 
union it was simple — there just was not overtime as long as one 
Worker that had been laid off was not called back. This made 
a worker feel the closeness and solidarity of being part of a 
real union with his fellow workers, being a part of other workers. 
But today it must involve money, some kind of a trade. Now 
those that are working are paid more instead of calling back 
those that are out in the streets.” 

They say that the double or triple time does not begin until 
after the first two hours overtime. Why after two hours, when 
with the speed of the automation machines the company can 
turn out hundreds of pieces in the first two hours? 

STAND AGAINST OVERTIME PROMISED — TWO YEARS 
FROM NOW 

For the past several years, workers have tried everything to 
force the UAW to take some stand against overtime. They have 
even tried to organize an unemployed movement and put picket 
lines around plants. The only answer or support they got from 
Reuther was a trip to Washington, D.C. to hear Eisenhower’s 
Labor Secretary Mitchell say he would put them back to work 
or eat his hat. Part of the group that went ended up with food 
poisoning from eating the stale food given to them. Now the 
contract does not come up for negotiation until 1964, two years 
from now, and Reuther says that at that time he will demand 
all this double and triple time pay. 

Workers have been yelling for years to Reuther to fight for 
a 30 hour week for 40 hours pay. To this Reuther turns deaf 
ears. Workers, feel this would not eliminate overtime, but it 
would be of some help to the unemployed. If Reuther was really 
concerned about the unemployed, many thousands would be 
working today. 

REUTHER TRAVELS ONE WAY, WORKERS ANOTHER 

Reuther can travel around the world telling workers how 
- well the American workers are living. But no worker can believe 
that he really tells them the conditions under which the American 
workers have to work, especially those in the UAW. 

Some workers were discussing the recent strike at one of 
the Ford plants in Illinois. They said that those workers walked 
off the job because they were dead tired. They had been work- 
ing ten to twelve hours a day for six days a week ever since 
the first of July and they walked out because they were tired 
of working so much when thousands and thousands of unemployed 
wanted and needed work. 

Reuther’s answer to these workers was to go back to work. 
He did not authorize the strike. Today he is telling the workers 
what pie-in-the-sky they will receive in the next two years, 
When the contract comes up — Double and triple time for over- 
time work, and profit-sharing from the company. Reuther’s think- 
ing and actions go in one direction, and the workers thinking 
and action goes in another. 



News To Fit His War Aims 

The Kennedy Administration’s use of the latest crisis over Cuba for the 
purpose of turning the American press in to “weaponry” has met with a hue and cry 
from all quarters, including even the most rabid pro-war press. At his press con- 
ference on November 20, President Kennedy tried to make light of this outcry by 
turning attention to the originator of the weaponry phrase, saying that he person- 
ally will “be very glad” to take the matter up “with Sylvester.” 

_ XT - * -w-y-vTT'n 'fc.T A r No one felt very reassured. 
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AFTER 227 YEARS, THE FIGHT GOES ON 

"... Nature has given us a right; the liberty 
of opposing arbitrary power by speaking and 
writing truth." — from the Zenger case, 
1734-5, against government press control. 


Russia-U,S. Conflict Dominates 
Venezuelan Politics 

VENEZUELA — Observing the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment’s behavior in international conferences, and espe- 
cially the Organization of American States, is enough 
to measure the weight of United States’ domination. But 
this subordination was never shown so slavishly as it 
was during the last Cuban crisis. Premier Betancourt 
won the sad honor of being the champion of the lackeys 
of American Imperialism. The American press praised 
him in particular, and there is no doubt that his serv- 
ices will be handsomely rewarded. 

It was not difficult for an ob- 
jective observer to understand 
the relationship of so-called in- 
ternal events and international 
politics. Today after the Cuban 
crisis and the threat of World 
War III, the obvious mess of 
that relation is seen by every- 
body. 

U. S. INTERESTS . . . 

For the United States, Vene- 
zuela is of greater importance 
than any other country in South 
America, for three reasons: 

First, it is the most important 
country on the Caribbean Sea 
and in a strategic position for 
the defense of the Panama 
Canal; secondly, it is one of the 
principal petroleum- producing 
countries; and thirdly; it is the 


entrance into South America. 
This is why the U. S. takes a 
special interest in Venezuela, 
making sure to keep tight con- 
trol. 

. , . AND RUSSIA’S 
Russia, like the United States 
and for the same reasons, also 
takes a great interest in Vene- 
zuela and has multiplied its 
propaganda efforts. 

It is obvious that in the Rus- 
sian strategy there is no desire 
for the Venezuelan Communist 
Party (PCV) to take power. 
Even in their most extremist 
demagogy the Communists 
never have this object in view. 
To discredit the Venezuelan 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Arthur (“Weaponry”) Sylvester 
had only been carrying out a 
Kennedy directive that “na- 
tional security” in a time of 
crisis requires that both the 
informational flow of and pub- 
lished shape of military news 
be controlled. 

On Nov. 2 the State Depart- 
ment followed through with its 
directive ordering officials not 
to talk with newsmen without 
one of the public affairs officers 
being present, or without im- 
mediately reporting to the 
Bureau of Public Affairs ‘the 
name of the correspondent, his 
organiza'ion, the general sub- 
ject discussed and the date of 
the interview.” 

Nor was this the first time 
that the President had attempt- 
ed to muzzle the press. Directly 
after the fiasco of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba in April 
of last year, he had called the 
main news agency chiefs into 
conference and suggested a 
“voluntary” censorship. They 
refused. This time he did not 
bother to ask. He ordered the 
control of the news flow at the 
source. 

“BIG BROTHER” 

IN THE ROOM 

The concept of news as a 
weapon or “weaponry” is us- 
ually confined in the minds of 
men as being associated with 
Russia, Hitler’s Germany, or 
Kennedy’s dictator friends 
around the world — Franco of 
Spain, the multitude of South 
American “friendly” dictators 
and the other autocratic friends 
he maintains in splendor in 
Formosa, South Viet Nam, 
South Korea — not to mention 
Adenauer’s gestapo tactics in 
the “Der Spiegel” case. 

A New York Times editorial 
of Nov. 16, directed against the 
President of South Viet Nam, 
would have fitted President 
Kennedy to a “t.” Because 
President Ngo Dinh Diem had 
ordered the deportation of two 
American correspondents for 
reporting news that reflected 
unfavorably on the regime, 
the New York Times character- 
ized him as a ruler who found 
“the untailored truth intoler- 
able.” 

So much a part of the very 
warp and woof of America is 
the freedom of the press that 
even reactionary writers re- 
minded the Administration that 
contrcl of news, characteristic 
of totalitarian regimes, can 
only mean, as Arthur Krock 
put it in a very careful choice 
of words, the presence of “Big 
Brother” in the room with 
every reporter and official. 

The real matters at issue 
were indicated in the letter of 
protest which the news cor- 
respondents regularly assigned 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Maternal Care and Production 


U. S. y Russia and Venezuelan Politics 


A very informative and in- 
teresting report on Maternal 
and Child Care in Russia can 
be gotten from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents*. It is a Re- 
port of the Medical Exchange 
Mission to the USSR, by a group 
of six American scientists who 
visited Russia in October, 1960. 

The great amount of time 
and research spent on pre-natal 
and child care in Russia is ob- 
vious even in what the exchange 
scientists call, of necessity, a 
limited mission and report. 

That the maternal and post 
natal death rate has greatly 
been reduced from the days of 
the Tzar can be assumed, al- 
though the Russians seem to 
make this one of their big sta- 
tistical show pieces. None were 
included in this report, except 
for some statistics for the Uk- 
raine in the year 1913, in which 
the maternal death rate was 100 
per 10,000. 

No matter what one may think 
of the “type” of medieal care 
in the clinic-like atmosphere 
of their hospitals, maternity 
homes, nurseries and kinder- 
gartens — just the mere fact 
that millions of people on the 
farms and In the city now can 
receive medical care reduces 
the death rate from the days 
of the Tzar, 100 if not 1,000 
fold. 

“MOTHER HEROINE” 

It is also no wonder that a 
nation that lost 20 million peo- 
ple in World War II put such 
great stress not only on mater- 
nity care and child care but on 
bearing children. 

However, the title of “Mother 
Heroine” for those who bear 
many children is reminiscent of 
Hitler’s Germany. For those 
who have three or more chil- 
dren there is a bonus. What the 
bonus is however, is not stated. 

The writers of this report 
stick mostly to facts and once 
in a while will give their reac- 
tions. I was struck by the lack 
of comments, as much as, by the 
comments they did make. One 
fact given without comment was 
that, “. . . research now is 
being conducted on the possible 
harmful effect of heavy exer- 
cise in early pregnancy. Should 
these experiments prove posi- 
tive, regulations to take preg- 
nant women off heavy work 
early— as well as late — in preg- 
nancy would be promulgated.” 

Whether the American group 
did not see fit to visit a factory 
to see what this “heavy work” 
for women consisted of or if 
they were not allowed to is 
not reported on. However, in a 
footnote to Russian social meas- 
ures to protect or improve the 
health of women they say, “Al- 
though it is stated that women 
may not be employed in espe- 
cially hard or harmful work, 
the mission saw many females 
engaged in construction, snow 
shoveling, and other such heavy 
activities." 

MATERNITY CARE 

One is struck by a number of 
facts. The Russian women are 
urged to use Psychoprophylaxis 
birth (natural child birth). The 
American team reports that the 
women occupying a labor room 
at the time they visited it had 
all taken lessons in Psychopro- 
phylaxis and though obviously 
having contractions did not cry 
cut or show any visible signs of 
pain. 

Again the lack of comment 
by the American doctors inter- 
ests me. In American hospitals 
in recent years the trend is to 
do away with the communal 
labor rooms substituting in- 
stead single rooms. 


•US Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C. — Price $1. 
Public Health Service Publication 
No. 954. 


The Russian delivery rooms 
are communal with two to 
five delivery tables in them. 
Whether this is all due to the 
fact that natural child birth is 
not as widely used in the United 
States as in Russia (in the Uk- 
raine alone, they state, in 1959, 
85% of the women used the 
Psychoprophylaxis method) or 
that this is an antiquated me- 
thod is not discernahle from 
this report. 

What is extremely interesting 
in the difference between the 
two methods of natural child 
birth is the fact that unlike 
the US method the father does 
not participate in the birth of 
the child whatsoever. 

(To be continued next issue) 


Almost immediately after the 
close of World War I, when the 
agrarians of the West, especial- 
ly the wheat growers and cat- 
tle raisers, were suffering ter- 
rible set-backs in the marketing 
of their products, social unrest 
was general. 

In the city of Denver, Colo., 
where union smashing was op- 
posed by the drive to make the 
union 100%, the class struggle 
bumped into a fellow or he 
bumped into it. Wage cuts, to- 
gether with growing unemploy- 
ment, made the strike of the 
Denver Street Car employees 
reminiscent of the year 1877. 
Throngs of fighting, uprooted 
proletarians were at every car 
barn in angry mood, blasting 
scabs, destroying the presses of 
the prejudiced lying press, pa- 
rading the streets in protest 
against the use of federal and 
militia troops sent in for strike- 
breaking. 

ECONOMIC SQUEEZE 

The aggravated agricultural- 
ists, who had plowed up their 
pastures to plant wheat (doing 
their share to win the war), 
were now, shortly after the war 
was over, receiving as little as 
20c per bushel, a drop from $3 
per bushel which had been the 
peak. 

Cursing cattle raisers were 
even more entrapped. Whereas 
during the height of wartime, 
prices for grass cattle reached 
as high as 15c per pound, they 
now, in some instances, did not 
get enough to pay for the 
freightage to market. My own 
father, along with some other 
ranchers who were members of 
a cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation, shipped a carload of 
good grade cows from Otis, 
Colo., to Omaha, Neb. Instead 
of receiving checks, they re- 
ceived bills to cover the balance 
due for freightage. The cows 
had not brought enough to pay 
for their transportation. 

Social and political off-shoots 
of such a ruthless economy 
were the Ku Klux Klan in the 
North and West, as well as in 
the South; gangsterism, es- 
pecially associated with the pro- 
hibition efforts; scandals in 
high places, climaxed in the in- 
famous Tea Pot Dome in- 
stances; and the rotten reac- 
tions that were labeled “the 
aftermath of war”. 

The Denver Post Office it- 
self became divided by the Ku 
Klux Klan. Klansmen and 
Knights of Columbus members 
rioted on Capitol Hill. In more 
than one instance, colored city 
carriers were “accidently” run 
over and killed by automobiles 
while crossing the street. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Government is the mark a| 
which the Communist bloc aims, 
for dealing a blow to this Gov- 
ernment is to weaken the 
principal agent and support of 
the US in Latin America. It 
is to this end the PCV and MIR 
(pro-Communlst) are leading 
themselves and this allows us to 
understand the acute form of 
the strife between the Com- 
munists and the Government. 

When Betancourt’s Govern- 
ment first came to power, the 
Communists utilized 'the strate- 
gem of strikes, taking easy ad- 
vantage of the enormous pover- 
ty of the workers in the country. 
This kind of activity was given 
up as the Government succeed- 
ed in taking sway important 
trade union posts from the 
Communists and the Communist 
influence among the workers 
decreased. 

As international tensions 
grew, the Communists changed 
their tactics of struggle, leaving 


On the other hand, an excep- 
tion to the general rule, was an 
appointment to foreman of a 
Negro clerk in Boston, Mass., 
which prompted me to write an 
article for the Postal Worker 
in which I praised the Boston 
Postal authorities for ignoring 
the color line. I urged that fair 
employment practices were 
much in order in other cities 
too (including Denver, Colo.) I 
took sharp issue with any Jim 
Crowism wherever and when- 
ever it manifested itself. Either 
by mentioning his name or im- 
plying it, I denounced the role 
of the then Vice President of 
the United States, Chas. G. 
Dawes, in connection with his 
spreading the doctrine of divi- 
sion and hatred. 

(To Be Continued Next Issue) 


How wonderful it is to know 
that some of our leading Ne- 
groes have begun to look back 
at the history of the Negro 
and see just why the white 
people keep writing and saying 
that the Negro is thousands of 
years behind the whites. To 
their great surprise, some Ne- 
groes have started looking 
around, and have found an old 
history book about the Negroes, 
and read it. They found the 
truth behind why so many white 
people don’t want the Negro to 
learn about the history of the 
Negro — for they discover that 
there were some great Negro 
leaders in the old days. 

TEACHING OF NEGRO 
HISTORY 

Mr. J. A. Rogers says in one 
of his recent articles that this 
is why the white man has cut 
out all the teaching of Negro 
history. It is because they don’t 
want the Negro to learn about 
his own people, but only about 
the great white man and what 
the whites have done to make 
America so great. They want 
us to believe just what the 
white-supremacy leadership of 
the United States says we 
should. 

The one thing they don’t know 
is that there are many Negroes 
who are not leaders who can 
teach the Negro race plenty 
about what Negroes have done 
to get as far as they have to- 
day. 

Negroes have always done the 


the mass struggle arena and 
creating armed groups in the 
mountains who spent their time 
attacking isolated police sta- 
tions. Except in some student 
groups this hasn’t found sym- 
pathy nor echo among the 
workers. That is the main dif- 
ference between the ‘‘guerril- 
la” groups of Venezuela and 
those which existed in Cuba or 
the Resistance that opposed the 
German occupation in World 
War II who found sympathy 
and support in the population. 

In Venezuela it is a small 
artificial, adventurist move- 1 
ment. Most of the time these 
young people are driven to iso- 
lation and hunger, surrender, 
or they are arrested by the 
peasants. There were some at- 
tempts at armed revolt with 
the participation of military 
groups', as in Caupano and 
Puerto Cabellos, but these 
proved hopeless. 

Beside the “guerrillas,” more 
strife has been created by the 
“commandos” who make iso- 
lated attacks on banks or per- 
form acts of sabotage in the oil 
refineries and acts of terrorism 
in the cities. A young teacher 
was recently killed in a high 
school because he did not let 
his students get out of the class 
room to protest against the 
Government. 

In Caracas home made bombs 
may explode anywhere. There 
are acts of terrorism in the 
schools against students and 
teachers to an extent where all 
political character is lost and 
it becomes open vandalism. 

THE ANTI-TERROR TERROR 

The reaction of the Govern- 
ment has been very strong and 
quick. Civil rights were sus- 
pended for the second time 
| this year. There were mass ar- 
rests among every group of the 
opposition. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of people were jailed by 
administration Ojr military order. 
Requisitions and rigorous in- 
spections occur more and more 
frequently. 

The Government has ordered 
the division of the national 
i territory into zones under the 


hard and dirty work, and the 
white has always kept all the 
money produced by this work 
in order to keep his power over 
the Negro. The great need of 
the Negro is to cast out what 
the white man built into this 
system, and begin to see him- 
self as a 100 percent human 
being with all the rights of one. 
We must fight to get rid of any 
inferiority complex and grow 
strong in that fight. 

Negro leaders must know 
Negrcr -history and impart it to 
their followers. And when this 
is done, the white man will see 
that Negroes do not have to 
continue living by the rules that 
were made for Negroes just be- 
cause they are dark. , 
RUNNING OUT OF THE RACE 

But the white man does not 
seem able to see how fast be is 
running the United States out 
of the race by trying to rule 
the whole world the same way 
he has tried to run the Negro 
race. The other countries of 
the world will not have the 
United States ruling them and 
taking everything and, at the 
same time, hating them as 
though they are not even hu- 
man beings. 

A white preacher here in 
Detroit recently preached his 
sermon 'on why one group must 
stop thinking another group is 
different just because they are 
not all the same color. As he 
said, all people are human be- 
ings, no matter what the preju- 
diced people think. 


control of military governors. 
The country is almost in a war 
situation. In Caracas, it is for- 
bidden to drive at more than 
30 mph from 9 p.m. to 6 a.ni. 
The police in the city have been 
reinforced. All the public build- 
ings are defended by uniformed 
and civil groups of police with 
sub-machine guns. Now there 
are military tribunals. Eloy 
Torres, a Communist Deputy, 
was arrested despite parlia- 
mentary immunity, judged by 
a military tribunal and jailed. 

The Government has an- 
swered the Communists' terror 
by imitating its own terror and 
by so doing, offering another 
proof of its fidelity, in its in- 
ternal politics, to the United 
States. 

— Venezuelan Correspondent 

Clear Case of 
Harassment 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — A jani- 
tor out at the mill was fired 
about 18 months ago, when 
the company said he took a 
day off and failed to report 
off. It so happens that one 
of the plant guards had 
taken the number, and had 
failed to report it to his de- 
partment when he called. 
The company took the 
policeman’s word and not 
the 1 a b o r e r’s word, and 
fired him. It went through 
the arbitration steps, and 
they ruled in favor of th? 
laborer. \ ! j 

During the arbitration— that 
is, the 18 months he was laid 
1 off — he had to find other means 
' of survival. Arbitration stated 
that he had to be reinstated 
I with his full salary, but the 
company doesn’t want to pay 
the full salary. All they want to 
ipay is the difference between 
what it should be, and what he 
made in the 18 months. He had 
to go out and secure a private 
lawyer to look into the matter. 

COMPANY TRIES AGAIN 

I talked with him last week, 
and found out he has just been 
given another slip for the same 
thing. But this one is a little 
different. On this one he has 
five days off for failing to re- 
port on and off properly. They 
claim he’s a habitual lay-off, 
doesn’t do his work properly— 
they had a list of charges 
against him about six inches 
long, typed. 

They thought they had him 
out when they fired him for 
those 18 months. But this man 
has been able to carry himself 
in such a way that it was clear 
he wasn’t at fault — it was the 
management at fault for taking 
the lamp-guard’s word against 
his. Now, since he won his case, 
they’re trying to get him out 
on the same charges again. 

This time, he told me, he call- 
ed up about 10 o’clock and did 
report' off on a Tuesday. On 
that Wednesday he had to go 
down to see his lawyer about 
the first slip he had, and didn’t 
bother to report off again. But 
when he called that night to 
report that he would be back 
to work Thursday, they told 
him that wasn’t the proper pro- 
cedure, that he should have re- 
ported on and off every day. 
That is not true, it is not in 
our contract. 

CLEAR HARASSMENT 

Nobody knows what the out- 
come of the second slip will be; 
In fact, the outcome of the 
first one isn’t over yet. It is a 
clear case of harassment from 
the company, and the union 
doesn’t seem to be giving him 
the support he should have. 

Others have been up on 
similar eases, have been rein- 
stated and received their back 
pay. The union has seen to it 
that they did get their money. 


THEN AND NOW 

Workers and Farmers Fight 
Against Wage , Market Cuts 

By THE OLD TIMER 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Some Leaders Begin to Learn 
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Mine Disaster 
Claims 37 Lives 

In one split second of 
flaming force and flesh 
rending violence, 37 coal 
miners were blasted into 
eternity by a dust and gas 
explosion on Dec. . 6. They 
were working at the US 
Steel’s Robena mine near 
Carmichaels, Penna. 

Both coal miners and coal 
management know that the 
winter months are the most 
dangerous explosion months. 
They know that the air cir- 
culated through the mine to 
ventilate it is dry, and takes 
out all of the moisture in the 
mine. This drying out pro- 
cess sets up conditions that a 
simple spark can turn intol a 
death-dealing inferno of hell. 

When the state and federal 
investigators get to the ex- 
plosion area, they will be 
able to find little, if anything 
to give them clues to the 
cause of the explosion. 
Where they could look with 
more success to find out the 
reasons for it, is in the mine 
management office. 

As an ex - coal miner, I 
know that almost every death 
— single or multiple — that 
results from coal mining is 
due primarily to the drive 
for mor£ and more produc- 
tion. It’s not the lives saved, 
it’s the amount of coal pro- 
duced that determines whe- 
ther or not a boss will keep 
Ms job. And while he may 
not deliberately tell a miner 
to do something that he 
knows will result in death, 
he will often insist that 
miners take dangerous 
chances that are completely 
unnecessary, except that it 
might mean a couple more 
tons of coal to put on the 
production list. 


ON THE LINE 


Workers Are Asking: Why 
Work and Military Surveys? 


Detroit — The worker? in 
Chrysler Highland Hark 
plant are wondering what 
is behind the surveys that’ 
the company has taken - of 
the employees in the past 
few months. 

In the first survey, taken 
about three months ago, a ques- 
tionnaire had to be filled out by 
the workers asking them to Up- 
date their work and training 
records. The questionnaire asked 
information on the number of 
years the workers worked on 
particular jobs, the types of 
jobs they had, and the years or 
periods of schooling they had 
taken in line with work they 
performed in the past or are 
doing now. 

This survey raised some ques- 
tions in the workers’ minds, but 
this had been done before, and 
some fears that were first felt 
disappeared after a while. 

But then, another survey 
was taken recently. This one 
asked the workers to report 
their military status. And this 
is the first time workers re- 
membered this kind of infor- 
mation being asked for since 
World War II. 

This questionnaire asked in- 
formation on the number of 
years workers spent in the serv- 
ice, in which branch they served, 
the years they served, whether 
or not they were in the reserve, 
and the number of years they 
still had to go on their reserve 
status 

WORKERS ARE WARY 

Coming, as it did, on the heels 
of the Cuban crisis and the un- 
declared war between China 
and India, the workers eX- 


‘Different and Better Life 


pressed considerable unrest and 
speculation on what the com- 
pany was about in seeking the 
information: 

The workers know that the 
company’s primary concern is 
production, and also know that 
it has access to governmental 
information that workers do 
not have. They know, further- 
more, that the company makes 
long range plans for produc- 
tion — and the one thing the 
company can’t do without in 
production is having a work 
force to produce. 

Distrust of the company’s 
motives coupled wi .h the in- 
ternational tensions has creat- 
ed many suspicions in the 
minds of workers, both about 
their jobs and about the pos- 
sibility of war in the near 
fntnre. 

■ The one thing that workers 
know about the company is 
that it is dead set on controls 
— and to control anything you 
have to know as much as you 
can about what you want to 
control. 

CONTROL IS KEY 

Workers already know more 
than enough about the way the 
company tries to control in the 
plant, with its batteries of 
time-study men and foremen 
always pushing for more pro- 
duction, the automated machin- 
ery speeded-up to grind out the 
last ounce of energy a worker 
has, and the little privileges 
it gives to stop stewards and 
committeemen in order to try 
to soften them up so they won’t 
fight so hard for the workers 
when a grievance comes up. 
But one thing they can’t con- 
trol is the humanity of the 
workers. Because they have 
this, the workers fight back — 
every day on the line. 


Is Possible,’ 


Says Youth 


Newark, N.J. — This past 
week we worked 12 to 15 
hours a day. I am tired. 
Several times this week I 
have thought of crying out: 
“I give up. You win. (jet 
off my back. The game’s 
over.” But I didn’t. 

In the shop hundreds of little 
problems arise with the Man- 
agement and between the work- 
ers themselves. It is very easy 
for me to pass those problems 
off as unimportant. I am young, 
strong, and don’t intend to 
work in the industry very long. 
But when I think of the prob- 
lems at work in relation to a 
worker who will spend his 
whole life in a particular in- 
dustry, these problems that are 
small to me become outrageous. 

We are confronted with 
general problems: 1. a lack 
democratic organization within 
the union, 2. a lack of consci- 
ousness on the part of 
workers, the union, and 


two 

of 


the 

the 


company, that a different and 
better life is possible for the 
workers. 

Lack of democratic organ- 
ization means there is no con- 
tact between the men and their 
leaders. Part of this is line 
to the worker. He is afraid 
of reprisal by the company if 
he is too much a union man. 
APPOINT SOME STEWARDS 


The blame must be put large- 
ly with the union. The busi- 
ness manager and delegates are 
not close enough to the shops. 
They don’t make regular visits. 
The shop steward, if there is 
one, is not trained to do Ms 
job. 

In some cases there is no 
steward. Unconcern for demo- 
cratic procedure makes it i pos- 
sible for the union to be em- 


powered by its constitution to 
appoint shop stewards. 

The workers do not realize 
that they heed not go home too 
tired to do anything but eat 
and sleep and . , . That state! 
merit ’is not quite correct; 
many of the young workers do 
realize this and are dissatis- 
fied. Older workers are satis- 
fied with the union guarantee- 
ing them a job. Many workers 
are pacified by the pay which 
is high relative to the amount 
of pay received a few years 
ago. 

It is not realized that each 
man is producing more than 
he once could produce, and that 
each man is working at a 
greater rate of speed. 

NEED MORE THAN PAY 

Naturally, the worker should 
get more pay. But we must 
also be concerned with Ms 
standard of living: what are his 
working conditions; is he able 
to send his kids to school; can 
he eat and clothe himself well? 

A union should look at the 
gross income of a company and 
figure out the maximum num- 
ber of people it could employ 
at a decent wage for a mini- 
mum number of hours a week 
and with each man handlhig 
a minimum volume of goods. 

It is remarkable to hear the 
rationalizations the workers 
have made to cover up their 
fear of the company and their 
contempt for the union: “You 
got a job ain’t you. What you 
want to make trouble for.” “I’m 
tired of hearing people talk. 
Damn talking; which one of 
you will act (the man who says 
this is the last one to act).” 
“What are you, a Commie?” 
“Joe Blow made -trouble and 
the boss threw so much work 
his way that he’s in the hos- 
pital now.” 


In a time of crisis now, the 
company and government team 
up, and they figure on every 
man, woman and child and the 
position they have in the to- 
tality of society. More cor- 
rectly, it means the kind of 
control they would like to have 
Naver every man,: woman and 
child to put them in the posi- 
tion of society where they want 
them to be and doing what 
they want them to do — with no 
questions asked. 

One worker, speculating on 
the meaning of the surveys, 
said, “We’ve got a high rate of 
unemployment, we’ve had a 
high rate of unemployment for 
a long time, and it looks like 
neither the government nor the 
company can do anytMng about 
it. Maybe they’re getting ready 
for another war— and it makes 
you wonder if they’re trying 
to solve the unemployment by 
making cannon fodder out of 
people.” 

A Scary Speech 
In Four Words 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Kennedy’s 
speech, although it meant a 
bomb scare, didn’t scare me as 
much as a little speech my 
husband made which was just 
four words long: “I am laid off.” 

It is something he has been 
preparing me for for quite some 
time. Maybe even for a year 
or two. But suddenly I felt as 
though our world had come to 
an end. I just looked at him 
arid couldn’t say a word. He 
didn’t say anything either. In 
fact, we didn’t say too much all 
evening. 

He told me this on Thanks- 
giving Day, and told me not 
to tell the children, to wait 
until the next day — which I 
did. It was just like the day 
I told them my father died. 


Slave Labor in Job Shop 
Too Much for One Welder 


DETROIT— I’m not telling this story out of revenge. 
I’m telling it himply because it has to be told and there 
just has to be some way of doing something about a 
situation that is unbelievable. The only thing I can 
call it is complete slave labor. 

I’ve welded for many years. I was a welder at Ford 
before it was unionized, and worked there after the 
union came in. I was a welder at Chrysler and Midland 
Steel. So you see, I’ve had my share of experience in 
different places under different conditions . . . and I’ve 
had to take plenty that I didn’t like. 


But recently I got a job 
working for a subcontractor 
making bumpers for Corvair 
oars. The work was in a small 
job shop in Livonia, the Fit- 
wal Welding Co., which em- 
ploys about 15 workers. Of 
these, seven or eight are weld- 
ers, the rest are general work- 
ers who do everything else 
that has to be done there. 

MINIMUM PAY 

The pay scale is the bare 
minimum for the general 
workers — $1.15 an hour, and 
he has to pay this under fed- 
eral minimum wage law. The 
welders get $2 an hour, about 
60-75 cents below the lowest 
union scale. There is, of 
course, no union there, and 
there are hundreds just like 
it all over the Detroit area. 

In order to prepare work for 
Monday, someone has to come 
in to work on Sunday to weld 
the bumper ends onto the 
basic bumper. Contrary to 
what some people think, bum- 
pers are not one solid piece; 
the part that bends around the 
body on the two ends of the 
bumper are separate, and must 
be welded onto the straight 
front and back pieces of the 
bumpers. 

After tMs is done, the rough 
bumpers are stacked and made 
ready to have the supporting 
brackets welded on. This 
bracket welding is performed 
on a turn-table which revolves 
once every 45 seconds. In this 
time, the owner demands that 
the brackets be welded onto 
the bumper. 

But each of the four brackets 
requires two one and a half 
inch welds, making a total of 
eight welds that must be made 
in 45 seconds. And it’s just 
impossible. You can break 
your neck — as you have to 
there — and the best you can 
do is one in a minute. This 
means that one out of every 
four goes into the overflow. 

SLAVE-DRIVER 

Not only do you have to kill 
yourself to try to keep up a 
pace you know is impossible, 
but the boss is right there, al- 
ways breathing down your 
neck, always demanding more 
and more when there just 
isn’t any more any human can 
do. If the boss would just 
try to act like a human being 
maybe the place would be 
bearable. But the inhuman 
work load and the slave-driv- 
ing boss always on your back 
is just too much to take. At 
least it was for me. 

There is no such thing as 


They looked at me as if I had 
just struck them. They couldn’t 
say a word, either — just sat 
around looking at each other. 
They knew that everything they 
had hoped for and planned was 
gone, 

Saturday was my husband’s 
last day at work. When he 
brought his clothes home, we 
were all standing around while 
he was looking through them. 
It reminded me of the time my 
father died and we had to go 
through his clothes to see if 
he had left any money or im- 
portant papers. All we can do 
is hope he can go back to 
work very soon. 

Steelworker’s Wife 


regular work hours. You are 
on call at all times, night or 
day — and you better be there 
when you get the call to come 
to work. Now I know that 
sometimes the owner can’t tell 
when he’s going to get in an 
order, and when he gets it, 
it has to be done. But this 
is understandable. What is not, 
is his complete disregard for 
how the workers feel, Ms com- 
plete exploitation of them. 

Another thing. We would 
get paid time and a half for 
all work over 40 hours a week. 
But he sees to it that you get 
your 40 hours and no more. 
And there isn’t any attempt to 
try to even the work load out. 
One worker there had to work 
IS hours in one day, 'and I 
mean he had to. 

You might wonder why any- 
body would put up with this 
in this day and age. It’s sim- 
ple. Of the 15 workers, in 
case you haven’t already guess- 
ed, all but one are Negroes. 
They’ve been laid off at Other 
places, can’t get a job some- 
where else, and have wives and 
families to take care of. They 
have no choice, and I suppose 
if I was in the same position 
they are in that I would put 
up with it too. 

You might say that I’m lucky 
because I’m by myself and 
don’t have to put up with it. 
Anyway, it was just too much 
for me to take. I never could 
take the kind of riding that 
goes on out there, even though 
I tried. 

TOO MUCH TO TAKE 

One Sunday recently, I was 
called out to weld. 1 worked 
for 13 hours, and the turn- 
table was sometMng over 100 
bumpers ahead of me. Now 
I had to ride a bus from Li- 
vonia to the East Side of De- 
troit, and the buses stop run- 
ning in Livonia on Sundays at 
9:30 p.m. The boss knew this, 
but all he said was that I just 
had to stay to finish them all 
up — 'regardless of what time it 
was that I finished. 

This was just too much, I 
knew that I wasn’t going to 
be hitch-hiking from Livonia 
to Detroit’s East Side, so I 
worked up to the time when 
I had to leave to catch a ride 
— and just took off. 

I called him up and told him 
that I’d just rather not come 
back to work. There’s just no 
sense in going back to a place 
like that and facing that kind 
of tension, and I told him so. 
THEY MUST BE HELPED 

Now I am out of it, and I 
could just keep my mouth shut. 
But that man just has to be 
brought back to the human 
race. Not only that, some- 
thing jias to be done to help 
those guys who are still work- 
ing there. 

This guy is now going to 
expand his business. He's said 
to be getting a place in Detroit 
that is going to be six times 
as big as his place is now. So 
you can see that he’s been 
making plenty of money from 
our work and sweat and blood. 
But its time for him to let up 
and start paying back some of 
that profit to the workers who 
make it, as well as to start 
treating them like human be- 
ings. The time to do some- 
thing about it is now. 
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EDITORIAL 

The China-lndia War 
Enters A New Phase 

The so-called cease-fire in the China-lndia war is only a 
cease in order to re-fire. Nothing, however, will be the same in 
the new stage of war. Declared or undeclared, the tragedy is 
no longer limited; to these two mighty Asian countries, but 
encompasses the whole Afro-Asian world which, in 1955, attempt- 
ed to escape the Cold War by establishing, at the Bandung 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference, a new third world. It now 
lies in shambles. 

Despite the 'military exploits, Mao has achieved effects 
totally opposite from the ones he aimed at, since his attack has 
brought the Anglo-American influence and military might 
directly into the picture. 

Despite the unilateral “peaceful” gesture of cease-fire, which 
had gained him some approval among the African nations, Mao 
can no longer pose as the champion of “the people.” Instead, 
the war has so inflamed the Indian people against China that 
the result has been a spontaneous unification of the Indian 
nation — greater even than the unification achieved at the 
moment of freedom from British imperialism in 1947. 

The start of Peking’s offensive war against India on Oct. 20 
may have seemed at first to be just another and more serious 
eruption in the traditional border dispute which began in 1954, 
only a month after the “Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence” 
was promulgated by Premier Chou En-lai and Prime Minister 
Nehru. 

Certainly there have been border disputes ever since then. 
Certainly there has seemed to be no end to the correspondence 
between Chou En-lai and Pandit Nehru — a correspondence the 
world has yet to see, since neither has seemed to be as much 
concerned with their people as with secret, and some not-so- 
secret, capitalist deals. Certainly Nehru himself seemed to think 
he could still keep up the pretense that there was no war between 
China and India, and labored mightily at retaining Krishna 
Menon by saying that he, Nehru, was equally “to blame” — 
which he was. 

THE REAL WORLD OF “NEUTRALITY” 

In 1951 Nehru thought that his “neutrality” toward China’s 
first invasion of Tibet would keep him out of Mao’s grab. While 
Mao followed through his victory by building a road connecting 
Tibet and China, Nehru followed through his neutrality by co- 
authoring with Chou En-lai the “Five Principles of Peaceful 
Co-Existence.” Between this “foundation” for, and the actual 
convening of, the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference in 1955, 
came the first border dispute. By the time the Chinese completed 
the conquest of Tibet, in 1959, Nehru could still see nothing 
bttt the wopders of .“peutrality.” . ■ ' 

Nehru’s “neutrality,” however, did not prevent the estab- 
lishing of this important new fact: once Tibet became part of 
China, whether imperialist or Communist, new lines of com- 
munications and transportation were going to be built; and 
once the new Aksai Chin Itoad ,was built, to connect China’s 
Sinkiang Province with Tibet, the road would “have to be” 
protected. 

That is why Mao has been easting covetous eyes at Ladakh, in 
the Western Himalayas, and planning — during all the peaceful 
co-existence and all the secret letters — the war he has just 
launched. Those plans included both capture of the Northwest 
which he intends to keep, and capture of the Northeast which 
he intends to use for “bargaining” and for showing how “peace- 
fully” he can give it up. 

THE HUMAN WORLD OF NATIONAL UNITY : ; 

; It is a fact that the real world of national unity has been 
born in India despite Nehru and Krishna Menon. This is the 
human factor that neither Mao nor Nehru looked for. For the 
first time since they unified to gain independence from British 
Imperialism, the people of India have mobilized themselves as 
a nation to fight another foreign domination— this time Chinese. 
It is the first time since independence that they have curbed 
their criticism of the Nehru rule, which has certainly brought 
them no revolution in their daily lives. 

An official Chinese editorial in the People’s Daily has already 
revealed the new propaganda offensive Mao. is preparing, based 
on the charge that the Indian Government is tying itself “to 
the war chariot of United States imperialism.” When he tried to 
propagate the idea that it was not China, but India, which was 
the “aggressor,” Mao of necessity met with difficulty in every 
country but his own totalitarian-controlled land. The new line 
of linking India with American imperialism on the other hand, 
will be sure to win back for China allies not only in the Com- 
munist orbit, but also in the Afro-Asian world. 

There is no doubt whatsoever of the imperialist character 
of the Anglo-American intervention. The American mission, for 
example, headed by Averill Harriman, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, was not only “a diplomatic 
mission,” but a military mission. The team was composed of 
officials from both the State and Defense Departments, including 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Paul Nitze, and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. Strike Command, General Paul D. 
Adams. The so-called modernization of Nehru’s army will now 
continue a pace, and, at this point, Nehru’s descent into the 
Anglo-American orbit seems inevitable. 

The other pole of world capital — Russia — has so far been 
trying to be “neutrally” for both India and China. Once, how- 
ever, Russia is convinced that Nehru has stopped playing 
“neutral” and is definitely in the Western orbit, she will stop 
all pretense of neutrality in the matter. 

IMPERIALISM ALSO MASQUERADES AS “SOCIALISM” 

Only a truly independent India that would belong not to 
its own capitalists, but to its people, could keep out of both 
imperialistic orbits. No one, however, can know at this point 
whether a revolution will develop out of the national unity 
against a foreign oppressor. 

The demand to hold destiny in one’s own hands has been 
greatly complicated for the Indian people by the imperialist 
invasion parading under the banner of “socialism.” Nor will the 
newly independent African nations help the cause of idependence 
and the emergence of a truly new third world by once again 
taking sides along power lines rather than with the self-mobilized 
people. 

The hope for the future of India lies only in those determined 
and self-mobilized youth and workers who will keep up their 
vigilance against their own ruling class as well as against the 
gratuitous and spurious Chinese claims to “socialism” and the 
equally gratuituous and spurious American claims to “independ- 
ence” and “democracy.” 



WAR AND PEACE 

I heard Teller on a TV 
broadcast — before the Cuban 
crisis nearly took us to the 
brink. He was being asked 
about the destructive possi- 
bilities of a nuclear war. He 
said quite blandly that he 
did not feel it would be the 
end of civilization, probably 
just the end of freedom. He 
didn’t bai an eyelash. It 
makes you shudder to think 
of whose fingers are behind 
those buttons, on bo'.h sides. 

Technician 

Detroit 

, * * * 

Russia is certainly not dis- 
counting possible conflicts of 
her own with China. She 
knows both that the road 
linking China and Tibet also 
faces Russia’s Asian sphere, 
and that China’s develop- 
ment in Central Asia along 
Soviet frontiers is not un- 
covetous. In fact, Russia pre- 
pared herself way back with 
insistance that the UN re- 
cognize Outer Mongolia as 
an independent republic. 

But those who think these 
conflicts would predominate 
over the strongly unifying 
position of both China and 
Russia against the United 
States are just having pipe- 
dreams. 

Old Politico 
Detroit 

J V * V 

Our society, the acme- of 
civilization,, has “progressed” 
in* a few years from the mass 
liquidation of Russian poli- 
tical’ prtsioners, from the 
concentrtioh camps and gas 
furnaces of Nazi Germany, 
and the allied A-bombs over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki to 
the point where, as Linus 
Pauling reports, “From the 
recent Soviet testing there 
will- be four million victims^— 
still births, embryonic and 
nec - natal or childhood 
deaths, and viable children 
with physical and mental de- 
fects spread over genera- 
tions.” 

American nuclear testing, 
on top of this with its ad- 
ditional’ inevitable poisonous 
fallout, gives rise to a feel- 
ing of overwhelming depres- 
sion. 

Physician ’ 

California 

* * * 

When I read Mein Kampf 
the one thing that impressed 
me the most was that the 
Social Democrats could real- 
ly be considered the ones 
most responsible for Hitler’s 
coming to power because 
they never became a polar- 
izing force to attract Hitler’s 
o p p o s i t i o n and give the 
workers a real organization 
with which to fight him. . 

It came back to me again 
during the recent war scare 
in this country — because the 
“opposition” to war was so 
incompetent to really attract 
anybody and thus mean any- 
thing. As you said in the last 
issue, the radicals played a 
sorry role of falling for one 
side or the other ... 

It is difficult to accept the 
reality of the mad drive for 
war, because it IS just that 
— madness on the part of 
both poles which are head- 
ing relentlessly toward that 
final explosion. 

Mother 

Detroit 

* * * 

I saw a news report in 
the daily paper about the 
new labor legislation that 
Castro has put into effect 
in Cuba in order to squeeze 


more work out of the Cuban 
people. The paper said it was 
a program based on the old 
Stalinist model the Commun- 
ists used against the Russian 
workers. The new measures 
were supposed to include: 
1 - an emulation campaign 
where workers have to com- 
pete with each other; 2 - 
government direction of 
labor; 3-a “labor book” which 
each worker must carry 
where his employer writes 
down comments, and pen- 
sions etc. are based on those 
comments; 4-a “norm” sys- 
tem under which workers 
who don’t make the target 
get a wage deductioij; 5ra 
wage freeze; and 6-punish- 
ments including loss of wages 
and holidays for minojr ab- 
senteeism. 

I admit it certainly sound- 
ed terrible — and I’m sure it 
is terrible for the Cuban 
workers. But I couldn’t help 
feeling that some of our cap- 
italists have either taken a 
page out that book, or else 
gave the Communists some of 
these ideas, even before the 
Communists got around to 
them. Any auto worker could 
tell you what fantastic “pun- 
ishments” are meted out to 
workers for taking a day 
off right here in Detroit. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

, Editors Note: It is obvious- 

ly the same in every other 
industry, too. See page 2 for 
a Steelworkers’ Story op this. 

* * * 

The position is becoming 

serious here. Several small 
shipyards are closing down. 
The number of unemployed 
is rising and will reach iriore 
than 100,000 in Scotland be- 
fore the year is out. The 
leaders of the trade Unions 
and the Labour Party have 
been running a campaign for 
the direction of industry to 
Scotland. Wc have raised - 
the slogan, “Redundant 
Workers Must Eat.” 1 , ' 
H. M. 

Scotland 

* * * • f 

We had a laugh the .other 
day down in the cellar of 
OH 5. A guy was working 
down in the flue. I was 
working on the checker 
door, and there’s about a 
15 foot drop to the flue bot- 
tom. Everybody’s aware 
that there’s a big hole there, 
and I happened to be go- 
ing past it when this man 
was going to go and get a 
drink of water. 

He was about to leave 
when he looked back and 
said, “Oh, I’d better put the 
safety chain back on this 
lower hook because I’ll get 
sent home if I leave this 
chain loose. They want to 
work me to death, they don’t 
want me to kill myself by 
accident.” Everybody busted 
out laughing. 

' I guess it really wasn’t so 
funny though. This man was 
about 62 years old. He had 
voluntarily got off the fur- 
nace because of the pressure 
they’ve been putting om the 
men. The pressures are so 
high that even when the 
men know they’re doing 
right, they figure they must 
be doing wrong. That’s how 
mixed up they are. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

ON ’A VIEW FROM 
THE GAMBIA 1 

I can hardly believe that 
Mr. Garba-Jahumpa, Whose 


trip from Africa to Moscow 
was reported on in an article 
in your Nov. issue would 
have been so impressed with 
what he saw in Russia if he 
had really be'en able to see 
Russia and talk to its peo- 
ple on his own, and not in 
the presence of some offi- 
cial Russian "guide,”, as I 
suspect he must have. 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

Your “View from the Gam- 
bia” last issue ends: “The 
Gambia intends to work for 
peace, no matter what impe- 
diments may lie in its path.” 
AII I could say when I read 
that article was that The 
Gambia will certainly have 
PLENTY of impediments to 
overcome if they have to 
rely on a Moscow-directed 
peace movement! 

Student 

Chicago 

* * Sf* 

I didn’t “dig” that article 
from Africa on the Moscow 
“World Congress of General 
Disarmament and Peace” in 
your Nov. issue. Did the au- 
thor ever read Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s analysis of that 
Conference which I remem- 
ber reading in her “Two 
Worlds” sometime this sum- 
mer? I don’t r e m e m b e r 
which issue it was, but I 
have a feeling that that sort 
of report would do more for 
the cause of real peace than 
Mr. G a r b a -Jahumpa’s re- 
port; if you eoufldjget ilt-Ofas* 
culated among the i Africans 
— who are obviously con- 
cerned with the whole ques- 
tion. 

Teacher 
New York 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: We have re- 
vived severaifidetterfftldoa* 
corning the “View from the 
Gambia” by W. D. • Colley, 
published in the Nov. issue, 
only a few of which we are 
able to reproduce here, and 
the most important of which 
is reproduced in full in “Two 
Worlds” on this page. We 
felt our readers would like 
to know that while - we did; 
print this reporter's article, 
just as it was received from 
The Gambia, we also sent the 
author a letter ^indicating our 
own views, in which we 
stressed: “As Marxist-Human- 
ists, we feel it imperative to 
stress that the new, humanist 
society we are for is opposed 
to both existing powers, Rus- 
sia and the United States. 
This is both our principle 
and our experience and we 
would be untrue to the move- 
ment for peace and freedom 
if we whitewashed Russian 
Communism . . . If you were 
an American Negro, like me, 
and had, during the war, to 
fight the Communists who 
opposed all our struggles to 
end discrimination and fight 
the bosses also for their 
speed-up, just because Rus- 
sia was now in the war, you 
would feel as I do. In any 
case, I hope you understand 
our view.” 

* * » 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The foreman on the 12 to 
8 shift was trying to tell me, 
that this country is free — 
and I’m enjoying the best 
freedom I’ve ever had in my 
life. He was telling me that 
I could do anything, live 
anywhere, eat anywhere — 
even become President if I 
wanted to. 

I told him that if he really 
believed this place is all that 
free, and I can go, I can eat. 
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J can live where I want to, 
I would treat him to break- 
fast that very morning, right 
out on Eighth Ave. I told 
him I’d be glad to pay for 
the meal, if he would be rny 
guest — it would be worth it 
for him to see what kind of 
trouble I’d encounter just 
trying to get breakfast for 
the two of us. 

I said, “Our relations in 
here might be on a friendly 
basis, but after we leave 
here, it’s something else.” 
He said, “I was only kidding, 
I know you have trouble 
eating anywhere.” I asked 
him, “Should I?” and he said 
“No,” so I said, “Well, if you 
go somewhere and don’t stick 
up for my right to eat there, 
you’re just as bad as they 
are.” He told me he wasn’t 
in a mood to have any 
trouble that morning, and let 
it go at that. 

The whole conversation 
started over the Meredith 
ease down in Mississippi 
when he asked me if I would 
ever do anything like that, 
and I told him I’d be glad 
to do it if I had the oppor- 
tunity,;: ' 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

"" r * * 

There have been CORE 
picket lines here at some of 
the largest housing projects. 
One! Negro teacher from a 
state ■ college finally got in 
the Monterey Park area. It 
isn’t - really" integrated, how- 
ever. It is some more of the 
“tokenism” they are trying 
to get away with everywhere. 

There was one “dwell-in” 
which got me excited. I visi- 
ted the families for a few 
hours and brought them 
spme coffee cake. A Negro 
family.! lias been negotiating 
for. aboift 5 months to buy 
tbii; house, and the housing 
project finally had to take 
their: deposit, except that 
they made sure that the FHA 
would 'refuse the loan on 
some technicality. Then, of 
course, the Housing Project 
was in • the clear to return 
the deposit. Immediately 
thereafter they said the 
house was sold. CORE sent in 
another white couple with a 
$25 deposit to “buy” the 
house. This couple got the 
key to go look at the house 
and just “dwelled in.’’ 

The Civil Rights issue was 
so hot in this election year 
that the gas, light, water and 
telephone were all connected 
immediately. The people in- 
volved simply said it was a 
dwell-in and the various 
utility companies said all 
they needed was a name, 
they didn’t care. Nobody 
wanted to get involved in a 
civil rights; fight. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: for article 
on further developments in 
the “DWell-In” ease, see P. 6. 

» * * 


plate. The first thing they 
think is, “Here comes help” 

- — and that is the thing they 
fear most — help for the 
Negroes. 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

A COMPLAINT, 

The November issue of 
News & Letters contained a 
letter defending the British 
Committees of 100 over the 
signature, “Supporter, Van- 
couver.” I was the author of 
the original letter, which I 
signed with my own name. 

I notice that in the same is- 
sue, not a single one of the 
23 letters printed had an 
identifiable signature. 

Why do the editors avoid 
printing the names of the 
contributors to “Readers’ 
Views,” under their respec- 
tive contributions? The only 
valid reason for not doing so 
in a particular case is a re- 
quest by the particular 
author to withhold his name'. 

To withhold names for 
any other reason is to lay 
the editors open to the susi 
picion of concocting some of 
the letters themselves, of 
playing a conspiratorial 
make-believe, and of contra- 
dicting the basic aim of ex- 
posing all human relation- 
ships to the light of day, 
rather than maintaining the 
fetishism of secrecy, which 
serves only to maintain the 
established social relations. 

Norman Epstein 
Vancouver, B. C. 
■* * * 

Editor's Note: We do riot 
publish signatures of con- 
tributors except when wri- 
ters insist that we do so. We 
do this primarily because 
many would otherwise be 
unable to speak and write 
freely exactly what they 
think. Workers, for exainple; 
would run the risk of "re- 
prisals” from union bureau! 
crats and company officials 
alike. We try to identify cor! 
respondents, instead, by 
what we believe really mat- 
ters ; to other readers — that 
is, whether they are work- 
ers, students, Negroes,' old 
radicals, committee mem! 
bers, new readers, etc. 

* * * 

FROM AFRICA 

I received your special 
Mississippi issue, and it 
gladdened my heart to see 
that my “Readers’ View” was 
published and my good ef- 
forts didn’t just end up in 
an office waste basket. You 
will be receiving more RV’s 
and articles for publication 
as I consolidate the interest-’ 
ed people here. 

The News & Letters pam- 
phlets and papers are not 
only read by handfuls of peo- 
ple here, but I have a group 
of interested people with a 
small pioneer membership of 
60. We are optimistic that 
our expansion shall be grad- 
ual but steady ... 

I especially thank you for 


the Political Letter on the 
U.S. blockade of Cuba. It is 
an eye opener to all old and 
new nations that we must 
not sit arms akimbo while 
our very security and free- 
dom are threatened, even 
trampled by licentious rack- 
eteers. 

Correspondent 

Nigeria 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s re- 
port on Africa is every bit , 
true. It is not like the 
usual sensational fuzzy- 
wuzzy American reports 
which exaggerate or under- 
state facts for their gul- 
lible public — perhaps she 
is a different American, 

I cannot, however, agree 
with her when she con- 
nects the formation of the 
All-African Trades Union 
Federation with the mur- 
der of Patrice Lumumba. 
However, I surmise that it 
is the desire of some few 
powerful, government- 
backed, over-ambitious 
capatalists in socialist 
garb and their conspira- 
tors to exploit the unwill- 
ing many which has 
prompted the formation of 
the AATUF. 

Reader 

, Ghana, West Africa 

* * * 

Our discussion on the 
Political Letters on Africa 
and the one called “The 
Negro American” which re- 
lated African Revolutions 
and Negro, struggles here, 
ended in a discussion on 
Marxism, because one of our 
visitors who had read the 
African letters in the past 
few days said he believed 
that his difficulty in judging 
these letters was because of 
a lack of understanding 
about Marxism, ar.d he want- 
ed to learn something about 

v" l.-'-u biv 

i He said that he felt he 
Would “never be the same 
since his "on tact with Marx- 
ist-Humanism” because his 
outlook on everything in life 
is beginning to change. He 
took Marxism and Freedom 
and the Afro-Asian pamphlet 
and will be returning for 
further discussions. - , s i 
Committee Member 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

Edtior’s Note: A series of 
7 Political Letters by Raya 
Dunayevskaya have been 
written on Africa. Five of 
these were written directly 
from West Africa where she 
was gathering material for 
her new book on Africa and 
world ideologies, and in-. 
elude the full text of two 
articles that were published 
in abbreviated version in the 
July and September issues 
of Africa Today. This special 
group is available for $1 to 
readers of News & Letters. 

A complete listing of their 
titles, as well as a complete 
index for entire series of 
Political Letters available 
will be sent upon request. 


I spent some time in 
Albany, Georgia this sum- 
mer. It is a very tense 
place. What is wrong in 
Albany — and I am sure it 
is the same thing that is 
wrong in Mississippi — is 
that the whites feel that 
they’re going to lose their 
“heritage.” And what is 
their heritage? 

The new day is here, and 
the Southern white man 
fears the idea of Negro 
equality. There is a ter- 
rible tension the minute they 
see an out-of-state license 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 


Protests Report From The Gambia 

Editor’s Note: Raya Dunayevskaya, who is on tour as this 
issue goes to press, has received the following letter concerning 
an article which appeared in the November issue of News & 
Letters, entitled “A View from the Gambia.” Because that article 
has s imulated considerable response from our readers (see 
also “Readers’ Views” p. 4) we are printing this letter in full 
below. 

• 

“Dear Raya — I know that our policy in the paper is not to 
edit other people’s writings, and particularly not when articles 
come from Africa, especially in view of your well-known position 
of sympathy for renascent Africa. In my opinion, you, more than 
any other theoretician, have expounded and supported the great 
contribution made to the world struggle for freedom by the mass 
movement of self-mobilizing African Freedom Fighters. 

“Nevertheless, can we allow two standards of analysis 
in the paper just because an article comer from Africa? I 
refer of course to ... ‘A View from the Gambia,’ by W. D. 
Colley (N&L, Nov. 1962) ... 

WHITEWASH OF KHRUSHCHEV 

“In this particular case 1 want to quote what you yourself 
wrote both in ‘Two Worlds’ (June-July ’62) and in your ‘Political 
Letter’ of Aug. 1, 1962: Like the Tower of Pisa, neutralism has 
been found to lean heavily in one direction. Are we now to wit- 
ness a transformation into opposite of the people’s desire for 
world peace into nothing but a whitewash of one of the two world 
nuclear powers?’ 

“You go on to show that with his so-called World Congress 
of General Disarmament and Peace, held in Moscow last July, 
Khrushchev sucked in a number of organizations which, if they 
are not anti-Communist, certainly consider themselves non-Com- 
munist. . 

“As a matter of fact, you indicated that Khrushchev deliber- 
ately invited representatives from nominally non-Communist or- 
ganizations so that he could point to them and claim that even 
those who don’t believe in him as the world Communist leader 
nevertheless believe in him as the ‘world peace leader.’ 

“Now it appars that Mr. Garba-Jahumpa of the Gambia, 
either cynically or naively, has allowed himself to be sucked into 
this horrible whitewash. 

“If this whole sorry spectacle was so shocking in July, 
how much worse is it today (or in the November issue of 
N&L) in the aftermath of the Cuban crisis, and of China’s 
attack on' India? ' :: ■ Uf “; ^ 

WHO IS MB. GARBA-JAHUMPA? 

“With regard to Mr. Colley’s article, as it relates to informa- 
tion on The Gambia, who exactly is Mr. Garba-Jahumpa, and 
what are his credentials for arrogating, to himself the role of 
spokesman for the Gambian masses, or gadfly to the new govern- 
ment? i " i " ■ . ■ , v . t '. -1 '.a :’v «:f\ 

“Mr. Colley identifies him as: ‘former Minister of Agricul- 
ture . . . and now General Secretary of the Gambia Democratic 
Congress Alliance.’ If memory serves me, in your article, ‘In The 
Gambia During Elections . ... .’(published in AFRICA TODAY, 
July 1962) you reported that the People’s Progressive Party 
emerged as the majority party with 18 seats, as a result of the 
first general election by universal sufferage held last May. You 
further reported that the previous ruling party, the UnitedPartyv 
emerged as the minority with 13 seats; and that the Democratic 
Congress Alliance, Mr. Garba-Jabumpa’s party, could muster only 
enough votes to win just one seat. 

Mr. Colley’s article gives the impression that this spokes- 
man for a tiny minority party is in fact the spokesman for all 
of The Gambia. 

Mr. Garba-Jahumpa may protest that I don’t understand 
the situation. I would demur, though most respectfully. But the 
issue is not whether I understand the situation in Africa, but 
whether he understands the world tryanny of Communist state- 
cap jtalism locked in mortal combat with that other tryrannical 
titan of state-capitalism, the United States. 

MUCH TO LEARN FROM JAPANESE LEFT 

“In this respect, the “New Left” which has arisen in the 
Japanese movement, and which you quoted in the same ‘Twb 
Worlds’ column I referred to before, expressed it best: 

“‘Paradoxically,’ wrote Professor Shimizu from long ex- 
perience with both Communists and Japanese militarists, ‘both 
the impact of the war and militarism prior to 1945 and the im- 
pact of peace and pacifism since then have had the identical 
effect: preventing the intellectuals from doing genuine and 
necessary creative work toward the transformation of society 
. . . Rather than turning to the masses, the leadership of the 
Japanese left found comfort in the high level negotiations be- 
tween Russian and American leaders . . 

“The fear of nuclear weapons has obscured the understand- 
ing that war is rooted in the capitalist system: the simple wish 
for peace has become the dominant idea, taking the place of 
class struggle, revolution, socialism . . . This ideological armistice 
corresponded perfectly with the united front tactics of the Com- 
munists and their allies. It combined the jargon of the left with 
the tactics of rightwing opportunism ... In the course of these 
events one striking characteristic of the official left leader- 
ship stood out clearly — contempt for the masses.’ 

“It is not only the British anti-nuclear movement that has 
a great deal to learn from the split in the Japanese movement. 
The peace movement throughout the world has much to leam. 
As you wrote then: ‘Only if it does so in time, will the ‘depres- 
sion or suppression of human reasoning’ give way to a new 
flowering of thought which will not separate itself from action. 
Only through the unity of thought and actions can we hope 
to stay the hand of both nuclear powers. Otherwise, the Com- 
munist brainwashing presently suppresses human reasoning.’ 

“That is why I am compelled to protest the Gambia article 
which I believe falls into the Communist trap. — Yours, V. L. J. 
Granger.” 
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Y O U T II 

Yale Declares Policy Against Campus Spying 


New Haven, Conn., Dee. 
3 — Following a five part 
expose in the school paper 
of the activities of a former 
F.B.I. agent who is “secur- 
ity dean” (campus police 
chief) at Yale College, the 
School administration has 
finally issued a public order 
telling him to leave campus 
policies alone. 

The articles in the Yale Daily 
News criticised John F. Powell, 
the ex-F. B. I. agent who had 
been hired by the College to re- 
place the old campus police 
chief, for tHrning the campus 
guards into “spies” and for 
making “secret files” on the 
“subversive activities” of stu- 
dents available to “outsiders.” 
Powell, who was unpopular 
with the students from the be- 
ginning, had a reputation for 
being “tough” on student prank- 
sters, noise-makers and rioters. 
However, he went “beyond the 
can of duty” when he began to 
spy on the political activities 
and view of students and faculty 
with a possibility of using the 
“information” against them. 
POLICY STATED 

The University Provost, ae- 

Ole Miss Editor 
Defends Meredith 

The Ole Miss student govern- 
ment has voted to postpone 
consideration of a motion to 
censure school newspaper edi- 
tor Sidna Brower of Memphis, I 
Tenn., for her defense of the 
students who ate with James 
Meredith. 

The resolution attacking Miss 
Brower was sponsored by an 
officer of the Patriotic Ameri- 
can Youth Organization, who 
declared that the Mississippian 
editor was not representing the 
will of the students who elected 
her and pay her salary — $100 
a month drawn from student 
fees. The student, George Mon- 
roe, of Newton, Mississippi, 
stated that an editorial appear- 
ing in the November 20 edition 
of the student paper was a 
“culmination of agitation.” 

Monroe declared that “Since 
James Meredith came to -our 
peace-loving campus, she (Miss 
Brower) has not said one word 
about the rights of the majority 
of the students. Ail she’s been 
interested in is the rights of 
James Meredith.” 

FKEE SPEECH AND 
ASSOCIATION 

Miss Brower stated, “I think 
most of them are definitely 
against violence. I think most of 
them respect constitutional 
rights.” She asserted that Moo- 
roe couldn’t hurt her; “he can 
only hurt the university.” 

The 21 year old editor de- 
plored the rioting which oc- 
curred September 30 and has 
been a voice of moderation on 
the campus. 

The editorial declared that 
“it seems that if Ole Miss is to 
remain a true university and 
keep Its scholars, all students 
should have the right to asso- 
ciate wife whom they please 
and be able to say what they 
please without fear of being 
chastised.” x 

The Campus Senate, compos- 
ed of students elected by dor- 
mitories, fraternities and so- 
rorities, voted 42-30 to refer 
the resolution to the Student 
Activities Committee for a hear- 
ing. 

— Reprinted from the 

Mississippi Free Press 

yol. 1, No. 51. 


Editor's Notes Since fee 
above article appeared, fee 
Campus Senate, on Decem- 
ber 4th, voted 63-2? to cen- 
sure Miss Brower. 


cording to the N. Y. Times, told 
Powell officially that: “It is un- 
derstood that you are not 
authorized to engage in the in- 
vestigation of student or faculty 
political activities or views,” 
and that he was “not authorized 
to respond to any outside in- 
quiry with regard to student or 
faculty political activities or 
views.” 

Readers of News and Letters 
will remember article's in these 
pages over the last year re- 
porting the militant activities 
of New Haven CORE (Congress 
on Racial Equality) against ra- 
cial discrimination in which 
many Yale students partici- 
pated. Yale also has a student 
socialist club, the George Or- 
well Forum, which has spon- 
sored many radical speakers, 
including Raya Dunayevskaya, 
of News and Letters, as well as 
anti-war groups. 

It has been reported by par- 
ticipants in these activities that 
an “extraordinary” number of 
campus policemen have been 
present at their public meet- 
ings, and one student reports 
that he was followed by two 
plain-elothesmen after a meet- 
ing at which he spoke for inte- 
gration. 

Furthermore, one CORE acti- 
vist reported that he was visited 
by the F. B. I., shown photo- 
graphs of students and others 
who are known for their activi- 
ties in the integration and anti- 
war movements, and asked to 
give information against them. 
Another former Yale student, 
who had been active in CORE 
and also in protests against the 
“Bay of Pigs” invasion of Cuba 
two years ago, reported that 
F. B. I., men had visited him 
on his job and intimated to his 
employer that he might be a 
“communist”. 

"SUBVERSIVE” 

Although this writer has no 
definite information on the* 


Los Angeles — More than 40 
Dwell-rnners and pickets have 
been arrested in the harbor city 
of Wilmington, Calif. They were 
participants in the CORE pro- 
test against the housing tract 
called Sun Ray Estates which 
refused to sell a house to a 
Negro couple. 

After the Negro couple had 
been refused and told that the 
house was already sold, a white 
couple sent by CORE put down 
a $25 deposit on the house and 
simply “Dwelled-In.” They 
were joined on the outside by 
pickets and Dwell - Outers 
equipped with sleeping bags and 
food. 

WHILE THE POLICE 
STOOD BY 

When we walked the line, 
we were met with water from 
a lawn hose which they used 
to wet down the Dwell -Outers’ 
sleeping-hags as well as the 
picket tine. They also deliber- 
ately washed the mud down 
from the lawn onto the side- 
walk so fee pickets would 
have to walk in a sea of mod. 

Some individuals acted as 
“counter-pickets” and tried to 
provoke our line. Later they 
threw stones and manure, took 
away cameras, put sugar in gas 
tanks and deflated tires on the 
pickets’ cars. 

To add insult to injury, the 
police who had been watching 
all this from the side-lines with- 
out trying to stop it, finally ar- 
rested the picket Use for “dis- 
turbing the peace.” They had 
been singing. 


subject, it seems more than 
probable feat the Yale “dean”, 
PoweQ, was not just a "former” 
F. B. I. ■ agent, and feat fee 
“outsiders” to whom be was ac- 
cused of opening his “secret 
files” may have been other 
F. B. 1. men. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that fee “sub- 
versive” activities and views 
that Powell was “investigating” 
were not Communist, hut the 
activities o f integrationists, 
pacifists, socialists and Marxist- 
Humanvsts. Furthermore, if this 
“investigation” continued after 
the student left Yale, it is prob- 
able that former students may 
have had their lives or careers 
ruined by F. B. I. “visits” to 
their employers simply because 
they supported integration! 
This last consideration raises 
the whole question of how all 
movements for more freedom 
or peace in this country are 
threatened or stifled at birth. 

Surely Yale, an institution 
with a long tradition of free 
thought, is to be congratulated 
for curbing its dog. However, 
one wonders why he was hired 
in the first place and what 
harm he has already done’. 
Finally, this is obviously dan- 
gerous business for an institu- 
tion perennially in need of 
funds like Yale; for the Su- 
preme Court, in the Falk deci- 
sion, has shown that an indi- 
vidual whose career is ruined 
by an unfounded “subversive” 
smear, is. entitled to what 
amounts to a life pension in 
damages to be paid by the in- 
stitution responsible for the 
charges. 

Let us hope that the existing 
“secret files” will be promptly 
destroyed, and that other insi- 
tutions will follow the lead of 
Yale in making sure that there 
will be freedom of thought in 
at least one area of American 
life. 


CORE has charged that the 
police are their greatest ene- 
mies. They have done nothing 
but take the pickets to jail 
when one of the “citizens” in 
the project decides to take over 
the policeman’s duty and per- 
form a citizen’s arrest. CORE 
has therefore been meeting 
with various agencies of local 
government including the coun- 
ty Human Rights Commission as 
well as the Police Department. 
The only thing the police had to 
say in their own defense at one 
of these meetings was that they 
had pumped up the tires of the 
pickets after the neighborhood 
people had deflated them. 

The meetings have had some 
results, however. For one thing 
the police did agree to protect 
the picket line, and since that 
time there has been no more 
water used, but the line is much 
weaker than it was. 

It was reported that the judge 
involved in the case has pro- 
hibited the sale of the house to 
anyone except the Negro buyer 
who had originally placed the 
deposit on it. 

FREEDOM RIDERS 
ARRESTED 

CORE wants to make a na- 
tional issue out of the housing 
problem and several Freedom 
Riders have taken part in the 
local case. They were among 
the demonstrators arrested. A 
call for help from others has 
been issued, and the meeting 
will apparently continue, as 
well, with the police, who want, 
at this point, to be absolved of 
any charges by CORE. 


DweU-ln, Dwell-Out to Win 
Fair Housing for Negroes 
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The Press 

By A. J. LIEBLING 

(Ballantine Books, New York, 1961. $.75):i * 

Mr. Liebling, the New Yorker magazine’s boxing 
reporter, grand gourmet, and wayward pressmen, here 
collects his views on, the American press since the war. 
One generally turns to the New Yorker, if at all, for wit, 


not for social pertinence. 

Listen, then, to Liebling: 
“Ever since my adventure” (his 
discovery in one paper of the 
shortlived M.B.I., a Mississippi 
secret police force) “I have 
wondered how many of the 
stories worth knowing slip by 
us ... so that when their se- 
quelae Hare up irresistibly in 
headlines, we are stupidly as- 
tonished.” 

He cites the nomination of 
Jimmie Davis for governor on 
a white supremacy ticket — the 
cause of the segregation mess in 
Louisiana — as an example of a 
missed point. Recent reportage 
on the OAS, on the Simo-Soviet 
rift, on the big steel threat, on 
the UAW convention, etc., would 
be other missed points. 

LACK OF COVERAGE 

Why doesn’t the press report 
the news? Liebling draws some 
distinctions here. There are sev- 
eral kinds of non-reporting. The 
missed point, already cited, is 
one. 

A second he calls “no-news,” 
the substitution of interpreta- 
tion — crystal ball gazing by such 
wizards as David Lawrence, : 
George Sokolsky, and (to Lieb- 
ling’s credit) the Max Lerner- 
James Reston liblab diviners as 
well for on-the-spot reporting. 
No-news results in such fiascos 
as the mobilizing of ChiaRg Kai- 
shek’s “Rubber-Type Army,” so 
named because its numbers 
could be reset with gigantic 
changes from day to day, and 
the predicting of Stalin’s succes- 
sor, in which each expert picks 
his own line-up. 

A third is based on fee elass 
consciousness of fee publishers, 
as opposed to their reporters. 
This is reflected in the paranoia 
of the Chicago Tribune, in the 
“realism” of the Times and 
Tribune of New York, with their 
exhortations to strikers (not 
employers) to serve the com- 
munity and to the government 
to call off rent and price con- 
trols. 

Non-reportage has its pur- 
poses. Most important, it saves 
the newspaper publishers money 
they would have had to spend to 
cover stories. Secondly, no-news 
mystifies, just as real reporting 
would make clear. Thirdly, and 
related, no-news is good news; — 
for the publishers, that Is. Free- 
dom rides are “isolated inci- 
dents directed from Moscow,” 
(to append a non-story Liebling 
doesn’t place on exhibit). 

BOOK WORTH READING 

Two quotations must repre- 
sent the spirit and manner of 
the whole book; 

“The crusade against the des- 
titute is the favorite of the 
newspaper publisher, because it 
is the safest.” And: 

“From Batista to Salazar to 
Syngman Rhee, whoever is in 
power is reflected in the frag- 
mentary mirrors of the Ameri- 
can press as a grand old man, 
the father of his people, who, 


the informants confide, are not 
educated up to democracy.” 

No-news is, fa short, an 
honored part of our age of 
totalitarianism, like perma- 
nent unemployment and the 
permanent war economy and 
“liberation” by the Marine 
Corps. That fee Russian press 
also slants its news, when it 
reports it, is not an excuse; 
rather, it suggests that the 
press is an instrument of the 
ruling class, whether capitalist 
or state-capitalist, and regard- 
less of their differing mo- 
tives for non-reporting. 

Liebling would probably re- 
ject these implications of his 
book. He is hardly a radical; he 
looks back fondly on the de- 
funct N.Y. World, and with a 
more seasoned eye on PM, and 
when he looks ahead to a 
"labor paper” he is chastened 
by subsequent developments, as 
in England. 

This is a very funny book 
about a very sad, and continuing 
development. It should be read 
by those, like our readers and 
writers, whose emphases differ 
from its author’s. 

R. M. K. 

Another Side of 
Hospital Work 

Detroit — At the hospital 
where my mother works, 
an aide told her supervisor 
that she didn’t think that 
it was fair that she should 
have to do both her work, 
and someone else’s too, in 
the same day, and then be. 
asked to go to another floor 
to work. She was fired. 
Some of the other workers 
thought it was unfair and 
as a form of protest walked 
off their jobs. 

FACT VS. FICTION 

This is only one of the many 
things that happen in hospitals. 

Some people think that work- 
ing in a hospital is a glorious 
job. They think that the workers 
are doing something good for 
mankind, and that the nurses, 
nurses’ Aides, maintainance 
people, and the countless others 
should be very proud. 

As a hospital worker, I can 
tell you feat 95% of the time, 
it's nothing to proud about. The 
working conditions in most hos- 
pitals are very bad. A nurses’ 
aide works from 8 to W& hours 
a day for wages of 75e an hour 
to $10 a day, or if she is lucky, 
and she works where there is a 
union, she may make $15 a day. 

As a rule, hospital workers 
are “jacks of all trades.” You 
would think that anyone work- 
ing in a hospital would get a 
discount on their medical bills, 
from doctors and hospitals, but 
they don’t. 
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GHANA REPORT j 

Workers’ Opposition to Nkrumah Grows 


Accra, Ghana — St is hard 
to describe to you what pre- 
cisely has been happening 
in Ghana because, on the 
one hand, the American 
press has been playing up 
the terrorist attempt on 
Nkrumah, and, on the other 
hand, it has not conveyed 
the feeling that the Ghan- 
ian people do not want to 
take any steps backward 
from the revolution to rid 
itself of British imperial- 
ism. 

It is not at all the old op- 
position of Danquah. It is the 
new ©position from the workers 
who have made the revolution 
and made possible Nkrumah ’s 
accession to power because he 
used to be a revolutionary. 

HIGH SALARIES FOR 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
AND MANAGERS 

“Now, however,” as one 
Ghanaian worker said, “com- 
pare the wages of workers to 
those Members of Parliament. 
There was a time last year 
when all agreed that the work- 
ers should have salary and 
wage increases. The Members 
of Parliament met and decided 
rather to double their own pay 
from £980 ($2,744) to £1,800 
($5,488) per annum; Ministers 
to £5,100 ($14,780) and the 
President’s to £ 12,000 ($28,- 
000 ). 

“The President has a £2,500 
pension as ex-Prime Minister 
plus a table allowance of £2,- 
500 per month plus outfit and 
travelling allowance of over 
£30,000 per annum. In short, 
ail totaled, £54,000 ($156,200) 
per annum, tax free, for a so- 
cialist advocate.’* 

Another mentioned that 
Nkrumah who pretends to be 
opposed to tribalism and for 
nationalism, nevertheless favors 
his: own little tribe — the Nzema. 
“There are such qualifications 
as belonging to the Nzema 
tribe which can fetch one as 
high a salary as £1,200 per 
year, even without any educa- 
tional qualification. 

“Statutory Corporations have 
been set up where such privi- 
leged people are employed and 
the salaries there are as high 
as £240 per annum for non- 
matriculated clerks and £ 360 
for matriculants who belong to 
the Nzema tribe, and they get 
annual increases of £20 and 
£40 respectively. Some even 
get £80 per month to start. 

“The Timber Marketing 
Board had a chartered account- 
ant, who belongs to the Dangbe 
tribe, as General Manager. This 
man would employ people of 
whatever tribe, but either by 
accident or design, he was re- 
placed by an unqualified Nzema 
tribesman late last year, and 
Nzemas were appointed to be 
Directors, and ever since that 
time all who have been given 
jobs there have been of the 
Nzema tribe — from messenger 
to secretary.” 

WOMEN WORKERS 

Ghanaian women who work 
in the offices are mostly spin- 
sters and the few married ones 
who have children either have 
baby-sitters or maids to care 
for them. There are day nurs- 
eries also to help those who 
can afford to pay. The charge 
is about £1 per week, exclud- 
ing meals, though including 
light meals such as biscuits and 
tea or milk. 

Mothers who work on the 
farms take their babies and tie 
them to their backs as they 
work. When the children sleep, 
they are laid down peacefully 
under the shade of the thick 
forest. No snakes worry them 
but one cannot trust the tsetse 


and the tmabu flies. 

LOW WAGES FOR WORKERS 

As another Ghanaian put it, 
“It is this kind of unfair dis- 
tribution of wealth, classified 
society and privileges we want 
to abolish. That is why we de- 
cided to follow the advocates of 
socialism in the first place. 

“The workers’ claims were 
ignored until we began to hum. 
Then we were given increases 
of 25s (approx. $3.50) per 
month, but we were asked to 
pay 5% compulsory contribu- 
tion towards National Develop- 
ment out of our total earnings 
and 24s (approx. $3.36) per an- 
num Trades Union dues, which 
we abhor, because of the pit- 
tance nature of our pay, the 
way M.P.’s and the officials are 
mis-using funds and the con- 
trol the Government exercises 
over the Trades Unions.” 

An unskilled laborer in 
Ghana receives 6s. 6d. (approx. 
92e per day); a non-matricu- 
lated clerk gets £ 125 ($350) 
per annum, rising by £10 per 
annum to a maximum of £185 
($518) per annum. A matricu- 
lated clerk gets £175 rising by 
£10 per annum to £325 ($910). 
Out of his salary the worker 
has to pay the compulsory 5% 
to the Government. 

... BUT A HIGH 
COST OF LIVING 

With the wage increase prices 
rose. Electricity charges be- 
came 2d. per unit current con- 
sumed instead of Id., and the 
fixed charge of 4s. , became 6s. 
The minimum charge for a ‘bus 
ride became 2d. instead of Id. 
A 16 oz. package of sugar rose 
from 7d. to 12d. and 12 yards 
of khaki (which schoolboys 
use) rocketed from 42s. ($5.88) 
to 65s. ($9.90) to give but a few 
examples of the cost of living, 
“under a so-called socialist ad- 
ministration.” 

Yet another worker told me 
“The 25s. ($3.50) increase of 
pay per month, and the govern- 
ment action of forcefully de- 
ducting 15s (aprox. $2.10) per 
month from our pay packet and 
the very high increases of 
prices of commodities, greatly 
incurred our anger. Working 
hours were increased from 39 
to 42 per week.” 

These and many injustices 
made the workers resort to 
strike action last year, be- 
tween August and Septem- 
ber. It lasted 18 days. Sekondi- 
Takoradi City area was the 
centre of the strike. Accra 
and Kumasi, the two impor- 
tant centers after Sekondi- 
Takoradi, could strike for not 
more than five days. I learn- 
ed however, that since the 
workers removed miles of 
the railway line and no ships 
were allowed to enter Takor- 
adi Harbor or leave it, the 
strike affected the country 
badly. 

GOVERNMENT ANTI-STRIKE 
ACTION 

The introduction of the 1961 
Budget which precipitated the 
strike was accompanied by a 
great propagandists fanfare 
euphemistically Christ ened 
“Programme for work and hap- 
piness.’’ 

When Nkrumah returned 
from his jaunt to the Com- 
munist countries he appealed 
to the strikers to return to 
their jobs and he would study 
their grievances and consid- 
er things. Immediately they 
were back to work, about 50 
of the strikers were detained 
under, the pernicious preven- 
tive detention act. 

BEHIND THE TERRORISM 

Such political machinations 
and socio-economic inefficiency 
expose that everything is 


wrong, and are some of the 
foundations of the terrorism. 

One-sided press and radio 
reports cover these conditions 
with fine words, leading to a 
police state where no one is 
allowed to express any variant 
opinion. 

No one knows who is behind 
the terrorist attempts and the 
counter-terror that Nkrumah 
has now unloosed, but a good 
measure of the hostility Nkru- 
mah has aroused from the 
working people is shown by a 
remark of one youth who said, 
"A bomb exploded near our 
President’s lodgings one Sun- 
day and three demonstrators 
died. It was an unwise bombing 
because the President was not 
there.” 

Another added, “Today he 
wishes he were like the poor 
workers earning £ 15 per 
month and could move about 
without any fear of being 
bombed, as in former days.” 

Perhaps recent happenings 
in Ghana surprise outsiders, 
but to those who are there they 
are no surprise at all. They 
hoped there would be a change 
for the better with a true so- 
cialist government, one that, as 
the Ghanaian put it, “would 
bring us true happiness, abol- 
ish tribalism, patronage in 
work; one that would not place 
a premium on illiteracy and 
ignorance and experiment with 
our lives.” 

Nkrumah’s party activists 
and Commissioners, who know 
if he sinks they sink, are fever- 
ishly going about forcefully 
putting people into the streets 
to demonstrate in favor of 
Nkrumah. Conditions are such 
that no one can utter a word 
of protest about the demonstra- 
tions or refuse to demonstrate 
because they are always given 
time off from work to do it. 

It has been said that people 
who call themselves “Un- 
known Warriors” have given 
Nkrumah notice that they' 
have 11 mere of the bombs 
to explode. Ever since. Nkru- 
mah has not been able to go 
out. He Is confined, virtually 
detained under preventive 
detention in his residence. 

Nkrumah is a man who acts 
rashly and, he has always been 
proved wrong in all his rash 
actions. He now wants Obede- 
mah, Botsio and many of his 
former colleagues whom he had 
rashly sacked, back. 

He has accused them all of 
being ostentatious for putting 
up mighty buildings and 
owning many cars, while it 
is known that he owns a 
castle-like mansion in Egypt, 
and that at the time he 
sacked Krobotdusei for buy- 
ing a £8,000 gold bed, he 
ordered a £5,000 mink coat 
for his Egyptian wife. 

CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN 
GHANA 

Compare the high living of 
Nkrumah and friends with the 
conditions which one young 
disillusioned Nkrumahite told 
me can be found in the North; 
“While these socialist politi- 
cians can send their children to 
schools in London, put on the 
: most modern clothes, ride in 
the most modern cars, can af- 
ford the most nutritious food | 
taken in Paris, London and 
Washington: , while Ghana can 
give loans ranging from four to 
ten million pounds sterling to 
Upper Volta, Mali and Guinea, 
and show benevolences costing 
millions of pounds sterling to 
Congo, Angola, Algeria, our 
own brothers and sisters in the 
Northern Ghana are going 
about nakedly. They know that 
in the South they wear clothes 
and they are niee, hut they can- 
not afford to buy any. Less 


than one per cent of the 
Northern population go to 
school and they come South 
only as farm laborers or sol- 
diers and escort policemen.” 

Another said, “Because Nkru- 
mah wants to make" a name for 
himself as the leading politi- 
cian in Africa we are forced to 
place the country’s treasury at 
his disposal to do as he pleases 
without consulting Parliament. 
After all, what is the sense in 
giving away what we have, only 
to go borrowing from the US, 
Britain and the World Bank to 
finance our development proj- 
ects, such as the Volta Dam?” 
DOUBLE-TONGUED 
FRIENDS 

I was fortunate in being able 
to speak to people of different 
strata and one intellectual I 
met, who was quite disturbed 
about what outsiders write 
about Ghana, related: “Some 
people in Britain, because they 
hate Dr. Verwoerd of South 
Africa and his policy towards 
the black man, blindly com- 
ment on Ghanaian issues. For 
instance, a Rev. Trevor Bush 
of Trecynon, Aberdare, South 
Wales, wrote a letter published 
in the Ghanaian Times justify- 
ing the deportation of the An- 
glican Bishop of Accra, Rev. 
Richard Roseveare. Mr. Bush, 
who criticised the critics of 
Nkrumah, reminded those cri- 
tics of Christ’s warning to his 
followers that they should not 
judge “that ye be not judged.’’ 
Apart from contradicting him- 
self, he made some very silly 
remarks which annoyed all 
here. 

“Mr. Fenner Brockway also 
wrote a not too pleasing article 
recently, but we understand his 
position. Not very long ago he 
criticised our Preventive De- 
tention Act and Deportation 
Act and the pro-Government 
press took him to task, and no 
doubt he fears a repetition. 

“Perhaps these English 
writers do not know that 
apart from Guinea and Nyas- 
aland — who cannot go against 
ns because of their financial 
obligation to us — all the Afri- 
can states are against 
Ghana.” 

He pointed ont that “Se- 
kondi College had eight 
teaehers frOm South Africa, 
but they had to resign and 
go back home after less than 
one year’s service because of 
‘oppression and assumption 
of airs of superiority by some 
high-up’. Things the South 
Africans are trying to avoid 
in their own country.” 
OPPOSITION 

There are about three groups 
of political thought in Ghana, 
but the Convention People’s 
Party does not recognize any 
but itself. There is the United 
Party (opposition), most of 
whose leading members and 
Parliamentarians are under de- 
tention, and the unorganized 
group of (mostly) youths who 
in event of the present govern- 
ment falling would not join the 
opposition because the UP has 
no clear-cut policy and because 
they believe in the Federal j 
form of administration for 
Ghana and are conservative. 

The UP is the party of intel- 
lectuals and of the feudal | 
chiefs. It should thrive but be- ; 
cause of difficulties which be- 
set them, that is government 
actions and refusal of police 
permits to hold public rallies, 
they are not able to get to- 
gether to formulate any policy 
to present to the public. Their 
leader, prof. Kofi Busia, is in 
exile and Dr. J. B. Danquah, 
his successor, has just been re- 
leased from preventive deten- 
tion. 

— American Correspondent 
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Must Rehire 
Fired Men 

Jackson, Miss.— Hie Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Board has approved the re- 
hiring of seven men fired 
from their jobs because of 
union activities. The federal 
board also decided in favor 
of holding another election 
to determine if the workers 
at the Storkline plant will 
have a union. They upheld 
the union officials’ claim 
that the men had been in- 
timidated by company of- 
ficials, thereby making the 
last election invalid. 

Carpenters Union 

Officials for the Carpenters 
Union, who are trying to 
organize the Storkline plant in 
Jackson, said that seven of the 
thirteen men who they believe 
lost their jobs because of their 
efforts in trying to get a union 
at the plant will be able to go 
back to work. They said that 
they will also receive back pay. 

Spokesmen for the Carpen- 
ters Union stated that there was 
a tremendous need for the men 
to be organized in order to be 
able to speak for fairer wages. 
Storkline, which is a manufac- 
turer of baby furniture and 
wooden cabinets for Zenith and 
other radio and television pro- 
ducers, has a top wage of $1.49 
an hour. They said that most 
of the men only receive the 
legal minimum wage of $1.15. 

No Job Security 

In addition to the very low 
wage scale the union officials 
also noted that almost no job 
security existed for the men. 
Many, who live as far away as 
Carthage, Laurel, Prentiss and 
Mendenhal dared not move 
closer because of the great pos- 
sibility of something happening 
to their jobs. 

With a union, the workers 
would be able to have part of 
the contract state that workers 
would be granted a reasonable 
amount of job security, that 
they could not be fired without 
legitimate reasons, and that 
men would be laid off in rela- 
tion to the length of time that 
they had worked with the plant 
rather than solely by the per- 
sonal feelings of the employer. 

Company Threats 

In the course of proving the 
invalidity of the last election, 
which the union lost by only 26 
votes out of 1400, the union 
cited the extensive interroga- 
tion of employees as to their 
union activities. The union also 
claimed that company officials 
had used, threats of reprisal 
against anyone who was in- 
volved in union activity. 

At the hearing, the union men 
also told how some workers 
were promised special benefits 
in reward for their opposition 
to the attempts to get a union 
in the plant. They also noted 
that some of the union meetings 
had been under the surveillance 
by the management. 

Asked To Spy 

The point was also brought 
out that when new employees 
were interviewed for their jobs 
at Storkline, they were asked 
if they had ever been in a union 
or involved in union activities. 
They were also asked to watch 
the union sympathies of other 
employees in the department 
to which they were assigned. 

In one of the workers’ testi- 
mony at the hearing, he said 
that in January of 1961— at the 
time that he was hired — the 
man that interviewed him and 
subsequently hired him asked 
in the initial interview if he had 
ever been involved in union ac- 
tivity. 

It is not yet known when the 
new election will be held but it 
is expected sometime shortly 
after the first of the year. 

(Reprinted from the Missis- 
sippi Free Press.) 
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President Tailors News 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to the State Department, sent 
to the Chief of the Public affairs 
Division, Assistant Secretary 
Manning. They wrote: “Once a 
precedent of regularity con- 
trol is firmly established, we 
face the problem of escalation 
in future years.” 

AN ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
"REGRETS” SMITH ACT 

The American people have 
good reason to know the im- 
portance of "precedence set- 
ting” in matters of civil rights. 
The first victim in the prepara- 
tion for war has always been 
the sacrifice of freedom of the 
press and the freedom of utter- 
ance. 

A case in point occured just 
prior to U.S. entry into World 
War II, when 28 leaders of 
Local 544 Minneapolis Truck- 
drivers and of the Socialist 
Workers Party were prosecuted 
and jailed for their opposition 
to the war. It was the first use 
of the infamous Smith Act of 
1940 and it was pushed by the 
Attorney General under Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt — Francis 
Biddle. 

He has now written a book, 
"In Brief Authority,” in which 
he admits it , was all a ghastly 
mistake. Biddle now admits that 
he acted under the Smith Act 
which “was unconstitutional 
under the First Amendment of 
the Constitution, which protects 
freedom of utterance.” Now he 
says of the Smith Act, “It was 
the first peacetime sedition 
law since the notorious statute 
of 1798, which expired in two 
years and was not renewed.” 

Biddle also observed that 
“History showed that sedition 
statutes — laws addressed to 
what men said — invariably had 
been* used to prevent and pun- 
ish criticism of the govern- 
ment, particularly in time of 
war. I believe them to be un- 
necessary and harmful.” 

This type of 20-20 hindsight 
vision does not rehabilitate ihe 
lives of the men who were per- 
secuted and will be persecuted 
under this unconstitutional act 
of vengeance. Francis Biddle 
now wants us to believe that 
he authorized prosecution only 
because he thought it would be 
"knocked out” as unconstitu- 
tional by the United States 
Supreme Court. What (hen is 
he doing about it now that it 
has, instead, become “ihe law 
of the land?” Nothing, of 
course. 

CONTROL PAVES WAY 
TO LIES 

As for the daily press, it was 
justified, of course, in its loud 
protests and complaints. No one 
can be satisfied that the re- 
marks of Kennedy at his press 
conference on Nov. 20 offer any 
guarantee that it will not hap- 
pen again. Quite the contrary. 
He justified the act and showed 
indication that it would be used 
again if the circumstances, in 
his judgment, warranted it. 

Under orders of this kind, 
misinformation, propaganda and 
outright lies can be issued by 
“official sources” as “weapon- 
ry” in the “best interests of the 
war effort” without the general 
public having any means at its 
disposal to check on the ver- 
acity of the statements. Fear of 
reprisals will keep government 
officers from making public 
statements of any kind. A gov- 
ernment-controlled press abol- 
ishes our most basic civil liberty. 

FREEDOM DENIED 
TO PEOPLE 

The freedom the press wants 
for itself, however, they have 
unfortunately too often denied 
to others. The treatment of labor 
struggles, the Negro struggle, 
and unpopular political opin- 


ions is anything but full or un- 
biased. 

The press of the South pub- 
lishes only what they want to 
publish — channelizing the strug- 
gle for freedom in the United 
States, the demonstrations 
against segregation, into its 
racist pattern. In that press, the 
law-breaking public officials 
emerge as the heroes while the 
freedom fighters come .out as 
the villains. They freely censor 
and distort the news to suit 
their own ends. 

The Southern Negro who 
speaks up and publishes his 
own paper, in order to give 
honest reports from behind 
the “cotton curtain” runs the 
risk, as did Charles Butts, edi- 
tor of the Mississippi Free 
Press, of being smeared as a 
“Commie” and beaten up. 

In another incident, James E. 
Mills, editor of the Birmingham 
Post-Herald, was arrested after 
he published an editorial on 
election day urging voters to 
adopt a proposal to change the 
form of Birmingham’s city gov- 
ernment — a proposal which 
carried despite the opposition 
of the city fathers. This was 
not an issue of segregation, 
since both are white, but a 
matter of an Alabama “corrupt 
practices act” which makes it 
illegal to solicit votes on elec- 
tion day. It is a crime punish- 
able by a fine of $500 or 6 
months in jail, and the court 
shows every indication of push- 
ing the case to a conviction. 

It is not, however, only the 
Southern press that is guilty. 
North and South alike, publish 
only the news they want to 
print (See Book Review, “The 
Press” on page 6). They have 
maintained a conspiracy for 
years which identifies as “Com- 
munist” anything they don’t 
like. They continue to identify 
Communism, the practice of 
tyranny, with Marxism, the 
theory of liberation. They con- 
tinue to back up dictatorships 
throughout the world, and iden- 
tify all opposition to those dic- 
tatorships as Communist, re- 
gardless of its true' nature. 

The Zengakuren youth 
| movement in Japan, for exam- 
ple, has been consistently 
identified in the American 
press as a “Communist” or- 
ganization because they have 
demonstrated against the 
American security pact and 
against American nuclear test- 
ing. The fact that they have 
demonstrated likewise against 
Soviet nuclear testing is not 
always reported. 

When a group of three Zen- 
gakuren youth went to Moscow 
to demonstrate against Russian 
testing recently, and were beat- 
en by the police there, not one 
word appeared in the American 
press. The fact that demonstra- 
tions erupted in Japan against 
Reuther’s recent visit there, 
however, was reported and la- 
beled “Communist” immediate- 
ly. 

WHOSE JUDGEMENT? 

The present threat to the 
freedom of the press posed by 
the Kennedy Administration’s 
policy to control information, is 
in fact a threat to all civil liber- 
ties. Freedom of the press is 
the cornerstone of the rights 
that generations of Americans 
have fought for and are still 
fighting to secure. 

That Kennedy could, with 
such seeming ease, impose 
an edict controlling the free 
flow of news, is a result of 
the narrow monopolistic con- 
trol of the mass media of in- 
formation which deliberately 
fails to report fully the mass 
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Russia Tightens Party Control 
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Every time there is an ad- 
ministrative shift in the top 
Communist hierarchy, it is 
reported in the daily press 
as if it were a great histori- 
cal event. If Khrushchev as 
much as hints at “copying” 
anything “economically ad- 
vantageous the capitalists 
have to offer”, speculation 
is rampant that “Russia is 
on the road back to capital- 
ism”. 

The meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party in No- 
vember met all the require- 
ments for headlines in the 
bourgeois press. 

The truth of the meeting 
is the exact opposite of what 
appeared in the American 
press. The facts are that 
there was and will be' no 
“return to private capital- 
ism”, since Russia already 
operates under state capi- 
talism, where the state ful- 
fills the role of the private 
exploiter. They have found 
that state capitalism is more 
efficient in its total exploita- 
tion of the Russian working 
man, and its demands , for 
“greater productivity” are 
coupled with the “national 
need” as a driving force. 
Their talk about a profit 
motive is nothing new in 
Russia, as each factory has 
a “Directors Fund” for gath- 
ering up the profits after 
the workers are forced to 
meet unreasonable goals. 
The talk about expanding 
“the rate of interest on in- 


vested capital” only means 
that it is invested in state 
bonds and the state needs 
more working capital to ex- 
pand its heavy industry. 

What was “new” was a re- 
turn to the old Stalinist form 
of ever tighter party control 
over industry and agricul- 
ture. In contrast to the so- 
called “reforms” introduced 
by Khrushchev in 1957 de- 
centralization, the party has 
now embarked on the road 
of re-centralization. 

Another new feature is 
that the Communist Party 
apparatus will be divided in 
two, one to take’ over ; rigid 
control of industry and the 
other to specialize in agri- 
culture. 

Both sectors are to act as 
one to oversee the managers, 
prevent bribery and false 
reports, see that the goals 
of the re-centralized plan- 
ning commission are carried 
out. There were too many 
complaints that local “plan- 
ners” were planning for 
their own good, not the na- 
tional objectives. 

Having removed the “anti- 
party” group, headed by 
Molotov in 1957, Krushchev 
is now applying Stalin’s 
methods, plus a few Of his 
own, to force higher produc- 
tivity by labor at the point 
of production. Now the Rus- 
sian workers have three 
groups of bosses pushing 
them onward; the state; capi- 
talist managers, the trade’ 
union officials and the Com- 


munist Party. In the United 
States the workers have 
only the first two groups of 
pushers, the capitalists and 
the labor leaders. 

Russia’s “workers advisory 
councils” are a fourth means 
of exploitation whereby 
workers are encouraged to 
“squeal on each other” so 
that productivity can be 
raised to equal that of the 
United States. 

Despite the rosy future' 
projected by the 22nd Con- 
gress, Russian agriculture 
and industry still lag and in- 
ternal crise's continue. This 
to a large measure accounts 
for the new “soft” policy of 
Khrushchev in the Cuban 
crisis. 

Russian crises are but a re- 
flection of the internal ele- 
ments of revolt, for the only 
method left open to the Rus- 
sian worker to show his re- 
volt is by slow-downs, his 
method of expressing dis- 
satisfaction With the; State 
Plans. 

It is this worker resis- 
tance which will continue 
during recentralization as it 
continued under decentrali- 
zation. The tightened party 
control of the country will 
only intensify the revolt 
from below. 

Any dream of the’ press 
that there is any desire on 
the part of either the gov- 
ernment or the people of 
Russia to return to ‘private 
capitalism” is just that— a 
dream. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Protest demonstrations 
against the segregationist 
policies of the South African 
government, which resulted 
in the deaths of seven peo- 
ple, two white, took place 
in Paarl, Nov. 23. 

The police, heavily armed 
with machine guns, arrested 
300 Africans besides the' 
five they killed. The police 
terrorism comes at a time 
when the United Nations 
has voted to censure the gov- 
ernment of South Africa. 

* * 

Funds to help victims of 
racial persecution in both 
The Union of South Africa 
and the Portuguese colony 
of Angola are urgently need- 
ed. They may be sent to 
the AMERICAN COMMIT- 
TEE ON AFRICA, 891 SEC- 
OND AVE., NEW YORK 17, 
N. Y. This Committee, not 
affiliated with NEWS AND 
LETTERS, is devoted to 


helping the struggle for 
African Freedom. We are 
glad to help. 

* * * 

NIGERIA 

A trial of 25 members of 
the Action Group is taking 
place in Nigeria. Many of 
the defendants are, or were, 
highly placed persons. 

Two are presidents of op- 
position parties, Joseph S. 
Tarka, of the United Mid- 
dle Belt Congress, and Dr. 
Chike Obi, of the Dynamic 
Party. The main figure, 
Chief Obafemi Awolowo, is 
the head of the Action 
Group, a Federal oppdsition 
party. Chief Akinola Maja, 
the father of the group, is 
also a defendant. The ac- 
cused have been under de- 
tention since May and the 
trial is not expected to end 
for several weeks. 

The “plot”, according to 
the' prosecution was to seize 
the military and airport in- 


stallations on Sept. 23, seize 
the Prime Minister, Sir Abu- 
baker Balewa and other 
ministers, after which Chief 
Awolowo, with help from 
Ghana, was to broadcast 
that he had taken power. 

The facts of the case are 
not clear, but the facts of 
life in Nigeria are. The gov- 
ernment of Western Nigeria 
has been suspended by the 
Central Government, The 
people of Nigeria, on the 
whole, are dissatisfied with 
the graft and corruption of 
t h e government officials. 
Discrimination in the hotels 
of Lagos, the capitol, still 
exists, even under the' new 
government. The youth are 
dissatisfied with the pro- 
gress made to date. The 
country is divided between 
the Moslem north and the 
non-Moslem south. The 
workers in the country still 
suffer from exploitation, 
only now they have African 
exploiters in the place of 
their former British masters. 
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struggles taking place. 

It is in these struggles nev- 
ertheless where lies the only 
guarantee both of its own free- 
dom of the press and the free- 
dom of the utterance of the 
masses who have no press but 
have the guarantee of the First 
Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. This they will never relin- 
quish either to the paid press or 
to the Administration bent on 
tailoring the news to its War 
aims. 
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